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PREFACE. 



The word * Synonym/ literally, implies an exact coincidence of 
meaning; and in this sense, perhaps, no language possesses any 
perfect synonyms. This tenn, however, is commonly applied to 
words which agree in expressing the same leading idea, although 
they differ in the subordinate conceptions with which it is asso- 
ciated. It is in the number and variety of these that the richness 
of a language consists ; hence the important advantages arising 
from an accurate distinction of words of kindred signification. 
The more nearly words resemble each other in meaning, the more 
likely they are to be confounded, and the less easily is the error 
detected. 

There are already some valuable works on'Grerman Synon3rmy; 
but these, being written in a foreign language, afford no facilities 
to the English student, till he has attained a considerable know- 
ledge of its idioms. To supply, in some measure, this want, the 
following pages, compiled and translated chiefly from Hilpebt's 
German Dictiokast, are offered to the student as a manual at 
once comprehensive and easy of reference. The words selected are 
those most generally useful; and pains have been taken, by atten- 
tion to the arrangement, and the addition of a copious index, to 
facilitate consultation — a consideration of great importance, as 
such works are consulted chiefly during the process of composition. 

Jta», 1864. 
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1. 5lar, 2lblen 

Both mean large birds of prey. But 5lar (originally 
synonymous with SSogel, bird) denotes the entire genus; 
^Ibler (from dbel 9lar) that species which preys only upon 
living animals. 

2. 5la8, fiubet* 

Both are the remains of dead bodies : the former, how- 
ever, denotes not only those of beasts, but also of men, so far 
•as their form is still distinguishable ; the latter^ the remains 
of beasts only. 

3. 9l6finbern, 5lenbetn, SSeranbern, Umdnbern. 

5lenbern, to make otherwise ; aBdnbetn, to alter a little ; 
i)etdnbern, to change entirely ; umdnbern, to change so com- 
pletely as to produce a new thing. 

4. 5l6ban!en, ein 5lmt 0liebetIegen. 

(Sin 9lmt nieberlegen is said especially when the resigning 
or retaining of the post or office depends it^otx. ^iJfiia -^^t^^xJL^ 
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own free will. QlBbanfen is said also of the lowest offices. 
Of a charge or office, one says, nieberlegen ; of a service, 
a6ban!en. 



6. 5l6enbejfen, SlBenbmal^Ijeit, SlBenbmal^I, 

5lBettbBrob. 

5l6enbejfen is the last meal of the day, that which is taken 
in the evening, supper, 5(Benbmal^l has become obsolete in 
the sense of QlBenbeffen, since it has been made use of by the 
church to denote the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. QlBeitb* 
tttal^Ijeit is a supper of a more festive description. QlBcnbBtob 
is the supper or last meal of the poorer classes, and is 
frequently used to express a simple or frugsJ evening meal. 

6. 9lBenteuer, 95egeBetti^eit, SSorfatt, 3«f«tt. 

The word S5egcBenl^eit has the most extensive signification. 
dBBe uttb fflutl^ ijl eine ^latutBegefcenl^eit, the ebb and flood is 
an event or occurrence in nature, ©in SSorfatt is an event 
which occurs to individuals ; @itt 3wfcitt, an accident which 
they could not foresee, (^ixi ^(enteuet is a strange and 
extraordinary occurrence which happens to individual per- 
sons, and connected especially with danger. 

7. 3l6ewifeig, fflSal^nnjifeig, 

The man is called aB^rwi^ig who utters incongruous non- 
sense ; tt>ol^ntt?i|lg, he who has entirely lost the use of his 
reasoning faculties. 

8. 2l6fa(l, @nH)5ruitg. 

9l6fatt is a revolt or felling off only of a part of one or 
more provinces from the main body of the state ; @ntt)totng; 
an open and forcible rising against civil or political authority, 
insurrection. 

9. SlBfJnbett, ^eftleblgen. 

A person is said to be aBgefitnben; when, by the acceptance 
of a <x)mpensation, he loses all right to further claim, whether 
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the compensation be to his satis^ction or not; BefHebigt, 
when he is satisfied with his equivalent, and has no longer 
the wish to make further claim. 

The latter is generally used in speaking of important 
things. I have delivered the money, id^ f)abt bag ®elb atfle^ 
liefert, and the book, a^gegcfcen* 

11. 2lBgel^en, SBeggel^ett, Sottgel^eit* 

^Bge||en is used especially when regard is had to the place 
whence the person removed, and to which he before belonged; 
VotQQtS)tn and fortgel^cn in reference merely to the removal. 
Speaking of an actor's going off the stage at the end of a 
scene, one says : er ifi aSgegangen ; but of the going away of 
the candle-snuffer, et ijl tijeggegongen. JJortgel^en expresses a 
moving forwards, and is used not only in opposition to being 
in a state of rest, but 'also to going backwai*ds. 

12. SlBgeorbnete, 5l6gefanbte* 

9ttgefanbte are only such as are sent by one prince or state 
to the court of another on particular occasions ; aBgeorbnete, 
those who are deputed by separate bodies of the citizens, 
and invested with power to transact business as their 
representatives. 

13. Oltgott, ®d|e, ©^leniilb* 

9l6gott is anything consecrated as an object of worship ; 
also a person loved and honoured to adoration, as — *The 
prince was the 2l6gott (idol) of the people ;' or anything on 
which we set our affections to an excessive and sinful degree, 
as our money, &c. ®o^e, that which is worshipped as a 
deiiy, but is not God. @6|enBiIb, the image, form, or repre- 
sentation of a false god. 

14. 9lB]^5ren, SSetl^otem 
^mSfbtm is said only of ^e witnesses •, tjwt^vo^, "wa* ^^^ ^ 
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the accused as of the witnesses. Both words may be used 
when speaking of witnesses, with this distinction, that they 
are said to be i?et^5tt when their evidence in general is 
heard, and aBge||5rt when their whole deposition is taken, or 
they are examined as to the entire knowledge they have of 
a thing. 

15. (a)mU^tn, OlBttetett, Ue^erlajfen. (J)9lBIaffen, 
Utttetlajfen, einl^alten, Slufl^oten, ^hp^tn. 

(a) Ue^erlajfftt signifies, not to prevent another's taking 
possession of a thing. 5lBtteten expresses a distinct declara- 
tion that one resigns a thing or right. 5(BIaflen is to part 
with in the way of exchange or sale, and therefore only 
made use of with regard to saleable things. Of resigning a 
crown, one says aBtreteit, but not aBIaffcn. (b) 5lBIajfen sig- 
nifies to discontinue to do what one has till now done. 
Untetlaffen does not comprehend this last idea. The virtuous 
man untetld^t bag S35fe (forbears to do evil) ; the wicked 
one, reforming, Id^t )oom SBofen ab (ceases to do evil). One 
says that a person Id^t ab (leaves off) without further deter- 
mining whether he will at a future time continue ; that he 
l^dlt ein (stops) with the intention of recommencing ; and that 
he ^Gxt ouf (ceases) not, immediately at least, to continue. 
5lBpel^en conveys the idea of desisting from a thing that we 
intended to do, or from a claim to which we believe that we 
have a right. 

16. %iU^mn, 9lu0f^Tagen, 93er^ittem 

. One says au0fd^lagcn a proposition, when one bluntly 
rejects it; abltf)ntn, when some ground is given for the 
rejection. 5lBIe|)nett is therefore the more polite expression. 
SSertitten contains at the same time a request that we may 
be held excused for not accepting a proposition. 

17. 5l1blernen, Qt^fe|>en, 9l^5ten. 

One says that a person has a^geletnt a thing fi*om another, 
when he, by narrowly observing how the other does it, has 
contrived to do the like. This is the most usual expression. 
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9lBfcl^ett and aBl^oren are merely two branches of aWertten. 
For instance, I say [^ fel^e oB a trick from a juggler, when 
by dose inspection I comprehend how he does it ; id^ letne 
ai, when by practice I learn to do it as he does. One says 
of a person who in the theatre catches a melody from the 
singer, er l^ott beni @dnger eine ^rie ah, 

18. CttBnal^me, Setfatt* 

33crfatt signifies such a degree of diminution or decay, that 
the thing is no longer what it was, and cannot by any 
amendment or reparation be placed in its original state. 
-2l6nal^me, only such degree of decline that the thing does not 
cease to be what it was, nor is incapable of being placed in 
its former condition. 

19. 2lBfd^affen, mpUtn. 

^Bjleden is said generally of bad customs only ; aBfd^affett, 
both of good and indifierent. Abuses are a^gefieUt and 
a6gef(]^affit ; useful and unhurtful practices merely aBgefd^ojft, 
and not a%fiettt. 

20. 5tBf^aum, »&efe. 

When used with regard to men, both words signify the 
most despicable part of them. ^Sfd^aum, however, refers 
to moral depravity generally, and in all classes of society; 
»§efe to the lowest only. Thus, the most depraved part of 
the lowest people is called contemptibly bie »&efe M 3SoIfe8 
(the dregs of the people); but a profligate villain, be his 
rank high or low, belongs to the 5(tfc^aum M menf^lld^eu 
®cf(^Ieti^te§ (scum of mankind). 

21. QlBf^tagen, SSerwelgetn, 93erfagen. 

9l6fd^Iagen refers to a wish or request; ijerfagcn and ijer* 
njeigern to the thing wished for or requested. One says : I 
begged him to lend me a hundred florins, but my request he 
has aBgefd^Iagcn (denied), and the hundred florins i3ern?eigett 
or Jjerfagt (reftised). It is less usual to say Sjerfagen, a wish ; 
JDeweigem, a request. 
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22. mftc^t, 3wetf, ^nbjwetf. 

That which is, or can be, used to anything else, is a means 
to it, and of this it is said, that it has einett S^etf (end) ; but 
only he has bie 5tBfld^t (intention), who designedly makes 
use of the means to gain an end. The watch is a means of 
ascertaining the time, it has therefore this Qmd (end) ; but 
only he who looks at it, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
time, has this 3we(f (aim) and this 5tB(ld^t (intention). The 
watch itself has not the ^Bfl^t. 

23. 9l:6tl^un, SSeitegen, ®(^Ud^tem 

5lBt]^un is used to signify merely that an afiair is ended 
or settled, without any reference to its having been previously 
disputed. Thus, one can say not only elnen ©treit aBtl^un, 
settle a dispute, but also an account or debt. SSclIegen and 
fd^Iid^ten refer to a disputed matter which is adjusted by 
compromise. 

24. StBttagen, S3ejai^Iett» 

SlBtragen does not necessarily mean to pay in money, but 
also in any other thing. SBejol^Ien, properly speaking, signifies 
to pay in money only. The farmer trdgt feincn $a^t ab 
(discharges his rent), by payment in kind or in money ; et 
ieja^lt i|n aB, when he pays it in money. 

26. 5l(3^t geBen, ^(^t l^aBen, 9tufmctfen, S5eoBad^ten. 

?lufmerfen signifies merely to direct one's thoughts to 
anything, in order to obtain a distinct perception of it. 
5ld^t Qthtn and Qt(^t l^aBen join also the idea of paying atten- 
tion with the design to derive profit, or supposed profit, from 
the thing to which the thoughts are turned. SBeo^ad^ten 
signifies a higher degree of attention, an especial heedfdlness 
and consideration. -3l(^t geBeit is a single act ; ^d)t ^oUbtXtf a 
continued state. 

26. 5l(3^ten, m^xUn. 
2luf ttiva^ merfen requires the thoughts to be directed with 
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a greater degree of exertion towiu'ds an object, to observe it 
accurately and distinctly. 3luf ettvad a^ten^ on the contraiy, 
means simply, not to be distracted, to collect one^s thoughts, 
otherwise one would neither see nor hear anything at all of 
tiiie thing in question, nor receive any impression from it. 

27. St^tfam, Slufmetffain, SSebad^tfam. 

A person is said to be aufmerffam when he directs his 
mind to a thing, to comprehend and retain it in his memory; 
ad^tfatn, when he does so with a view to profit by it ; he is 
"Bebad^tfaut who considers well before he resolves upon an 
action, who weighs the consequences of what he is about to 
do, in order to be assured that they may not be injurious. 

28. %dtx, 8relb, Sanb* 

Land signifies any portion of the solid superficial part of 
the earth, in contradistinction to that which consists of 
water, without any regard to its agricultural properties. 
One s&jB : ttjir fteigen anS ftanb, we liand. fjeft is productive 
land, whether actually cultivated or not; as--SBra^feIb, 
fallow-land, ^(f et means land actually under tillage ; as — 
SQii^mMdu, ®etpen^5l(fer, wheat-field, barley-field. 

29. Sldetmiann, fianbttjirtl^, SBauer. 

SWermann is he whose principal business is husbandry; 
he may reside in the town or in the country. The fianbtoirt)^ 
and S3auer are those engaged in agriculture, and live alto- 
gether in the country; but are distinct, inasmuch as the 
word SBauer signifies also the station of peasant, whereas the 
£anbn?irtl^ may be at the same time a nobleman. 

30. SlttBietett, Stnttagen, ^rBieteti, SlnerBtetett. 

@r^ieten and anrttieten are said only of persons, not of 
things. Stn'Bleten and antragen are used with reference as 
well to things as persons. 5lnBieten can be used in speaking 
of weighty and important, as well as of trifling and unim- 
portant things. One says, for instance : Semanben tin 3lmt 
onBlet^il (to ofier any one an office or situation) ; feine SUtji^^ 
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antieten (to tender one's services) ; @ln ®IaS SGBeitt anBleteii 
(to offer a glass of wine). 5(ntragen, on the contrary, is used 
when speaking only of more important concerns ; as — (5inem 
cin Q(mt antragen (to proffer an oflace or appointment) ; fetne 
^od^ter gur &)t antragen (to offer one's daughter in marriage). 

31. 5lnBringen, 5lnflagen. 

Qln^ringen conveys merely the idea of laying an informal 
tion ; an! lagen includes also that there is evidence or proof 
to substantiate a charge. 

32. 5lnfatten, 5lngteifen. 

5(nfatten conveys the idea of a more sudden and violent 
attack than 5lngreifen. Whoever first injures or uses any 
violence to another, grclft il^n an (assails him). The wolf 
fdttt bic <B^aaft an (attacks the sheep). 

33. -^nfangen, Qtnl^e^en, SBeginnen, 2lngc]^ett. 

Qlnfangen comprehends the idea of beginning in its widest 
signification, and is used as well in regard to things that 
exist in time as in space ; as — er ftng an gu rcben (he began 
to speak) ; l^ier fdngt fein 5Wer an (his field commences here). 
SBeginnen and Qlnl^etcn are used only when speaking of 
things which exist in time, and of actions. SBeginnen, 
therefore, denotes also to undertake. Qtngcl^en has the same 
signification as Qlnfangcn, but is used mostly only in familiar 
style. 

34. ^Ingelcgenl^elt, ©ef^dfte- 

©efd^dft (from fcJ^affen) denotes any business or occupation 
in which any one is, or ought to be engaged. Qlngelegenl^eit 
(from anilegen, am »&crgen Ilegen) signifies an affair or concern 
which is the object or means of obtaining the object of one's 
wish or desire. 

35. 5(ttflagett, ^Serflageu, SBelangen, 58efd^ulblgen, 

•2lngeBen. 

^nflagen is used generally only of a criminal charge or 
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aceosation; l^erflagen also in civil cases, ^lan i^erHagt 
Semanben, that the authorities may oblige him to perform 
siomething, or pay what he is indebted to us ; Wlan ftagt 
Semanben an, in order that he may be punished. SBelangen 
appears to be used only in more trifling offences. When the 
complaint is laid before the proper authorities, in order that 
the accused person may be punished or compelled to give 
satisfaction, it is called ^nflagett; if the charge is made 
"without the above intention, and not in a judicial way, it is 
merely SBcfd^ulbigen. We may often SBefd^ulbigen dimn eineS 
33er^red^enS (impute a crime to a person), without the slightest 
intention il^n anjufCagen (to accuse him judicially). 5lnge^cn 
signifies merely to inform against, and does not include, as 
anflagen, the idea that the informant undertakes to produce 
proof of the guilt, or that he requires the punishment of the 
offender. See ^In^ringen. 

36. 9ln!Ieiben, ^Injiel^en, Qlnlegen. 

©id^ anfteibett signifies always the putting on of the entire 
clothing, to dress one's self; Qln^lel^en and aniegcn are said 
not only when speaking of the whole, but also of the indi- 
vidual parts of which the dress is composed, ^(njiel^en (from 
an and gtel^en) is said only of such parts of dress as are drawn 
on to the body ; aniegcn (from an and legen), properly speak- 
ing, only of such as are laid on. Boots and stockings are 
angcgogen (drawn on) ; a sword, buckles, <kc., are not angc* 
gogen, but angelegt (put on). As, however, those parts of 
dress which are not angejogen as a covering, but merely 
angelegt, are for the most part ornamental, aniegen has 
obtained also the signification of ornamenting, and is then 
used of such parts of dress as are angegogen, when these are 
especially costly and ornamental, or when we wish to express 
anglel^en (to dress or clothe) in a more serious or pompous 
manner: er l^at l^eute feine Bejten Jtlelber angelegt. ^rauer 
aniegen (to put on mourning), 2)er Surjl trirb gleld^ erf^elnen; 
er n?itt nur er|l anbere ,^leiber antegen. 

37. Slnfommen, Qtnlangen, ^intrejfen. 
Slnlangen refers to the distance and to the way that a peraoiL 
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or thing had to make, ia order to be present at a certain 
distant place. ^Infommen has reference merely to the place 
of arrivaL ^intteffen comprehends also the idea of arnving 
at the proper time, and at the proper place. 9ln!ontnttn (auf 
itvoa^i), WiijaxtQtn (pon etnjaS). 5tn!ommett is used only when 
the cause upon which anything depends is something acci- 
dental or contingent. One can say: bie fjortbauer unferer 
®ttU m(b bem ^obe l^angt ^on bet gdttlt(^en ®nU ab (the 
continuance of our soul after death depends upon the divine 
goodness) ; but not fommt auf bie gditlic^e ®ute on* 

38. Slnlctgen, S^aturgaBem 

^nlagen are only such talents or dispositions as render 
us in an eminent degree capable of acquiring certain 
BiCcomplishments or perfections ; they require exercise and 
improvement if we wish to arrive at the perfections to which 
they are the Slnlagen. A man may have great Qlnlagen 
(talents) for music, and yet not become a great musician, if 
he does not devote himself to the study of it. ^loturga^en 
are endowments or qualities for which, we are entirely 
indebted to nature, without any assistance from art or 
industry. 

39. 2tnlangen, 9lngel^en, SSettefen. 

3lnlattgett expresses only the reference or relation which 
one thing has to another; Sbtgel^en and SBetreffen intimate 
also an inter^t or concern which the one has in the other — 
that the one is affected in some way by the other. SBetreffert 
generally in a disagreeable manner ; Qlngel^en, in any way. 

40. ^Inlegen, (Snid^ten, ©tlften. 

An order is gefUftet; as— SBenebict l^at ben Drben bet SBene*» 
btctinet gejliftet ; a manufactory is angelegt ; an academy is 
ettid^tet; so &F as relates to the building of it ; and gefliftet; 
inasmuch as the founder is immortalised by it. 

41. 9lttma^en (jld^), Semdc^tigett (fl^). 
3tnma^en always denotes, to appropriate a thing in an 
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unlawM manner; Bentd(^tigen signifies also to take possession 
of ia a lawful way, when the thing belongs to no one else, or 
no one has the right to prevent our taking possession of it. 
@id^ Itendd^tigen is said only of material things ; anma^en 
also of immaterial, of rights, &a @dfar ^ema(]^tigte ^ M 
dffimtUti^n ®c^a|e3 (seized the public treasures), and ma^te 
f!^ bie «6errfd^a^ it^et bag tdmifd^e Sid^ an (usurped the 
sovereign authority over the Roman empire). 

The derivation of the word Qtnmetfung (from on and 
merfen) gives us the idea of thoughts being added to others, 
whether our own or those of another. Thus, the notes by 
which a text is explained, or the remarks that are subjoined, 
are denominated ^nmerfungen. The thoughts which obser- 
vations made during a journey through France might give 
occasion to, might be published under the title of „ §8emer«: 
fungen uUt ben gegennjdrtigen Sujtanb ijon Sranfreld^" 
('Observations on the Present State of France'). In this 
instance one could not say ^nmerfungen* 

43. ^nnt^mli&iUiUn, 9leije. 

Olelje refers more especially to the exterior natural beauties 
which belong to a female person; under 5lnne]^mlid^felten 
are generally imderstood such amiable qualities or agreeable 
accomplishments as she may have acquired by art and 

indust?r. 

44. Sln^jod^en, Slnflo^jfem 

^n^ot^en denotes a more violent knocking than anf(o^fen« 
One can anf[o))fen at a door softly, but not axDpQt^m witlxout 
a loud noise. 

45. 3ln)3telfen, ^reifen, ^mpftf)Un. 

fPtelfen signifies simply, to praise or extol the good qualities 
of a person or thing. Stn^teifen expresses also an intention 
to incline the person, to whom we praise a thing, feivourably 
towards it. ^nt|}fel^Ien contains the same intention, with 
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this difference, that we may (em^jfel^Icn) endeavour to incline 
a person favourably towards the thing we praise, from other 
motives than merely on account of its intrinsic worth. A 
merchant :|3reiji felne SBaarcn an (praises his goods), tries to 
convince us of their real value or goodness, in order to induce 
us to purchase them ; but he can em^fel^Ien (recommend) 
goods of an inferior quality on account of their cheapness. 

46. 3tt Stnfe^ung, 3n SlBfl^t, 3n Siud^i^i, 
3n SBetrai^tung, 3tt «§lnfld^t. 

3n ^IBflc^t denotes the aim, the object in doing a thing ; 
in 5lnfe|ung, that which induces us, the motive for doing a 
thing ; in ^ucfftd^t denotes the motive which induces us to 
do a thing, only so far as it arises from circumstances already 
passed or at present existing, and not with a view to any- 
thing future, in which case it would be proper to say: in 
«§infl(!&t. I did it in 5tBfl^t (with a view) to his being better 
provided for, and I procured this for him in 5lnfc^ung (on 
account) of my friend's intercession. But I did it afio in 
Oludffld^t (in regard) of his family. 3n 33ctrad^tung conveys 
the idea of greater reflection. 3n SSctrac^tung (in considera- 
tion) of his numerous family, I took all possible pains to assist 
him. 

47. ^Injlanbig, aBol^lanfidnbig, ©^idflic^. 

A female ought always to be dressed anfldnbig, for decency's 
sake ; her dress should be n^o^Ianftdnbig; suitable to her rank 
and station ; and [c^icfli^ in conformity to circumstances. 
A dress which leaves the body too much exposed is unan^ 
jidnblg ; one that is below one's condition is gcgen ben SOBoJ^I* 
jlanb (or ble ^ol^tanpdnbigfeit) ; and it would be unfc^idflicj^ 
to appear amongst a company of mourners in a coloured 
dress, ^(nfldttbigfeit has its immutable laws, njo^Ianfidnbig 
has its rules, and ©d^idfU(^feit depends frequently upon 
established custom. 

48. 5tttjiel^ett, fld^ aSebenfen, fi^ ©eflnnen. 

A person who is undetermined, jlel^t langc an (hesitates 
awhile) before he makes a purchase ; a timid person Beflnnt 
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fi(!^ lange (considers and doubts), because he is afraid of 
being cheated ; a prudent man Bebenft jt^ lange (deliberates 
long), because he considers whether it will be advantageous 
to him. 

49. 5Itttnjortett, (Srwiebern, 33erfejem 

We erwiebern (reply to or return) a speech, a compliment, 
&c. ; we criciebern also actions directed or addressed to us, as 
a bow, &c. We antttJOtten (answer) only a question, request, 
objection, &c. S3erfe|en is to answer in a verbal contest, and 
generally contains the idea of some heat and quickness. 

50. 5(rgn?o|tt, 3Serbad^t, a^ifftrauen. 

A suspicion founded on grounds existing in the thing 
itself, or on objective grounds, is called 93etbac^t.. Is the 
suspicion subjective ? — that is, existing merely in our own 
minds — it is called Qlrgiro^n. Thus one says : The circum- 
stance of a person's taking to flight at the time that a certain 
crime became rumoured, gave rise to the SSetbad^t that he 
might have been implicated in it. A jealous husband ttjirft 
Id^t feinen Strgnjol^n auf (is apt to have suspicion of) his 
virtuous wife, the cause of his suspicion lying only in his 
own jealousy. 

51. 5trt, aBeife. 

SSeife denotes the manner of existing or being, mode; 
9Irt is the thing itself, considered in regard to the certain 
character which distinguishes it from others, species. 

52. 9(uf, Dfen. 

A thing is said to be offen (open), when the ingress and 
egress are not impeded ; the absence of the impediment may 
be natural or artificial, ^luf applies to the obstacle itself, by 
the absence of which anything becomes open. A vein which 
is opened by a lancet is offen, but not auf. When the flood- 
gates are auf, the sluice is offen. 

53. QtufBeJalten, 9luf6enja]^rem 
Sluffiel^alten signifies merely, not to throw away, not ta 
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desiaroy a thing, ^fbmafjftm implies a certain care bestowed, 
in order to prevent a thing being lost or destroyed. 

64. ?lufgetaumt, ^vl^xq. 

3lufgcrdumt signifies, from its derivation, that the causes of 
discontent or dissatisfodtion are removed, cleared np. He is 
aufgetdumt who is not ill-hnmoured, and who takes part in 
the gaiety of a cheerful society. Sujiig is he who shews his 
feeling of pleasure, who breaks out into loud merriment. 
5lufgerdumt denotes, therefore, a more composed frame of 
mind than lujlig. 

65. 5lufl^altett, «§emmetu 

•^emmen signifies to stop or impede any motion or move- 
ment already commenced; auf^citcn, to hinder or prevent 
any action or motion, whether already begun or not. One 
may say, therefore : 3c^ l^ielt meine Xi)xantn lange auf, na^ 
bem fie af>&c einmal angefangen l^atten ju flieffen, fonnte id^ 
il^reit ©trom nid^t njieber l^emmen (I restrained my tears long, 
but after they had once commenced flowing, I could not stop 
the stream). 

56. 5luf]^e^ett, Qlufnel^men, ^lufrid^tem 

Wlan nimmt auf (one takes up) that which is not intended 
to lie on the ground, or anything one is going to carry. SD^an 
l^eBt auf (one raises) a thing to place it in a higher position. 
fSJlan xit^Ut auf (sets up) that which is to stand upright. 

57. 5luffagen, 9luffiinbigen. 

3luff unbigen seems to be used generally in a more solemn 
style, and of more important concerns than auffagen, and 
especially of written contracts or agreements. A lodging 
is aufgefagt; a sum of money standing out at interest, 
aufgefiinbigt* 

68. 5luf^)ajlfen, 5luflauetn. 

5luflauettt signifies to wait or watch for with an evil 
intention ; au^offot does not convey this last idea, ^an 
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louert einem auf (one lies in wait for a person) to whom ono 
intends some harm; man ipa^t einem auf (one looks ont, 
watches for a person) one wishes to B^eak to, when one 
expects him to pass, without knowing exactly when. 

59. ^n\xi(i)Un, Srdjiem 

^ufti^ten and trdflen are used according to the degree of 
depression or afSiiction which it is intended to relieye, and 
also according to the magnitude of the evils which have pro- 
duced the affliction. One would say, speaking of a person 
who had lost a trifling sum of money, that one tried ll^n ju 
trofien (to console him), but not aufjurid^ten* On the other 
hand, another who is bowed down with grief at the loss of 
an only child, we should try aufgutld^ten (to raise, to cheer). 
The depressed tid^tet man auf, and the sorrowM trdjiet man> 

60. 9lufric^ttfl, £>ffen]^eifjiG, mtt>U^. 

JDet: Dffenl^gige (the open-hearted man) says all he 
thinks, and exactly as he thinks ; bcr 5(ufri^ttge (the upright 
man) does not say everything, but only what he may say 
without indiscretion ; what he does say, however, is his real 
opinion. S)et Dffenl^erjige is necessarily always aitfrid^tig, for 
otherwise he must sometimes conceal his thoughts. Der 
5luftlc^tige is not always offenl^etjig ; what he cannot say as 
he thinks, he rather does not say at all. The reverse of 
Dfenl^etjigfeit is ^vxh^oHianQ (reserve) ; of Qlufrid^tlgfeit, 
SSerflellung (dissimulation or concealment). I do not act' 
aufrld^tig, when I pretend to think what I do not ; nor reWid^ 
(honestly, fairly), when I conceal what I know and thmk 
from any one who has a right to require me to make it 
known, or when I say or give him to understand the reverse 
of what I know to be the truth. 

61. 5tuffd^ie^en, SSetgdgnn* 

Wlcm ijetgogett eine ©aC^e (one delays a thing) which one 
does not do sufficiently quickly, or not against a certain 
flpe<afied time ; man fcS^ieBt auf (one puts off) that which one 
defers, or postpones doing, till some more oonvenletit tQi?3X5^ 
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time. A journey is S?crj5gert (delayed) on account of some 
business which unexpectedly intervened, and aufgef(^oBtn 
(put off) until such time as that business shall be finished. 

62. QlugarBeiten, SBearBeiten. 

SBeotBeiten denotes merely that one is occupied with, or 
working at a thing, in order to give it a greater degree of 
perfection. 3lu0arlcitett includes also the idea of perfecting 
or completing. One says : au0ar6eiten (to complete, to finish) 
a sermon, and BeatBeitw (elaborate) a certain subject in it. 

63. QtugBteiten, SSerBrelten. 

SSet^relten signifies to spread or expand a thing, which was 
till then enclosed in a less, over a greater space. 5lu8Breitcn 
refers to the greater number of places which a thing occupies. 
Thus one may say without distinction : 2)er ®nu^ l^at flcS^ 
in bem ganjcn 3ttttin«t miSge^reitet and ijer^reitet (the smell 
has spread over the whole room) ; the former refers only to 
all the different parts of the room in which the smell is per- 
ceived, the latter at the same time to the spot where it was 
first perceived within a smaller space. One may therefore 
also say : eine auSgc^reitete ©elel^tfamfeit (extensive learning), 
eln auSgeBreiteter Olul^m (wide-spread fame) ; but not : elne 
^ertrcitete ®^U^x\amUit, m SjerBreiteter SHul^m. 

64. 5(u6ftnbig nia(^en, Sinben. 

Sinben signifies to find or discover only what was lost or 
hid ; the discovery may be made by mere accident. 5i[u6« 
flnbig madden signifies to find out what was not before 
known, and what required considerable pains and thought 
to discover. 

65. 5lu0gang, Stfolg* 

9lu6gang signifies the termination of an action or series 
of actions, considered only as an event, without reference to 
a cause. @rfolg denotes the issue not merely as an event, 
but as the effect produced by some preceding act or cause. 
We made a journey which, in other respects, turned out to 
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our satisfaction, but which einen fc^Iec^ten 9(uggang nal^m 
{had an unlucky termination), being afterwards attacked by 
robbers, and plundered. Here we could not use ^rfolg, for 
the being robbed was not the effect of the journey. If any 
one by travelling has improved his health, we may say the 
journey has had for him einen QlMli^tn ^rfolg. Thus we 
say : JDie ^ranfl^eit nal^m einen traurigen 5lu8gang, ber ^ranfe 
{teB, ttjeil atte angewanbte OlettungSmittel ol^ne ^folg geHie^en 
)caren (the disease had a melancholy issue ; the patient died, 
every remedy having been employed without effect). 

66. 5lueneiben, @ntflelben. 

51u0flelben signifies properly to undress, to put off the 
garments in which one is clothed; (Sntfleiben has a more 
general signification, and means to put away any clothing or 
covering whatever. When a female lays aside an apron 
which she before had on, this is ein ©ntfleiben, but not ein 
5lugfleiben» Speaking of trees that the winter has robbed of 
their foliage, one may say: fie jlel^en entflelbet ba, but not 
au^gefleibet As @ntf leiben has a more extended signification 
than Qtugfleiben, entflelbet only is used for bare or naked, and 
not au6geffeibet, especially in a figurative sense. One says : 
Die S[Ba|rl^eit gefdftt au(^ ijon attem fremben ®(S^muc! entflelbet 
(the truth pleases even when deprived of all foreign orna- 
ment; i,e. — the naked truth); here one could not say 
auSgefleibet. 

67. SluSfommen, SBefanntnjetbem 

SBelanntwerben is said of anything which comes to the 
knowledge of others ; 5lu0f onimen only of that which it was 
intended should be kept secret. 

68. QtuSlegen, ©rfldten, Deuten. 

Both auSlegen and erflciren denote, to explain or make 
clear what is obscure ; with this difference, that auSlegen 
refers only to the signs, etfldren to the signification of the 
signs, or to the thing itself not considered as a sign, ^udtegen 
signifies to put the proper construction on the signs ; erf Idren, 
to explain whatever may be obscure or unintelligible ia 

B 
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their meaning. Thus, speaking of the construction of a 
sentence or passage, we should use ciuStegen ; of the sense of 
an obscure passage, etfldten. Seuten signifies to construe in 
a certain way, to point at something. One says of a person : 
er l^oBe unS unfei* ©tittfc^njeigen uBet gebeutet (he put a bad 
construction on our silence), looking upon it as a sign of 
coldness or enmity. 

69. 5Iu8rebe, QluSjIu^t, ©ntfc^ulbtgung^ 

The latter is used also when the grounds of excuse are 
good and sufficient ; the two former always denote that the 
grounds adduced are false and insufficient. 

70. 5tu0f^rad^e, SPi^unbatt* 

S)le SD'^unbatt is the form or idiom of a language peculiar 
to a province or country ; that peculiarity which distinguishes 
one dialect or branch of the parent language from another. 
Die 5lugft3tac^e signifies only the pronunciation which dis- 
tinguishes a dialect. The Low-German SD^unbott (dialect, 
idiom) is distinguished from the High-German not only by 
peculiar words, constructions, declensions, &c., but also by 
the 9luSf^rad^e (pronunciation). We may recognise the 
SUiunbott in the writing of an author, whose StuSf^Jtad^e we 
have never heard. 

71. 5luStl^eiIcn, aSettl^ellem 

A thing is ^ntf)dlt, when the whole is not given to one, 
when it is divided among a number ; and ba6 ^ertl^eilen has 
already commenced as soon as an entire thing is separated 
into two or more parts. 5(u8t]^eilett signifies also to divide 
or distribute among a number ; but baS 3CuStl^eilen does not 
begin till the share which each is to receive is given over to 
him. SSertl^eilen refers to an entire thing which must first 
be separated ; also to a number amongst whom a thing is to 
be divided : ^uStl^eilen denotes a dealing out or distributing 
of several things; also if they have not originally formed 
parts of a whole. Thus one does not say : J)^ ^teblger l^at 
t^a^ 5l6«ttbmal^I Sjettl^eilt, but auSgetl^eilt. 
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72. SSalg, Sett, ^anU 

Srett signifies a hairy or feathery covering, and is therefore 
properly applied only to the skin of hairy or feathery 
animals. 4aut is the reticular substance which is the 
natural covering of animal bodies, the skin. One says: 
cin ©^affett (a sheep-skin), and eine Sifci^aut (a fish-skin) ; 
the covering of the human body is called elne «§aut; that of 
some animals, tin S^etL For this reason the inner integu- 
ment alone, the hide or skin, even of hairy or feathery 
animals, is called ^avA, and not Sett; see «&itm]^aut; Jtno^en^ 
l^aut 5)a8 Sett (the hairy or feathery covering) of some 
animals is called SBalg. In the language of sportsmen, 
ftirriers, and tanners, these words are applied to the skin of 
particular animals; as — ©(S^affett, SBilbfc^welnl^aut, Sud^SBalg. 
Skins which are used with the hair on are called ff ette ; those 
from which the hair has been removed, ^&nU* 

73. 9BeBen, QiiUxn, ©^aubetn, ©d^auern. 

S)ad f8e(ett is a more considerable vibratory motion than 
3ittmi and ©ti^crabmt. ^ine (Srberjitterung is less violent 
than ein (Mbtbm* When the ground }ittert (shakes) from 
the discharge of artillery, the windows rattle ; but when the 
ground BeBet (quakes), whole buildings are thrown down, 
©d^aubern, like ^iittxrif denotes a slight sudden trembling 
motion ; but ©^aubettt signifies only a shuddering or quiver- 
ing of the skin, whereas 3ittent extends to whole hmbs of the 
animal body. ®^auet denotes a sudden quivering motion 
of the surface of the body, but of slighter degree than ©ti^oubet. 
©cJ^aubertl and ©cJ^auber are therefore said of the most 
violent and disagreeable sensations; ©(^auetn and ©^auer, 
of slighter, and sometimes even of agreeable sensations. 

74. SSebenfen, (SxvoaQtn, SSel^etjigen. 

^aa iebenit (we consider well) all the grounds or argu- 
ments for and against what we are about to undertake, from 
the fear that an error might expose us to some danger. A.^^ 
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however, there may be many arguments for and against the 
advantage, feasibility, &c., of a resolution, which are of 
greater or less weight, so enrdgt matt fie (we balance them) 
in order to ascertain their respective importance. SBel^er^igett 
implies, to consider or balance something with lively or deep 
feelings of interest (for instance : SBe^jerjlgen ®ie meitten ^atf) 
rt}of)lf let my counsel sink deep into your heart). 

75. SBebettfen, QvotxftL 

Ser 3weifel signifies merely, the hesitating to believe, the 
fluctuation of the mind respecting the truth of a thing. 2)ie 
Sweifet become SBebenfcn as soon as they constitute arguments 
against the advantage, feasibility, &c., of a thing, and afford 
matter for further thought or consideration. 

76. SBebutftig, ©iirftig, 

Siirftig denotes, in the most general sense, wanting, desti- 
tute ; ieburftig limits the sense to the want of a certain thing 
of which one has need, and is therefore invariably joined 
with the object needed. S)er ©urftige ijl ciner Unterjlu^ung 
mit @elbe ^cbiirftig (a destitute person needs pecuniary assist- 
ance) ; bet ^ltn\^ fonimt burftig an QWem auf bie SBelt, imb 
batum iji cr ber forgfaltlgen 5?flege fciner ©Uertt Bebiitftig 
(a man comes into the world destitute of everything, and 
therefore needs the fostering care of his parents). 

77. SBefaffen (jld^), -2lBgeBett (fld^). 

Wlan 'Befa^t fld^ tiiit clnem ©efcJ^dfte ttl^t (one does not 
engage in or undertake a thing) when one considers it too 
troublesome or dangerous ; matt giBt flc^ ttic^t bamit ab (one 
does not meddle with it) when one holds it beneath one's 
notice. 

78. SSefreiett, (SrUfett, Sflettett. 

The removing of an evil from a person or thing is expressed 
by Olettett, if the evil is only impending or approaching ; by 
SBefreiett and ©rtofett, if it is actually present. When a sick 
person recovers from a dangerous illness, one may say : bet 
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%cit l^aBe i^n getettet (the physician has saved him), although 
he lias not yet entirely 'Befreit (freed) him from the disease. 
Cfletten is used also of things, but SBcfreicu only of living 
csreatures, and ^lofcn, properly speaking, only of persons. 
Wlon rettet (one saves) goods from fire and shipwreck ; man 
Befrcit (one frees) an imprisoned bird; and man erlofet (one 
ransoms, delivers) a man jfrom captivity. 

79. SBefugt, SBered^tigt* 

Whoever can do or cause to be done a certain action, 
without any one's having a right to prevent him, or oblige 
him to the contrary, he is ^erec^tigt (has a right) to act thus ; 
has he legal grounds for doing so, he is Befugt (authorised). 

80. SBegegnen, 3wf<inimentreffen. 

Sufamnientreffcn, as its derivation denotes, signifies merely 
a coming together, without any reference to the direction in 
which the things approach one another; SBegegnen, on the 
contrary, denotes, to come together, approaching in opposite 
or different directions. If two persons set out from the same 
place, they may fix on another place where they will gufams* 
ntentreffen (come together) ; if they set out from opposite 
sides, they may agree on a third place where they will 
(einanber) Begegnen (meet one another). 

81. S8ell, %xt 

The 5txt differs from the SBeil, in its having a longer handle 
or helve, which gives it greater power in hewing ; the S8eil, 
from its shorter handle, is better adapted for cutting anything 
accurately. 

82. 9Bein, ©eBein, J^nod^en. 

All the firm hard parts of the animal body are called 
JtttO^ett, whether individually or in connection with others. 
SBettl; on the contrary, is a single bone which is moved by its 
own pecuHar muscles; as— baS ^IrmBein, baS ©c^uItcrBein, 
&c. The bones of the ribs are therefore not called {Ri^^jen* 
imt, but 8li|)^)enfnod^en. ®^Uin signifies all the bones of a. 
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body collectivelj, is generally used in higher language, and 
is said only of the bones of human beings. 



83. 95ela(3^en, SluSlad^cn, SSetlacJ^en. 

%uSla^m is said only of men, 9BeIa^en of things and 
actions, 33erla^en of both. QtuSlac^en and SScrloti^n convey 
also an idea of contempt, which is expressed by laughter ; 
to deride. SBelad^en denotes only the expression of mirth, 
without any contempt of the cause which excited our 
lau^ter. 

84. SSemanteln, Sef^dnigem 

SBemdtttettt signifies merely to conceal, to cloak what is 
bad in an action ; SBefd^ontgen, to give it a specious appearance. 

86. ©emeijiettt (fl(3^), SBerndd^tigen (fl^)» 

®ic^ ^entft^tlgen signifies merely to get into one's power, 
to obtain possession of; fld^ Bentetflem signifies jlc]^ ^emdc^* 
tigeit, with the intention of governing, of making one's self 
master over. 

86. fBti>ia(i}Un, SBal^tnel^mett. 

SBal^mel^mett signifies simply to have knowledge, or receive 
impressions of external objects through the medium or 
instrumentality of the senses or bodily organs ; BeoBad^tett 
conveys, in addition to this signification, the idea of peculiar 
attention. One would therefore say: elite ©oci^e ^clba&)im, 
when one directs a great degree of attention towards it, in 
order to discover something in it ; etUjaS voa^xn(f)mtn, when 
one perceives a thing either after attentive observation, or 
when the impression of the object presented to the senses 
arises of itself unsought or accidentally. 

87. aSetjien, fpia^en* 

$Iagen is used to signify the sudden rupture of a thing by 
internal force; Setflen is said when the rupture has an 
exterior cause. 
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88. Setiiti^tigt, 95ettufen, 95etf(^tieen. 

Siemtfen has the most general signification, and is nsed 
both in a good and bad sense. It signifies merely that a 
thing is generally known and much talked of. fBn^6)tiQt 
and ^etfi^rt^en are said only of such things as are ill-famed. 
The latter, however, is milder, and does not always contain 
the idea of the disadvantageous opinions being justly founded. 

89. ^nfi^xtn, SBetafleti. 

SSeriil^ren conveys the idea of touching or feeUng only by 
the smallest possible point of contact ; t8etaften; on the con- 
trary, gives us the idea of a greater surface, or several points 
of the body coming in contact, and takes place more with 
the flat of the hand ; iitthfjxtn, only with the points of the 
fingers. 

90. SBef(^t&nfen, SBegtengen. 

SBefd^dnfen adds to the idea of limiting or bounding, 
which is common to both these words ; also that of restraining 
within certain limits, of preventing further increase or exten- 
sion. t8egren^n, on the contrary, signifies merely to fix the 
furthest point of extension of an object, natural or moral. 
Our view is Bef^t&uft (confined) by a building which pre- 
vents our having a more extensive view ; a line is 'begtetigt 
(terminated) by its points, which determine its extent. 

91. Sefe^en, SBefl^ttgen, SSetrad^ten. 

SBefel^en signifies to look at, to inspect, in order to gain a 
more intimate knowledge of a thing. t8efl^tigen conveys 
the idea of a more particular attention to the thing which is 
the object of sight than SBefe^^en, and that the inspection is 
made for the purpose of examining or discovering the real 
state of a thing, fdttxa^kn difiers from SBefel^en and SBejId^^* 
tigen in expressing a higher degree of attention of the mind, 
a more careM contemplation of the object. 
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92. 95efud^en, ^lufwarten. 

SSefuc^en signifies to visit in a friendly manner, to keep up 
the interchange of civilities and salutations ; Qtujroatten, to 
pay a visit of respect or ceremony. 

93. SSeugen, SBiegen. 

SSiegen signifies to bend, to incline from a straight line in 
any direction. SSeugen denotes to bend from an erect or 
perpendicular line, to incline downwards, to become lower. 

94. S3ett)al^ren, Sluffcewal^ren, SSerwal^ten, 5(uf]^el6em 

Sluf^efcen signifies merely to put a thing into a place where 
it may not easily be lost or suiBfer injury. 3d^ ^cAt einen 
SBtief forgfditig aufgeJ^oBeu means, that I have laid it in a 
place where I can easily find it again. SSetral^tett and %\if^ 
ietral^ten imply also an employment of the means necessary 
to preserve a thing from injury or destruction. One may 
BeU)al^en (preserve) meat from becoming putrid by salting it, 
and for this purpose it is usual eS aufjuBetral^ren (to keep it) 
in a cool cellar. 93ertral^rcn means to preserve, by putting 
the thing intended to be kept into such a place of safety, that 
nothing which might be injurious to it can get at it. 

95. ^U% 95Iei(3^. 

That is said to be ^la% which has sufiered only a partial 
loss or diminution of its natural colour, so that the original 
colour is still distinguishable. S3Ia§ is therefore used in 
composition to denote a somewhat paler shade of any colour; 
as — 93Iaf rot^, SBta^gelt, &c. SSleld^, on the contrary, is said 
of that which has completely lost its primitive colour, which 
has become entirely colourless. 

96. SSraud^en, ©elBraud^em 

The two words are frequently used synonymously ; this 
distinction is, however, to be observed, that 'bxau^m signifies 
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rather to want, to require ; gelBtaud^en, to use, to apply. 
There is a great difference between Qlrjenei Braud^en and 
5lr^enel geSraudften. A person who only imagines himself ill, 
gelBraud^t 5lrjenel (uses medicine), although et feine Btaud^t 
(he does not require any) ; and many who think themselves 
well, Braud^en (want) medicine, and geBtaud^en feine (do not 
make use of any). 

97. Sixtbe, Saji. 

(Sim SBittbe is a burden borne by some living power; 
therefore, only that is so called which is borne by animals, 
but more especially by men. Any heavy weight, by what- 
ever body it may be borne or supported, is called einc Saft. 
We shoidd not say that a wagon breaks down under its 
SButbe, but under its !&a{t. Thus, therefore, as 93urbe signifies 
properly only a load borne by men, so in a moral sense it 
signifies a burden which is voluntarily undertaken. 
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98. J)dmi3fen, ©titten. 

S)dm!t}fen signifies to abate, to lessen in degree any motion 
or agitation ; jiiHen, to cause it to cease altogether. In 
bdm^pfen, force is used and resistance supposed ; bag ©titten 
may be effected also by soothing means. 9)^an bdm!t)ft einctt 
2lufrul^t (one puts down a tumult) by menaces, the advance 
of an armed force, &c. ; man ftillt if n (one appeases it) by 
exhortation, promises, &c. Wian bdm^ft eine ^egierbe (one 
suppresses a desire) by resisting it, so as gradually to extir- 
pate it ; man piHt jle (one appeases it) by gratification. 

99. Sauern, SBdl^ren. 

©auern signifies to remain in existence, to continue in the 
same state without perishing, not to decay, and contains the 
cause of a thing's endurance. SBdl^ren refers only to the 
time and to the state, the length of which is marked by the 
changes of what passes. One may say : bie dgi)!|3tifd^en $^ras 
ntlben l&aBen Big auf ben l^eutigen %aQ gcbauett, but not genjdl^rt 
(the Egyptian pjrramids have endured to the present day)^ 
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being c<mstracted of most durable materials; bar SBed^fd bet 
Soi^redgeUm tcSfyctt imb bouert no^ immrt fort, the change of 
the seasons eodores continually. 

100. 3)auetn, 98erbtlefen, ©eteueiu 

S§ geteuet tnid^ differs from eS baucrt and ed i)e!:brief t mld^, 
in referring merely to something which is past, and for 
■which we feel ourselves to blame. ®g bauert mi(^ may be 
said of something that has happened accidentally. Thus we 
may say : bie Qdt bouert mld^ (I grieve for the time) which 
I have been obliged to spend in any basiness^ and vid(if geteut 
(teut) bU B^it (I regret the time) which I have foolishly or 
carelessdy thrown away. SSerbrief en d^iotes a higher degree 
of sorrow or vexation. 

101. ©eutUd^, ©egtetflld^, fflerftfinblid^. 

A thing is beutUd^ which is evident to the understanding, 
clear to the mental eye, not obscure or difficult to be seen or 
understood, distinct. That is 6egteifti(^ which is capable of 
being comprehended, conceivable by l^e mind. SSetpfinblid^, 
that which can be understood. 

102. ©iti^tett, ®tbi(3^tett. 

Si^ten signifies to produce, by the creative powers of the 
mind and imagination, something that did not before exist. 
(Srbid^ten joins to this the idea of inventing fiction, or some- 
thing by which another is to be deceived. 

103. Slenen, Slufwarten. 

Slufhjarten signifies to attend or wait on, to be present in 
order to receive and execute tlie commands of another, 
^ienen, to execute the commands, to p^^rm services for 
anothffl*. 

104. Dreifl, *ft^n. 

Both words express that quality of mind which enables 
men to encounter danger and difilculty with firmness, or 
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without fear. ^iif)n, however, implies a greater degree of 
holdness, and is opposed to fearful or cowardly ; btei^ oon- 
veys the idea merely of assurance or confidence, and is 
opposed to bashful or timid. 

106. Sulben, fielbem 

Seiben denotes merely to permit, to suffer, not to resist, 
without specifying whether the thing tolerated is an evil or 
not. S)ulben always supposes that the thing borne or suffered, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, is an evil or misfortune, and is 
felt as such. S)ulbm is said only of men and beasts ; £eiben 
also of inanimate objects. One may say : !£)ie $r&t>o{ltti>tt 
ci)m leibet nut ben Slccufotit) na^ flci^ (the preposition pl^ne 
admits only the accusative case after it), but not buIbeL 

106. Sunfel, Unbeutlid^. 

As in the literal sense, bunfet implies a total absence of 
light, and unbeutlid^ only partial obscurity or indistinctness ; 
so, in a figurative sense, that is said to be bunfel which is so 
obscure as to be perfectly inc(»nprehensible ; unbeutlid^, that 
which is not perfectly clear, not obviously intelligible. 

107. ©itrt, Xxi>d(n. 

Surr differs from txodtti in being applied to bodies which 
are destitute of the moisture which forms the fluid part of 
animal substances, dim ttodtm «@anb is one which is not 
wet or damp ; eine ^unt, one which no longer contains the 
juices indispensable to life. 5!rotfener ©anb is merely such 
as is not wet; butter ®anb, such as possesses no nutritive 
moisture for plants, on which nothing can vegetate. 
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108. ^tfe, aBln!et 

The exterior point where two converging lines or sur&ces 
meet is called dck; the interior point, or internal angle, 
aSlnW. When I call a hat bteietflg (three-cornered), I 
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consider it with regard to its external surface ; and when I say- 
that the SSinfel (angles) of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, I refer to the space comprised within the sides of a 
triangle, the internal angles. In common language, however, 
eln SBinfel is often called eine @tfe, but eine @tfc never eitt 
SKinfel. One frequently says: the stick is standing in ber 
@cfe, instead of, in beni ^infcl ; but never : I hurt myself an 
elnem SBinfel, but an einer ddt. 

109. ^^xt, Olul^m* 

Olul^m is a higher degree of ^l^te (honour). One who is 
distinguished in his native town, or among his fellow-citizens, 
for his unsullied good name, has (§:i)xt, but not Olul^m* S)er 
(Kul^m requires that the worth of a man should be more 
generally known, that his exalted reputation be derived from 
the extensive praise of great or remarkable exploits or 
accomplishments. 

110. ^l^terfcietung, @]^tfut(3^t. 

^^rfitrd^t is a feeling of admiration or reverence mingled 
with awe, and inspired by the consciousness of our own 
insignificancy and littleness. ^^rerBietung is not an internal 
emotion, but merely an act of respect or obeisance. 

111. (Sl^rloS, Vintf)xU^. 

The man is und^rlid^ who is undeserving of any respect or 
esteem ; he is el^rloS who is publicly branded with infamy, 
or who is destitute of all feeling of honour. The swindler is 
unel^rlt^^ inasmuch as he acts dishonestly ; but not necessarily 
tfjxlo^f until his dishonest actions are pubhcly known. 

112. (gile, »&aft 

(§,[U differs from «&aji, in proceeding merely from external 
causes ; «&a|l, on the contrary, arises from internal. That 
person is eitig who has not much time to accomplish a thing 
in ; he is l^apig who, from an inward restless ardour, does 
everything in a hurry. 
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113. mViQ, eilfettig, ^ajlig. 

Each of these words implies an eagerness to despatch some- 
thing in a short time. But he is eitig who has not much 
time left, and has therefore the motive for performing much 
in a short space of time. 2)et (Silfertige actually does despatch 
much in a short time, is quick in performance ; not as ber 
l^ajiigc, whose motions are accelerated by an inward restless 
impulse, but because the circumstances are urgent. @ilfertig 
can be said of persons only, eilig also of things. One may 
ask a person who is writing a letter: SCBarum flnb f!e fo 
ellfertig ? and the answer may be : ber 93rief i ji eitig ; i, «.— it 
must be speedily at the place of its destination. 

114. ^ittige, ^ili^t, 5Wan^e* 

5Kan^e denotes an indeterminate number of persons or 
things ; not all, but many, ©inige and ettid^e convey an idea 
of a smaller number ; more than two, but not many. 

115. ©inobe, ffiiijie, aBilbtii^. 

@inobc is a place uninhabited by human beings, but not 
necessarily uninhabitable. SBilbni^ is a place that is uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited, but may by industry and art be 
rendered habitable. SQBufle is a tract of land not only not 
cultivated or inhabited, but from the sterility of the soil, or 
other cause, is incapable of becoming so. 

116. (ginfam, Qltlcln. 

5lttein expresses merely the state of being alone, not having 
company, without any reference to the duration of this state, 
^infant is applied to one who usually lives in solitude, or 
who is remote from all society, ^infant, therefore, always 
implies a greater seclusion from society. 

117. ^Inf^drfen, @in))tdgen. 
(5irH)rdgen signifies merely to impress something on the 
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mind, in order that it may be retained in the memory; 
elnfd^dtfen implies to enforce, to urge something on the mind, 
so as to move it to action, and incite it to the fulfilment of 
duties. We endeavour elnju!t)rd9ett (to impress) upon the 
memory of a child the words of a language which it is 
required to learn ; but we eittfd^dtfett (enforce) on its mind 
rules for its conduct, obedience to its parents. 

118. (BntlxafUn, ©^wdcs^em 

A thing may be reduced in strength or force as well by 
depriving it of its natural inherent properties of strength, as 
by reducing the degree of power which it has till now been 
able to exert. In the fb:st instance, a thing is said to be 
entfrdftet ; in the second, gefti^njd^t* <S(^n3dd^en is therefore 
said only of the strength or force ; eittfrdften, of the thing 
possessing it. When the force of a stream of water is 
weakened by some intervening obstacle, it is said to be ges= 
fd^tt)d(3^t, as the water loses a certain degree of its former 
impetus ; but not entfrdftet, for the inherent quahties of the 
water remain the same. 

119. ©rftnben, (intUdtn. 

^ntbe^en signifies to find out or come to the knowledge 
of something which before existed, though to us unknown ; 
erftnben, to devise something new, to contrive and produce 
something that did not before exist As soon as the telescope 
was etfunben (invented), Gkdileo entbedfte (discovered) the 
satellites of Jupiter. 

120. dx^t^^n, (ix^f)tn. 

^IfeBen signifies to raise from a low place to a higher; 
et^ol^en, to give additional height to. One says : 2)ie ^dnbe 
gen «^immel erl^eBen (to lift one's hands towards heaven) ; bad 
^au0 Ifi um ein ©totoerf txf)iif)ti njorben (the house has been 
raised a story). The same distinction is observed in the 
figurative sense of these words. Thus one says : ©er Jtonig 
f)at i^n in ben 2lbelfianb nf)f>f>m (the king has elevated him 
to the rank of nobiUty); bet ^dttig ^at xf)m feine SBefoIbung 
n^b^tt (the king has increased his salary). 
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121. dxoinn, ^innel^men. 

^innel^mctt signifies, in general, to take possession of a 
thing; etoBetn implies a forcible taking possession bj a 
soyereign, or in his name, of what belongs to an enemy. A 
stranger nimmt ein (occupies) as many rooms in an inn as he 
has need of, and are assigned to him by the landlord ; a 
general eto'bett (conquers) a country or city, which in the 
name of his sov^^ign he takes from the enemy by forcible 
means. 

^eU)&]^ten signifies simply to come to the knowledge of the 
worth and perfection of a thing. @r))rol6ett ihcludes also the 
idea of having obtained this knowledge by actual trial of a 
thing, by having put it to the test, din UvoaS)xHx ffreunb 
(a known friend) is one whose friendship, by long experience, 
we have become acquainted with; tin et^toBtet (a tried 
friend), one of whose friendship, by repeated proofe, we are 
convinced. 

123* (grf^einung, ©ejl^t 

In the language of the Bible, dxi ® efl^t is an image of the 
femcy, which a person in his sleep, or in a trance, imagines 
to be real and existing distinct from himself, a vision; 
eine ©rfti^einung, on the contrary, is the image impressed on 
the senses whilst the person is awake, and not under the 
influence of a trance, an apparition. 

124. (Stfe^en, (ix^atUtu 

(Srflatten implies as well the restoring or returning of a 
thing to its original state, as the indemnifying^y means of 
an equivalent ; the signification of ^fe^en is limited to the 
latter sense, and the compensation given as an equivalent is 
ber @r[a^. A thief who has stolen a horse, if it is foimd 
with him uninjured, mu^ e8 wtebet etjiatten (must restore it) 
by returning it to its owner ; if he has injured it so as to be 
no longer serviceable, muf er ben ©c^aben etjiatten (he must 
make good the damage), either bobur^, baf et i\)n etfe|t (by 
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supplying one of equal value), or by paying the worth of 
the horse. 

125. dxixaQtn, S^ragen, SScrtragen* 

5!ragen signifies merely, not to loathe or abhor, not to have 
any aversion to a thing, ^tragen, to overcome or suppress 
one's aversion. XxaQtn, therefore, is said of lesser iUs, ertragen 
of greater, ^ertragen signifies to be insensible to that which 
to others is burdensome or annoying. An unsusceptible 
person ijertrdgt SBcIeibigungen (bears offences), from insensi- 
bility ; a meek person erttdgt f!e (tolerates them), from the 
mildness of his temper. The former ijertrdgt, the latter 
ertrdgt. One says of a wine-drinker : tx tann ijiel ijertragen 
(he can stand a great deal), when a great quantity of wine 
does not affect him, or cause him any inconvenience. 

126. dxiH^tn, 5luferjie]^en, Slufgiel^en. 

Stufgiel^ett differs from ^tjiel^cn and ^lufergiel^en in referring 
to the mere physical perfection, which consists in the pre- 
servation and care of the body; @rjiel^en and 5lufergiel^ett 
include that formation or improvement of the mind, which 
enables a man one day to provide for himself. Thus one 
says of animals, and even of plants : ba^ man f!e aufgegogen 
l^aBe (that one has reared them), but not etgogen or aufergogen. 



127. Sutc^ten, ©d^euen. 

^iiX^Uxi (originally = fd^aucm, gittern) expresses merely 
the sensation excited by the apprehension of some impending 
evil. In ©d^eucn (originally = flicl^en), the consequence is also 
implied, tha* one avoids" the object by which the fear has 
been excited. 

128. ^nx^Uxli^, Sur^tBat. 

©aS Siird^terii^c (the frightfiil) excites a more violent 
emotion than baS Surt^tBate (the fearful or dreadful). 
Alexander, by his military skill and the victories he 
obtained in consequence, was (eitt fnxdftbdxtx ©egner) a 
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formidable opponent to his enemies ; and Attila, by his 
hideous form and his cruelties, that inspired every one with 
dread (ein ^ux^tttli^tx ^axbax), a terrible barbarian. 

129. Suf jiai3fen, ®))urcn. 

Su^fla!t)fen are the impression of the feet of animal 
bodies. @^3uren are also the marks or traces of any body, 
without necessarily implying the impression of it in a softer. 
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130. Oabe, ©efd^ctt!. 

Both these words signify anything given or bestowed ; but 
®aBe is now generally used to denote that which is given by 
a higher and richer person to an inferior or more needy ; 
©ef^cnf that which one gives to a friend, an equal, or a 
superior. SKan mad^t feinem Sreunbe ein ®ef(^en!, man xt\Ci)t 
eincm SScttler eiue ®aBe (one makes a present to one's friend, 
one bestows a gift or charity upon a beggar). Thus, in 
modem language, ®aBe is used to denote that which we 
receive from a superior, or from one we conceive to be a 
superior. 

131. (^ani, SSotlflanbig, SSotHfommen. 

A thing is said to be ganj (whole), of which simply no 
p/irt is wanting; that is t)oUjidnbig (complete) which is not 
defective, and by reason of its having no deficiency, perfectly 
answers its purpose or destination, ©in ganger 5lnjug (an 
entire suit or dress) is one which is not defective in any of 
its parts ; ein ijottfldnbiger 5lngug, one that comprises every- 
thing necessary to complete clothing, that being the object 
or destination of the dress. SSoUfommen adds to the above 
the idea of having all that is requisite to its nature or kind, 
and of having attained the highest degree of excellence it is 
capable of. 

132. ®ajfe, ©tra^e. 

©ttaf e (Lat. ma strata) signifies originally a paved way, 
for with the Romans the high-roads were paved. Afterwards^ 

c 
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all the great roads in Germanj came to be denominated 
®traf ett; although not paved. In a more limited sense, the 
word ^tra^ is now used to denote the payed way between 
the houses in towns and villages. The distinction commonly 
made between (Stxd^t and ©affe is, that under the former 
are understood the long and broad ways between the houses, 
streeCs; under the latter, the smaller and narrower, lanes. 



133. ©ajtl^of, ®ajll^au0, ^nUxqt, SBittl^gl^aug. 

Only such houses are now called «&et6erge, in which 
travellers receive merely shelter and bed, and are intended 
only for the poorer classes who carry their provisions with 
them. If in such pubhc houses provisions are all furnished, 
they are then termed SBirtl^gl^dufer^ @itt ©ajJ^of is a spacious 
building, in which strangers or guests with their servants, 
horses, &c., are lodged and entertained for money. Such 
houses are usually denominated ® aftl^aufet; in which strangers 
are entertained, but not lodged. 



134. ©e^etbe, Wlitm, ©timaffe* 

SWiene (from meinen) differs from ©eBetbe (from the old 
(jld^) ge'Baten = fld^ Bettagen); first, by its denoting merely 
voluntary and significant motions of the body — ©e^berbeti, 
on the contrary, signifying also involuntary; and also by 
the former being Umited to the motion of the face alone, 
©rimaffe expresses only a disagreeable distortion of the 
countenance from habit, afifectation, or insolence. 



135. ©eBieterlf(^, ^errifd^. 

©eiietetifd^ is an oflfensive behaviour towards others, 
arising from an overweening idea of one's own power. 
Such a behaviour is termed l^errifc^ when it proceeds from 
an exaggerated or misplaced notion of one's rights. (Sin 
geBietetifi^er Xon (an imperious tone) without power creates 
contempt, and is ridiculous; tin l^errifd^e^ SSetragen (domi- 
neering conduct) without right excites indignation. 
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136. ©eBorgetv @i(^er» 

That is said to be ge^otgen, which has been placed oat of 
the danger which impended, or which has been brought 
into a place of safety, where there is no longer anything to 
be apprehended. The goods of a shipwrecked seafarer are 
geBorgen as soon as they are brought to land, ©id^er refers 
to the safety or shelter in which the person or thing gcBorgm 
is. Jteltt ©eefal^rer, ber aug bem »&afen Unft, ifl fidget, baf er 
ou^ in benfelBen u?iebet eintaufen u?erbe, no seaman who ssuls 
out of a harbour is sure that he will run into the same again. 

137. ©efctaud^, ©itte, ©ewol^nl^eit 

©itte extends to everything internal and external in the 
actions, or in the dress and habitation, ©ewol^nl^ett and 
©itte differ from each other in this, that the latter implies 
at the same tune that the propriety or becomingness of the 
usage is considered. In some countries it is bie ®tVocif)viS)^ 
(the custom) to yoke two, in others, four horses abreast. In 
this case there is no reference to the propriety. ©eBraud^ is 
the usage or custom which by common consent is observed 
on certain occasions. 

138. ©ebulbig, ©elaffen. 

©ebulb (from bulbflt) denotes that quaUty or temper of 
mind which enables one to endure something disagreeable, 
without too eagerly desiring the termination of it. He is 
gelaflen who suppresses or moderates every violent emotion 
of the mind, especially of a disagreeable nature. We may 
be gelaffcn at the thought also of past or future evils ; gebulbig, 
only under present. 

139. ©efatlen, 9Setiel6ett. 

©efatten denotes merely the pleasure which anything 
causes us, without implying a wish to possess it ; SBelieBett, 
on the contrary, that state in which we desire the possession 
of the object with which we are pleased. 
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140. ©efdngnifc Jtetfer. 

©efdngnif may signify any place of safe custody in which 
a person is held in a state of involuntary restraint. <$tetf er 
is the close apartment or dungeon in which a prisoner is 
kept confined. 

141. ©egen, SBlber. 

©egen refers merely to the situation or direction of two 
bodies moving towards each other; n?iber implies also a 
tendency or endeavour to exert their force against or in 
opposition to each other. 

142. ©el^alt, SSefoIbung, )i^o^n, Sol^nung, ®oIb. 

!^oi)n denotes, in a general sense, any recompense or 
requital for an3rthing performed, good or bad; in a more 
limited sense, it signifies the money which a workman may 
justly demand for his labour. Both )^d]^nung and ®oIb 
signify the money or pay which a common soldier receives 
for his services. 3BefoIbung is said only of the salary of 
persons in public offices ; ©el^alt also of such as are in the 
service of private persons. 

143. ©el^eiw, «&eimlic^. 

The latter is more used in ordinary life, and of unimport- 
ant concerns ; also of such things as one person whispers to 
another. 5)aS ©el^einie conveys the idea of separating from 
the company and going aside, in order to be certain of not 
being heard. 

144. Oel^en, SBanbetn, SBanbetn, SBatlen. 

©el^en is said as weU of beasts as of men ; SBanbetn, of 
men only, and particularly of a manner of going or walking 
which is unaccompanied by any labour or fatigue, as 2\x^a 
wanbein (to take a walk, to walk for pleasure or amusement). 
SSanbern is said of persons travelKng on foot, as SBanberer 
(a traveller, an itinerant traveller). SBatlen, which is also 
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said of liquid bodies in motion or ebullition, signified origi- 
nally Qtf)t\\, to go, to move generally, and is still used in this, 
sense, more especially in solemn style. 

145. ®e|>or(^en, ffotgcn, 

©el^orc^ctt implies that the person who ge^otd^t (obeys), 
acts according to the will of another. One may, however, 
eineni ^nbcrn folgen (follow another), without acknowledging 
any obligation to do so. Thus we say : eiticm SSefel^te Qtffoxdim 
(obey a command), but, einem S3el[:|3ielc folgen (follow an 
example); the former, because we are obliged; the latter, 
because it pleases us. 

146. ©el^oten, ©eBixl^rcn. 

Whatever necessarily forms part of, or by right belongs to 
another thing, is said ju gel^oren (to belong) to it. Thus : 
a part gel^ort (belongs) to the solar system, &c. Whatever a 
person has a just claim or right to, ge|)ort il^in (belongs 
to him); if this claim is founded merely on his merit or 
worthiness, eg geBul^tt il^m (it is his due). 

147. ©elinbe, ©anft, <Sa^t or (Sa^U, Seife, ®ema(3^, 

In the words gelinbe, fanft, fad^te/ Seife, the effect denoted 
is a slight touch or contact; in gema^, a slight movement. 
®mxa^ gel^en signifies not to hurry. SaS ©elinbe and <Sanfte 
affects the feelings; bad £etfe^ the hearing, ^ad ©elinbe, 
from the slightness of the contact, gives merely no painfiil, 
or a less painfiil sensation ; bag ®anfte produces <at the same 
time an agreeable one. Thus, figuratively, one would not 
say, gelinbe, but fanfte SieBfofungen, for it is intended the^r 
should be agreeable; on the other hand, one would say: 
gelinbe ©ttafen, of such as are not intended to be too severe. 
@nm)}f(i(!^ implies more especially humanity and kindness. 

148. Oelingen, Oetatl^en, @lnf(3^Iagen, ©liicfen. 

When exterior circumstances produce a prosperous termi- 
nation, or chance favours the accomplishment of what is 
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attempted or intended, we use gludetu When, on the con- 
trary, the success of an undertaking proceeds from the 
Judicious choice of the means, or depends upon our own 
skill or prudence, we use gellngctt. ©eratl^eit and einfd^Iagen 
are said of the thing or work itself; gellngett, principally of 
the means employed. Siitfd^Iagcn implies a greater degree 
of uncertainty in the issue, a greater effect of chance than 
qttatim* A painter may say : biefeS ©cmal^lbe iji tnir Voi>f)l 
gerat^m, but not : eS ifl gut eingefd^lagen. 

149. ©emad^, Sangfant^ 

Sangfam denotes slowness of motion in general. ®ema(J^ 
also conveys the idea that the body in motion uses no exer- 
tion. Sangfam, therefore, may be said of the motion of all 
bodies ; gcmad^, only of that of persons. 

160. ©emdd^n^, SSequem. 

"When in using the objects that surround us, we experience 
no trouble in the application of them, we call them Bcquem* 
A staircase is Bequcm, when it is neither too steep nor too 
narrow, ©emdd^lid^ implies that the surrounding objects do 
not affect us disagreeably. A chair is Bequettt when neither 
too high nor too low, and genidd^lid^ when softly cushioned. 
(Sin Bequemet SKenfd^ is averse from all trouble and exertion ; 
eitt gemd(5^Kd^er is easily rendered uncomfortable by that 
which surrounds him. 

161. ©etncin, 3ingctnein. 

S)a0 ©etttcine (the general) is opposed to the particular, 
and signifies belonging equally to more than one, or to 
many indefinitely ; a^emeln, relating or belonging to the 
whole. (Sine gemeine Steeinung, is an opinion common to 
many, or to the greatest number; bte aKgemeine SReinung, 
the opinion of every one without exception. 

152. ©emcinfd^aftUd^, SugUl^- 
3ugUid^ signifies merely happening or existing at the 
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same time. ®emeinfd^aftli(^ implies that the efforts of many 
are united to effect one object 

153. ©enel^mlgeit, Swge^en, 3«sejlel^en, aBcnjlttigeti; 

^innjittigctt. 

©enel^migctt conveys the idea that what another does 
meets with our approbation, that it pleases us. Suge^eit 
and Swgcpel^W do not necessarily imply that we approve of 
that which we do not prevent ; on the contrary, they often 
include the idea that it is displeasing to us. SBen^iHigen 
and ^inn^tKtgen declare that we willingly grant that which 
another requires, and are thus distinguished from jugeBett 
and gugejiefen, which express simply, that we forbear to 
prevent. 

154. ©tpolUx, @e^)taffet, ©eraffel, ©etdufc!^, ®et5fe, 

©etiimmeL 

®erauf(3^ is opposed to ©title (stillness), and signifies noise 
or sound of any kind generally. Silk dresses, falling rain, 
the vnnd, arms, make tin ©etSufd^. ^in ©etofe proceeds 
from more violent impressions. One says : bag ©etdfc of a 
waterfall, of a battle, &c. ©erajfel is the noise caused by 
chains, carriage-wheels, &c., rattling over pavement, &c. 
©c!|3raflct is the noise produced by the violent separation of 
solid bodies. @ittc SKauer flurgt mit ©c!|3rajfcl elit (a wall 
falls with a crash). ©c^JOlter is the sound made by the 
falling of soUd bodies, ©etuittttiet is properly the bustle pro- 
duced by a multitude of men or animals moving in a disorderly 
manner. 

155. ©ere(^t, aBittig. 

S)er SBitlige; acts according to the laws of nature and the 
dictates of his own conscience ; bet ®m^U, as the duties 
imposed by law require him to do. 

156. ©etn, SBittig* 

SBlKig (from ttJoHcn) merely excludes the notion of exter- 
nal force or constraint. What we do wlttig (willingly), we 
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do without compulsion ; it may perhaps be contrary to our 
inclination, yet we do it because we yield to good and suf- 
ficient reasons, ©erit (from gel^reit — i.e., ^ege|rcit) signifies 
not only that there is no compulsion, but that what we do 
QtXXlf is done with pleasure. 

157. ©efd^dftStrdgct; SBcijotlmd^tigtcr. 

The ©cfd^dftStrdgcr conducts or manages the affairs which 
are intrusted to him by another, according to the supposed 
will of the same, even without being expressly empowered. 
A §8ei)ottmdd^tigtcr is a person invested with full power to 
transact any business, more especially to conclude contracts or 
treaties. 

158. ©cfd^irr, ®txat^, ©efaf, gag. 

©etdtl^ denotes all the different articles collectively which 
are used for any purpose, of whatever kind they may be. 
©cfd^irr is a pai*t of the ©erdtl^, which serves one certain 
purpose, and usually consists of such utensils as can contain 
anything. Plates, dishes, &c., belong to the ^^ifd^acfd^lrr ; 
knives, forks, napkins, <fec., to the %i\Ci)Qtxati). This general 
definition will also apply to ^Jferbegefd^irr. Smaller and 
more shallow vessels are also denominated ® cfc^irt ; deeper 
and more capacious, Sdffer and ©cfage. Formerly, Sap 
(from fajfen) signified any vessel ; see ^iutcttfaf, ®aljfa§, &c. ; 
now, this word is used only for such as are made by the 
cooi)er. 

159. ©ejtttet, ©ittn^ ©ittfam. 

©eflttet refers merely to the exterior deportment; jlttlici^ 
implies conformity of all our free actions with moral law. 
@ittfam has a special reference to that which is fit and 
becoming in social intercourse, in actions and discourse. 

160. ©eflabe, Ufer, ©ttanb, Sfleebe, ^nj^t. 

Ufcr is the most general denomination of the border of the 
sea, or of a lake or river, ©cflabe is a part of the sea-shore 
where vessels may approach and land, ^trattb is a flat 
shore on which vessels ground or strand from the shallowness 
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of the water. Oleebe, a place where ships may ride securely 
at anchor, at some distance from the shore, sheltered from 
the violence of the wind. ,Jtufic is used to express the land 
that extends along the sea-shore, and comprehends more 
than lifer, which signifies merely the horder of the sea. 

161. ©etranf, ^ranf, JTrunf. 

@tn ^tunf is as much as one can drink at once, or at one 
draught, din Xxant is any drinkable medicine ; it may be 
useful or deleterious. (Sin ©d^laftranf is, therefore, properly 
speaking, a potion taken to cause sound sleep ; tin 0^1af« 
trunf, that which is drunk before going to bed. Such a 
narcotic medicine is sometimes also called ein @d)IaftrunF; 
but only when privily and insidiously administered, in order 
to produce unnatural sleep. @itt ©etranf signifies any 
beverage which serves to quench the thirst, or which is 
drunk on account of its agreeable quahties, and is thus 
distinguished from JJ^ranf , 

162. ©ivfel, HBUjfel; ©^Jifee. 

©i^fel is said of all high bodies, and denotes simply the 
highest part, or upper extremity of them. 2)er SBi^fel 
signifies the top of a tree only. ^Dte ®V^t^e is the acute 
termination of a body, or the top of any body whose sides 
terminate in a point. 

163. ©teid^formig, (Sinffirmig. 

3)aS ^inf5rmige (sameness) is, without variety ; bie ©leid^* 
fSmiigfeit (uniformity) gives to variety a pleasing accordance 
or consistency. 3)ie ^informigfeit tires by its continual and 
unvaried sameness; bie ©lei^formigfeit, which consists in 
the conformity of all the parts, pleases. 

164. ©lieb, ©Uebma^. 

©Itebet are the li^bs of animal bodies, inasmuch as they 
are subordinate parts of the whole, and are capable of volun- 
tary motion. ©Ueber are called ©liebmaflen, inasmuch as 
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thej are the insiamments of the soul, and sabservient to its 
volition. 



166. ©ottlofer, ©iinbet; Sofer, SBoSl^after, ^udCifd^er, 

Slui^Iofer, 95erru(^ter. 

(^in ©fittbet is one who has voluntarily violated or dis- 
obeyed the divine laws, or neglected any known duty, (^'m 
fSb\tt is one who intentionally wrongs or harms others. He 
is Bod^aft who rejoices at the injury he has done to others, or 
at any evil which may have happened to them. S)ie SCtdfe 
joins to the idea of SBodl^eit that of secrecy and cunning. 
©Ottlod signifies having no reverence for God, nor respect 
for the divine law. §lud^Io8 (=ol^tte guten ®mtd^— f.ft, 
0lamen) is he who no longer respects either human or divine 
laws, and is lost to all sense of shame or honour, ^nxn^i 
is he whose profligacy has reached such a pitch as to be 
capable of any wickedness, however great or horrible. 

166. ©taunjcrben, ©rauett. 

©rauwetbctt signifies simply to become gray, and may be 
used indiscriminately of anything, ©rauen is said only of 
the hair of men and animals, and figuratively of the day. 
3)er XoQ grauet fcJ^on (the day is beginning to dawn) ; bet 
2ftenfd^ gtauet f^on (the man is growing gray). 

167. ©rauen, ©tduel, 5lBfd^eii, ©raufcn. 

©rduel and QtBfd^eu denote the emotion of the mind which 
arises from the contemplation of some great impending evil, 
©rouen and ©roufen refer to some imminent danger or evil, 
and imply a high degree of fear or horror, ©raufen denotes 
a stronger impression of fear or horror than ©raum. Things 
that excite ^^fd^eit and ©rduel are also called ©rduel, so 
that in this signification ©rduel and ^bfd^eu stand in the 
relation to one another of cause and effect. 

168. ©renge, ©ftranle. 
©rett^n and ®(^tan!en^ in their most general signification, 
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are thus distinguished. @ren^n denotes simply that part 
which terminates a thing, or the farthest point of its exten- 
sion ; ©^rattfen, that which bounds or circimiscribes it, or 
restrains its further extension. Both words are used of 
moral as well as of natural objects. 



H 
169. tgdte, «&aBfeIigfeit, Out, SSetmdgeiu 

^©a'Be signifies movable, @ut immovable property. Further, 
<@aBe denotes only the material, ®ut also the inmiaterial 
things which a person possesses — ^his rights, liberties, &c. 
'^aBfeligfcit signifies only the little paltry stock of goods and 
chattels which constitute the entire personal property of any 
one. 93erm5gen comprehends all the property, real and 
personal, which a person possesses. 

170. «§aber, ^a\>^m, Sutn^jett. 

J^a))!|3en are any little scraps of cloth or stuff, though still 
serviceable. S(t()^3en are termed fiutn^Jen when so worn or 
used that they can no longer be made use of for their original 
purpose ; when fit only for wipers, to work into paper, <kc. 
^in «&abrt is a piece of stuff which is so worn that the threads 
are torn and the texture become loose. 

171. «§agel, ©d^Io^en. 

«&agel signifies haU, collectively ; ®(^Iof en are the indi- 
vidual hailstones. 

172. «§ager, SKagcr. 

<@agev (meagre, haggard) refers to the form, and signifies 
destitute of flesh, or having little flesh. SWager (lean, thin) 
refers to the matter, and is the reverse of fat. One says, 
therefore, of a piece of lean meat, that it is mogereS, but not 

173. ^dmif(!^, 3:iidCif(^. 
Both endeavour to injure, or do evil to others in secret ; 
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but bet «&cimifd^e more that he may accomplish his purpose 
with the greater certainty ; ber 2!urfifc^e, that he may escape 
the just punishment which awaits him if discovered. !£)er 
^ildfifd^e has generally more malice, but perhaps no wit; 
bcr '§dmifd^c is never without the latter. 

174. '§anbel; ®cn?erBc, ^txUf)x, «§attblung. 

©ewerBe is any business which a person carries on for 
procuring subsistence or for profit. 2)cr «&anbel is the busi- 
ness of exchanging commodities by barter, or the purchase 
and sale of goods, wares, and merchandise. 93erfe|r is the 
reciprocal traffic or commerce itself. Gonamon use also 
distinguishes between '§anbcl and '^anbluttg. The former is 
used to denote the business of buying and selling itself; the 
latter, the permanent establishment, under the management 
of one or more persons, for the purpose of carrying on that 
business. 

175. »§ang, 0lelgung; %xitl, 

01elguttg signifies a leaning of the mind or will, arising 
from conviction or choice. «§ang implies a stronger bent,, 
and is often the effect of an insuperable natural propensity. 
Xxk^ is a natural impulse or innate propensity, and belongs 
also to the lower animals. 

176. '^axm, ®xam, ^ixmrtitx, ^ergeleib. 

«^ummer is the uneasiness or pain of mind produced by 
the loss of or disappointment in the expectation of any good; 
real or supposed sorrow, ©ram is the pain occasioned by 
the deeply felt loss of any highly valued good, and denotes a 
more violent emotion than Summer. »§ann, although origi- 
nally the same word as ®rom, implies a higher degree of 
grief. •&erjclelb is the pain of mind arising from the feeling 
of having suffered wrong, or from the mortification of receiv- 
ing evil, not only undeservedly, but at the hands of those 
from whom we least expected it. 

177. «&arnifc]^, $anjcr, ^xixa^. 
«@antif(^ signifies the whole iron or other metal covering 
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for the body ; ^Patljet, only that for the breast, belly, and 
back ; Stvixa% merely the breastplate. 



178. »6arten, SBarten. 

SBarten signifies simply to wait till the arrival of some 
person or event, ^antn joins to the above the idea of 
dissatisfaction ; it is a disagreeable waiting for some wished- 
for good. 

179. ^an)pt, Sti>)pf. 

«§aui)t denotes the head with reference to the form ; ^opf, 
with reference to the matter. «&au^t is used in a higher or 
more solemn style. One would say : he went in Blo^cm 
^0)pf( (bareheaded) in rain and snow ; but he uncovered fcin 
efeiriirbigeS «&au^t (his venerable head). Kings are called 
gefrdnte vgdu^tcr, and not gefronte ^o:pfe. 



180. ^auSgerotl^, fSlbUln, 

All the implements and utensils destined and requisite for 
housekeeping are denominated »§auSgcrdt]^. By Wtbf>dn is 
generally understood such articles as are added to the inte- 
rior of a house or apartment for convenience or ornament. 
Kitchen utensils belong to the ^^auSgetdtl^ ; sofas, musical- 
instruments, pictures, &c., to the WibUln, 



181. '&c(fett, SBrfiten. 

SBriiten denotes simply the sitting of the bird on its eggs 
in order to hatch them, to brood. «6c(f en comprehends also 
the laying of eggs, and even the pairing and nesting. In 
common language, therefore, «&ecf en is not applied to domestic 
fowls, which only lay eggs, and hatch them without pairing 
and nesting. 

182. »&el^r, ©rl^aBen. 

^tf)x implies a certain feeling of awe, mingled with the 
idea of the sublime, which is expressed by ^xi)aUn, 
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183. «&ell, ®IU(f. 

»§eit refers to the wished-for state, in opposition to the 
disagreeable. @Iu(f applies to outward good, «§eil to inward. 

184 '^elfen, SBetfiel^en. 

*§elfett signifies to contribute strength or means ; Beiflel^eit 
implies that the strength is spontaneously united with that 
of another to efifect a purpose. Thus, the columns that sup- 
port a building l^elfeit (help) to bear the whole weight ; but 
fie jle^en fld^ nid^t Bel (they do not assist each other). 

186. «§ett, ^lax, ^tiUx. 

Such bodies are said to be ^M (bright), from which light 
either proceeds or is reflected; as the sun, the fire, the moon, 
&G. Bodies are called flax which neither emit nor reflect 
light themselves, but which aUow rays of light to pass 
through them. »§eiter is opposed to tru^c, and is bag ^((k, 
as far as it renders objects visible. 

186. ^txx\C^tn, Olegietem 

'&errf(^ert signifies simply to control the will and actions of 
others. Slegiereit always imphes that the authority with 
which any one is invested, is exercised in the attainment of 
a good object. 

187. ^tx^, mnti). 

»&etj denotes generally that quality of mind which enables 
men to encounter danger and dificolties with firmness, or 
without fear or depression of spirits; intrepidity. Wtuti) 
expresses that courage or fearlessness which springs from the 
consciousness of strength. 

188. ^^XiUS), Snnig* 
^erglid^ says less than innig, it denotes merely that the 
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expression of feeling is unfeignedly sincere ; whereas Innig 
expresses the strongest possible inward emotion. 

189. ^InUnglii^, »§lnreid^cnb, ©enug^ 

t^inldnglid^ is that which satisfies what necessity requires ; 
l^tnret(^enb; which is fully adequate to the wants, or reason- 
ably answers the end proposed ; genug, that which satisfies 
desire, and has its limits only in the wishes of the person 
desiring. 

190. ^gitttetlaffen, QSetUffeti, SwtiidCIaffen. 

SSerlaffm refers merely to the departure of a person or 
thing from the place in which it was before. S^^^^fP^l^ 
refers to that which one does not take with one, but which 
may follow. «&interlajfen diflFers from Qmndla^m in so far, 
that ba@ «§interlaffene (what is left behind) remains there, and 
does not follow. 

191. «§o^jlnni0, ©tolj* 

©totj expresses the inordinate and unreasonable conceit 
of our own excellence; l^od^flnnig, that noble self-esteem 
springing from the consciousness of worth, which prevents a 
man from doing or suffering anything which might demean 

192. «5fUd^leit, itUn^ati, aSelt. 

He who shews a desire to please others, and a careful 
attention to their wants and wishes, is called ]^5flt^. He 
who prepossesses by the correctness of his behaviour, and 
avoidance of anything offensive to decency or propriety, is 
said to have ^tbm^axU SCBelt denotes that deportment and 
behaviour, in the external offices and decorums of social life, 
which constitute good breeding. 

193. $61^e, ^ol^eit* 

«&51^e denotes simply an indefinite elevation above lower 
objects, and is always used comparatively ; whereas ^of)^, 
figuratively, implies the utmost degree of elevation or 
excellence of any kind. 
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194. ^i>i)n, ®^)Ott. 

The object of ®^ott is to render an object ridiculous, 
and denotes contemptuous merriment at persons or things,: 
sportive insult or contempt. «&ol^n signifies that disdain or 
scorn which springs from a person's opinion of the mean* 
ness of an object, and a consciousness or belief of his own 
superiority. 

195. tgotj, SBalb, «eaitt, gorfl 

«&oIj and ^alb denote a large and thick collection of forest 
trees, a wood, a forest. t§oIj is used more with reference to 
the substance, SBalb with reference to the number of tho 
trees. «&aiit is a small dense wood or cluster of trees, conse-; 
crated to some deity, and supposed to be hallowed by the 
presence of the same ; grove — in poetry, it is applied to any. 
wood, gorfl is a wood or forest, mostly fenced in for the' 
preservation of the vert and venison. 



196. ^uifxif '&enne. 

^vi)n is the generic name. Under this denomination, 
come : bic ^a\x&f)VL^mx (domestic fowls, poultry) ; bic wdlfti^en 
»§u]^ttcr (turkeys) ; bie 3{^^VLfym (partridges), &c. •&enne 
denotes only the female of the fowl kind, and not till it has 
commenced to lay eggs and breed. Till then it is still called 
eiii «§ul^n or ^gul^nd^en. 

197. *ulfc, <S^aU, S^elfe. 

©d^ate is the external covering or shell of certain soft 
bodies, ©d^elfc is the soft rind or outer coat after it is 
separated. The parings or peelings of apples, potatoes, the 
scaly skin of the human body, &c., are ©c^elfen. '&ulfc 
differs from @^aU, inasmuch as it signifies the external 
covering only of certain fruits and vegetables, and is always 
soft and flexible ; QcijaU also that of animal bodies, and may 
be hard or soft. See ©ierfc^alc, 0lu|lfi^ale, &c. 
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. 198. SnBtiinflig, Snnlg. 

Snntgfett indicates that the passion which influences us 
reaches to the deepest recesses of our soul. This energy of 
feeling is exactly expressed by tnBruitfllg; innlg, however, 
implies its presence within the soul; inBruttjlig, when its 
violence is likewise externally visible. 

199. Snnc njerben, SKerfen, ©enjal^r werben, 

SBal^rne^mem 

A general merft that an ambush is laid at a particular 
place, from certain circumstances which lead him to infer it, 
without having as yet seen it. To say that he ntmmt voaf^T 
the ambush, would imply that he already sees it; njirb 
getral^r, that he suddenly and unexpectedly discovers it; 
wirb inne conveys the idea that intelligence of the ambush 
had been given to him, but that he only gives credit to it 
when convinced by his own eyes. 

200. SnSgefammt, Slttc, Sebet. 

5roe implies the individual objects which belong to any 
kind or species, or the parts belonging to any whole. 3n8* 
gcfammt, or Qittcfammt, considers the %Ut, to which a certain 
predicate is attributed, as united, and Seber (each) as separate, 
and forming a whole in itself. When at the Council of Trent 
aUt the members were assembled and 3eber had taken his 
place, they were InSgcfammt (altogether) of opinion, &c. We 
err anefammt, only Sebcr errs differently. 

201. 3nteteffant, ^tnjiel^cnb, SBl^tlg. 

That which is intetejfant does not excite in us the desire of 
possessing it, but merely that of enjoying and comprehending 
it. The 2(njieT^enbe attracts by the sensible pleasure it causes 
in us. An object appears notd^tig to our minds from the 
important results connected with it. Happy is he to whom 
njtt^tlgc pursuits are intetejfant ; the attention he devotes to 
them will render the pleasures of the senses less an^tel^enb. 

D 
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202. Sttterejfe, ^l^eilnal^me- 

Snteteffe in an object is that which excites in our mind the 
feeling we call 3!]^eilnal^nte, We listen with Snteteffe to any 
one who relates the dangers he may have undergone, because 
the narration probably engages our attention ; but we listen- 
with S^eilnal^tne only when we feel ourselves in some way 
or other attracted to the narrator. We say : ^aS f)at a great, 
or has not the least Sntereflfc for me ; instead of, that etrcgt 
a great, or not the least Sittercfle* We can, however, only 
say that etregt, but never bag f)at, great Sl^eilnal^tnc. 

203. 3tre, Unflnnig, ©innloS, SScttudt, SBal^njlttttig^ 

SBal^nnji^ig. 

Stte is used of one whose ideas, during a state of illness, 
are void o( any inward connection among themselves. Hn^ 
{innig and 0innlo0 indicate a deprivation of the use of the 
understanding and senses, occasioned by any violent passion ; 
in the Unflnnigen, however, this bereavement begins with 
the understanding, whence it spreads its banefol effects over 
the senses ; with the ©innlofett it at once stuns the senses, 
and thereby arrests the Amctions of the understanding. A 
person may become flnnloS from a violent blow on the 
head, arisii]^ from the shock communicated to the organs of 
consciousness. Unjlnttlgfelt, Skxtfxdit)tit, SBal^nflnn, and 
^ai)nvo\:^f are distinguished from each other by their dura- 
tion. The Unflnnige finds himself in a transitory state, 
which vanishes with its short-lived cause; whereas the 
condition of the SQ3al^njlnnlgen and aBal^tW)i|igett is per- 
manent. The SSetrucfte is distinguished from the SBal^n^ 
finntgen and ^ol^ntri^igen in this, that he lives in a continual 
waking dream. SSal^nflnn implies the entire bereavement 
of the use of the understanding, in which a man takes that 
to be really true which he merely imagines. f[Bal^nn)i| 
manifests itself by a profusion of ideas; but as they are 
unconnected and conAised, they are often absurd. The 
^a^ioi^tge is talkative, his ideas are extremely mutable ; 
the SBal^njInttige will often continue quiet, and apparently 
void of thought. 
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204. Srrtl^utn, Strung, SSerfel^cm 

Srrtl^uni indicates not only the action by which any 
SSerfeBen takes place, but also the matter and nature of the 
erroneous judgment. Thus 3ntl^umer in reUgious creeds, 
which by some are considered as true, are false doctrines. 
Stttl^utner are unintentionally erroneous judgments ; 3rrun«« 
gen are undesignedly faulty actions. 93erfel^en arise from the 
mistaking of the false for the true, the wrong for the right 
Swilftumn: are avoided by reflection ; SSetfcl^en by attention. 



205. Sagen, XreiBen. 

We trelBen whatever we set in any kind of motion ; we 
jl^gen only that which is set in a quick and more violent 
movement. Thus we say also, figuratively: the warmth of 
spring ixtibi l^et^oi: the buds on the trees, and the wind jiagt 
l^in a storm towards the mountains. 

206. Sfil^e, ©tell, ©d^rof 

Each of these words is applied to an eminence, according 
to the di£ferent point from which it is viewed. If we are 
placed below, we say it is ^il (related to fieUen) ; if above, 
that it is Jol^e (related to jagen). We climb, therefore, a jleilen 
rock, as we are precipitated down one that is jtdl^e* @(^roff 
indicates merely the perpendicular, or nearly perpendicular 
state of an eminence. 

207. Sammer, ^lage, ffiel^Hage. 

^age (related to xxaiot and the Lat. clcMno, Sw. klaga:=: 
fagen, to say) is the expression of every degree of pain ; 
Sammet (related to the Lat. gemere), only of the highest 
degree. Jtlagc shews itself by connected speech ; it describes 
the disagreeable nature of its condition. 3amnter consumes 
itaelf in sighs and groans. 
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208. 3e, SemalS. 

Semald applies to a single point in time ; |e presents time 
to the imagination in its whole extent, indivisibility, and 
continuance. 3e seems, therefore, to have more force than 
iemate. 

209. 3c|t, 0lun. 

0lutt is, with respect to time, considered as present, what 
bamalS is for the past, and alS^anit for the fiiture; in like 
manner, je^t is for the present time what c^emaW is for the 
past, and bereinji for the future. 

210. Suttgfer, Sungfrou, 2)irne, SKagb, 2^obd^en. 

2)irne (originally any young female) is used at present only 
among the lowest class, unconditionally, for an unmarried 
female. Those who at all belong to any higher rank join 
an accessory notion of contempt with it. It differs from 
3ungfcr and 3ungfrau, as well with reference to age, as td 
the preservation of chastity. Sungfer and Sungfrau are 
unmarried females of any age ; J)imc, a young person only. 
The former are such as have preserved their innocence 
imsullied ; the latter, any young female. For S)ltne we 
now use SKdbd^en (dimin. of SD^agb, which formerly signified, 
in general, a young female), which is distinguished from 
Sungfer (in a higher style Suttgfrau) by indicating, in the 
first place, the sex, and consequently stands in contradis- 
tinction to ^nabt (boy) as in SD^dbti^enfd^uIe ; and, secondly, 
unmarried females, without reference to chastity, who are 
still in the bloom of youth. There are old and young 
Sungfern. Suttgfer is become a sort of title for the daughters 
of the middling class of citizens (whilst those of the higher 
class are called S'tdulein), as also for respectable unmarried 
female servants. SKagb implies a servant-maid of the lowest 
class. 

K 

211. ^aflg, SBaucr. 

J(dftg (Lat. cavea, related to Stvibtn, a cabin) is commonly 
used to designate an enclosure or cage for quadrupeds or 
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large birds of prey; SBaucr (from Bauen), one for smaller 
singing-birds. Neither of these terms, however, is employed 
for an enclosure for tame animals. 



212. J^albaunen, Singenjeibe, ©cbdrmc, ©efrofc. 

Jtalbauncn (related to the Greek x'^^'^f) is i^s^d only of 
slaughtered animals and in culinary language ; ^ingeireibe, 
on the contrary, is said likewise of men. The Roman 
haruspices inspected the ^ingeireibe, not the Jtalbaunen of 
the beasts sacrificed, ^albaunen is nearly related to ©ebdrme, 
for both signify the same parts of the animal body ; the 
former, however, only in so far as they are prepared for 
food. Hence the ©ebdrnte of fish and birds are not called 
Jtalbaunen, but ©ebdrmc, or ^ingenjeibe. In scientific lan- 
guage, ©efrdfe is distinguished from ^ingetveibe and ©ebcirme 
as signifying properly only the mesentery, or fatty wrinkled 
skin in the middle of the ©ebdrme; whereas ^ingeireibe 
signify all the inner parts of the animal body, and ©ebdrme 
the canals containing the ©efrdfe* 

213. Jtalenbcr, Sllmanad^. 

An ^Imanad^ contains merely the Jtalcnber for the current 
year, together with any remarkable events connected with 
it. The word ,^alenber, however, indicates, in general, the 
distribution of the days in the year. 

214. ^alt, Srofiig, ^alU, grojl. 

Adite is the absence of heat in any degree ; ^rofl only in 
a higher degree. We call a 1x)dy fait, when it has a less 
degree of warmth than our own body. Srojl, however, is 
that degree of Staltt which freezes water, ^dlte, therefore, 
begins to be frost at 32° of Fahrenheit's, or at the zero point 
of Reaumur's thermometer. If we judge of Jtdlte merely 
from sensation, we call it J^roft when it causes contraction of 
the skin, shivering and chattering of the teeth ; see $teber« 
frojl. Figuratively, we call any one fait who is deficient in 
wannth of sentiment. Sroflig is that which excites no per- 
ceptibly agreeable feeling in others. A falter man must 
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necessarily be a fro^ger poet ; for he who is himself void «it 
sentiment can excite none by his language in ethers; see 
also ^altjlnnig. 

215. ,^citrH)fen, ffed^teit; SfUngen, ©treitem 

When several persons mutually resist one another, they 
fhreiten together, and this may take place even by mere con- 
tradiction in words. They ffc^ten when they endeavour to 
do one another bodily harm ; for the aim of the J^e^ter is to 
wound his adversary, ^amp^tn implies a greater exertion 
and expense of strength ; ringen^ a most painful and perse- 
vering conflict, as, instead of weapons, the combatants only 
use their limbs, and the victory can only be won by the 
entire exhaustion of one or the other. 

216. ,^ajieien, Sw^ttgem 

A &ther gu^tiget his child, a schoolmaster his perverse 
pupils; the repentant devotee fofieiet (mortifies) himself 
with fastings, ahd by wearing a hair-shirt next his skin. 
3u^tigungen are reasonable when suited to the offence, to 
the age, sex, and moral condition and character of the person 
chastised. ,fta{ieiimgen are, with regard to their aim, absurd 
and superstitious; in their execution often cruel, and in 
some cases opposed to the end they have in view. 

217. ^a|ien, ^Ifie, Coffer, ^aU, Xxn^t. 

»^ljle (Lat. cista) is a low chest, made either of wood or 
metal, with a lid, and used to keep or secure anything in. 
Jtafien is higher, has usually a door, and can be locked. ^a\>^ 
or ^rul^e is a chest of. a peculiar form, and mostly in use 
only among the common people. <ftoffer answers exactly to 
the English trunk. 

218. ,ttaufmann, «&attbeISmatttt, Mx&mtx, 

The term ^aufmann virtually implies that the goods in 
which he carries on his business are bought (gef auft) by him. 
«&anbelfd^aft is more comprehensive than ^aufmannf<]^aft^ 
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This seems to be the reason why a «$taufmann imagines he 
aequires a sort of honourable distinction by assuming also 
the title of <&anbddmann* ^xamtx is a retail seller ; he must 
therefore deal in many articles, in order to obtain a quick 
retuib of the usually small capital he has to embark. 

219. ^aufen, ^rfaufen, '©Inf aufen, Srl^anbeln. 

We laufen what we pay money for; we eirfaufen that 
which is acquired by purchase; we foufen ein what is 
designed for use and consumption ; we erl^anbeltt what we 
buy when it is obtained after long bargaining about the 
price. 

220. Jtel^Ie, ©urgel, ©^lunb* 

^l^Ie comprehends both the windpipe and the esophagus 
in their whole length. The ©urgel is the entrance of the 
larynx, and, consequently, externally, that part of the neck 
immediately under the chin, and, internally, that part of 
the St^f)U which is seen on opening the mouth wide. The 
@(]^runb is the esophagus between its origin and the stomach, 
hj means of which the food is i)n»^^hxnQtn, or swallowed. 

221. Jteifen, ©d^malen, <S^tlUn. 

"We felfen one who is present ; but we fd^mdlen and fd^elten 
also at the absent. We f eifen sometimes from ill-humour ; 
but we fi^mdletl and fd^elten only from* anger. We can 
fi^eltctt with a single word (see ©ti^Itirort). ®d^iutj3fen, 
however, is used in the same way (see <S^vxOpfvooxt), If we 
are only in a slight degree angry with any one, we can 
f(^malm (chide) at him. It is tiie mildest expression of 
indignation. 

222. Jtennen, aSefannt fei^ti (mtt etnjag), Jtenntni^ 

l^aBen (^on (SttjoaS), ©efanntfe^aft l^aBen 

(mit (Stvoa^ ober (Emm). 

When I know what anything is, I fenne it. I must, how- 
ever, know many particulars concerning it in order to be 
i^mvd with it. I am Utannt with a person when I keep 
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up a friendly intercourse with him; he can, however, be- 
Bcfannt to me — ^that is, I may know his name, abode, <fec.,; 
without being Befannt mit him. To have SSefanntfi^afl wi*h; 
a person of the opposite sex, implies being on terms «f; 
intimate relation. 

223. ,^ettttgei(3^en, SlBgeld^ctt, 3Ker!mal^L 

3lBjcl^en implies everything which renders one object 
perceptibly different from others ; and it serves as a Jteutt* 
geid^en in so l^r as it is a means to distinguish one thing froni 
others. A man has an Qlbgcic^en when he is one-eyed, whei^ 
he limps, &c. When it is required to render such a man 
recognisable, as, for instance, by a handbill, such an ^2l6getc(ien, 
can serve as a ^enngeic^eiu When sailors at sea meet with 
sea-fowl, it is a Whxtn\af)\, or sign, of the proximity of land. 

224. JTctte, Seffel; SBanbe. 

ffeffel and SSanbe indicate the form ; StttUn, on the con-; 
trary, more the material. Seffel and SSanbe may therefore 
be of several kinds ; Stttttn are usually of iron, though they 
may be of any other metal. To ffeffelu belong the rings 
with which the hands and legs are encircled ; hence we put 
a ^ette on a dog, but men are bound with ^effeln* 

226. Jreu4'4 3u(^tig, ©^aml^aft, (E^xUx. 

The ,^eufd^e overcomes his feelings of sensuality; the 
3ii<S^tige governs his imagination, he avoids every conversa- 
tion or action which can be called ungft^tig. The ©d^aml^afte, 
from a natural feeling, shuns whatever is immodest. A 
matron is jji^tig from decency, an innocent young female 
from modesty. Female honour has always a reference to 
Jteuf(^]^eit, as the highest virtue in woman. It is grounded 
on a deeper consideration of female dignity. 

226. ,^irrc; Qa^nu 

3<»^we creatures are those which live quietly with man, 
and are either subjected, harmless, or useful to him ; as fowls. 
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ducks, horses, &c, Stixxt is said of such among tame animals,, 
and particularly among birds, -which, instead of shunning, 
live, in some measure, sociably with man. The fowls in a 
poultry-yard are all gal^m, but those brought up in a room 
will be so f irre as even to follow persons about. 



227. JtlatfcS^eH; ^lanUxn, ®^voai^tn, ^la^^txn, 

^laubern is applicable to every discourse of trivial import, 
and which only serves as an amusement; for this reason, 
^laubern has no definite and precise connection. It is, in 
itself, neither blameable nor contemptible. All superfluous 
and useless talk is indicated by the word ©^iragen. ®e^ 
fi^tt?d^ is often annoying, because it fatigues the attention 
uselessly ; see also ©emdfd^^ Jtlatfti^ett is distinguished by its 
particular object — ^namely, that of relating and illiberally 
judging of the faidts of others. Women of a low station 
flatfd^en; ladies, uiebijlren. fP(a))Veru implies merely the 
moving the organs of speech, and producing the sounds of 
words without being aware of the sense of what is uttered. 
Children ^Ia)3))eru in pronouncing words connectedly without 
any corresponding thoughts ; see »&er^)ta^3^3ern. 

228. StlauUxt, 0lagen. 

One may both flauBcn and nagen a bone; the latter, 
however, implies with the teeth ; the former, with the hands. 
Hence a man can do both ; a dog can only nagen* 
f 

229. Stlant, fPfote, Xa^t, Sauf. 

$foten are the feet of all animals ; Jtlaue is said only of 
the lowest part of the feet of creatures which is cleft and 
furnished with horn or nails. The forefeet of the larger 
animals of prey are called ^a|en. Thus we say : a S3dren» 
tai^t, a S5n?enta|e, &c. We say likewise of a large dog : he 
strikes the little one down with his Xa^t, &c. The feet of 
some animals of game, which are very swift in running, are 
by sportsmen called l^dufe, as the ^auf of a hare, of a stag, 
&Q, See SSorberlauf; «&tnteTlauf. 
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230. ^leib, JtUibung, ^In^ug, ©enjanb. 

Jtleibung indicates not only what we use as a coyering for 
the body, but also for the head and feet. A ,^Ieib compre- 
hends any of the articles of clothing we are accustomed to 
wear. In common life, we call also a coat Jtleib. It is the 
same with the female dress ; Jtleib is that part of the cover- 
ing of the body in which females appear in society. An 
^njug implies all we at once angiel^m or put on to appear 
before others. A ©etvanb is a wide, long upper garment^ 
It is therefore usually worn only on solemn occasions. 

231. mtin, ©ering, SBenig, SBlnjig. 

Xltin is in general that which has no considerable size.; 
gwring, that which has no great worth. SBenig is that which 
is not in any considerable quantity ; n)injt9, that which is of 
the smallest or scarcely observable size. Thus, copper coins 
are getinget than gold ones, even when the latter are Hetnet 
in circumference, are njenlger in number, for they have less 
intrinsic worth and perfection. 

232. ^UinmvLt\)iQ, gut^tfam, S'liebergef^Iagen. 

He who is sorrowful because he has no hope to cheer him, 
is f (elnmut|>ig ; he who is sad because the thoughts of future 
ill terrify him, is fiir^tfam; and both are niebergefci^Iagcn in so 
far as their «^nmutl^ig!eit and 9ur(^t[am&it make them sor- 
rowful. 

233. ^leinob, Suwel, ©efd^meibe. 

•^Icinobe (Ob = property, wealth) are small precious objects, 
whether in jewels or in gold and silver ; Sumelen are merely 
precious stones, and ® efc^meibe^ as an ornament of dress, implies 
both. 

234. ^UiUxn, ^limmtn. 

Mlmxti^tl always implies a ph3rsical effort to dimb higher ; 
flttttxn, on the contrary, the cUmbing about any steep 
object. We can l^era^flettettt as well as l^lnaufflettettt, but 
we can never l^etabflimmen^ Cats, monkej^, bears, wood- 
peckers, (fee, also tlettern. 
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236. JtUngen, ^Ungeliu 

<$tUngen implies, in general, to yield a sound ; Singelit is 
its diminutive and frequentative, and is therefore only said 
of small sounding bodies, as small bells, which yield an acute 
and fine tone, and which, on account of their mobility, easily 
iterate the sound. 



236. JTIo^jfeti, @^Iagem 

Stlo^fm is used with reference to slight and playful blows; 
fd^lagen, to more serious and violent ones, ^o^jfen any one 
on ihe fingers, is an expression which has something of 
jesting in it ; but fd^Iagen seems to convey the idea of punish- 
ment. In sport, we may fio^fm a person on the cheek ; 
but \^laqitn might also mean to give him a box on the ear. 
Whoever gives only a single blow, fd^la^t ; flo^jfen conveys 
always the notion of repeated blows. ©d^Iagen can take 
place with anger and violence ; f (o^fen usually takes place 
with coolness. 

237. rnviQ, SBelfe, SSerftdnbig, ©ef^eut or ©efci^eit. 

A man who devotes himself to sensual pleasures acts 
neither m\\t, Jjrr jldnbig, nor Hug ; he does not act weife, for 
he misses the noblest aim of life ; nor ijerflanbig, for he shews 
that he knows neither the nature nor worth of things ; nor 
flug, since he chooses means which are injurious to his real 
welfare, ©efi^eut implies one who, schooled or aided by 
experience, has formed many correct and valuable rules for 
his conduct in life, which furnish him with a correctness of 
judgment and a readiness of action. 

238. ,tttta6e, Sunge, SButf^e. 

Sunge indicates one not yet grown up, but with reference 
only to sex and age. It is therefore used of those who, even 
among menials, are of the lowest grade, and obliged to serve 
others. See ^fetbejunge, ^u^enjunge, !&el^riunge. ^naBe is a 
more respectable denomination than 3unge« Thus we state 
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in the annual lists of births the number of «^naBen and girkr. 
Surfi^e is a young man of the lower class ; see ^anbwerl9:f 
Burft^e, Sel^rBurfc^e. When, therefore, we call a young mfm 
of higher rank a SBurf^e, we place him on a level with 
youths of an inferior class. 

239. Stnt^i, SeiBeigenet, ©claijc. 

According to the present usage of language, the right of a 
master over a ^ned^t can extend only so far as to requir^ 
from him that labour or service he has pledged himself to 
render. The ®clai)e is not only bound to do every kind of 
labour for his master, but all he has or acquires, nay, eve« 
his own person, is subjected to him. The Jtncc^t and ®ctai3« 
belong to the domestic establishment of their master ; thils 
is not the case with the ii^eibeigene. The latter has his own 
house, and when he has .^nec^te himself, is master of a 
family. 

240. ^niff, «Pfiff, Sinte. 

Any device by which one tries to deceive another, and 
thereby gain some unfair advantage, is a ^n iff ; a 5Pfiff/so 
far as we view its ingeniousness, and as discovering an iikr; 
ventive and clever mind. A Sfinte is such a device as consists 
in a lie, and which requires disguise for its execution. To 
make use of Jtniffe is therefore disgraceful ; see also ^i% 

241. Sto^tn, ©ieben. 

^o^tn, when used without any qualification, is always 
understood of victuals. The mistress orders what is to be 
Qtto^t when she settles what dishes shall come to table, 
©ieben signifies merely to heat by fire ; it aflfords preparations 
of things which consist in mere heating. We fleben salt, 
soap, sugar, &c. ©ieben implies a greater degree of heat 
than fod^cn. We say : the water boils (fod^t) when its sur- 
face is slightly agitated ; it fiebet when it heaves in bubbles, 
and has attained the highest degree of heat. 

242. ^orn, ©etteibe. 

^otn are the grains of seed in general ; ©etreibe, those of 
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which bread can be made, and which are nseM as an 
o}:gect of consumption ; (the twentieth part of a scruple in 
apothecaries' weight) grain. 



243. Stbx^pn, 8eiB. 

^bx^tt implies the body of men and animals as consisting 
of matter ; Sei6 in so far as it is animated. 8elb, therefore, 
is the opposite to soul, ^bxptt to life. As soon as the human 
body ceases to be a fitting instrument for sensation and 
motion, it is no longer a Seib; it continues, however, a 
Stbx)ptX, and a human one, as being endued with its form. 
The anatomist has Jt5r))er on his dissecting-table, but no 
fetter. 

244. Sto% ©i)eife; B^^xnnQ. 

^oft comprehends more than ®^)eife. It implies not 
merely that with which we appease our hunger, but also 
that which, according to our circumstances, we are accus- 
tomed to enjoy. He who undertakes to fiimish another 
with ^0% binds himself to more than he who undertakes to 
give him ®^)eifen. S^^'^wg is that which any one requires 
for his support while abroad, or on a journey. See Qt^X^dO 
(travelling expenses). 

245. ^o^Ux, ^bftn^, ^oiif^jielig. 

Jtofiltd^ is used with reference to the intrinsic value of a 
thing ; f oflbat; in so far as this value is expressed by a high 
price. Dishes which gratify the palate in a high degree are 
foflUd^; they are also frequently fojIBat. The difference 
between f ojIBar and f ofift)iellg is, that the former imphes 
t^ofleitr or expense, in general ; the latter much and frequent 
expense. A building can be both f oflbar and f ofif^jielig ; a 
lawsuit only fo|lf^)ielig. 



246. ^ojlett, ©elten. 

@elten indicates the price with reference to the worth of 
the object ; foflen, with regard to the sum given for it. The 
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price a seller affixes to, and demands for any object, is what 
the object is wortti (gilt) ; what the purchaser pays for it, is 
what it foflet. 

247. ,^ojien, ©d^metfem 

i^ofien is to bring anything into contact with the organs of 
taste, to know the impression it makes on them, ©ci^metfen 
is to experience and pronounce an opinion upon this impres- 
sion. "We need only take a small portion of any whole into 
the mouth to know how it tastes (fd^medft). "We therefore 
fojlen something, or of something, when we take any small 
quantity into the mouth with this intention. 

248. ^ojlen, Uttfojlen. 

Jtojlen implies merely the money expended for any object ; 
Uttf often the expenses (^oflcn) in so far as they are regarded 
as a loss or injury. He who loses a lawsuit, calls what it 
has cost him Unfojiett; the judge divides the ^ojiett between 
the parties concerned. 

249. ^xaft, S5etttt5gen, <Siaxfu 

Stxaft actually produces the eflfect ; SSetmdgen is capable of 
producing it. ,^raft is active and operative ; 9Serm5gen can 
become so. @tdr!e is a determinate, and more especially a 
higher degree of Xxaft ®tatf is the opposite to fd^trad^, or 
weak ; ©tdrfe to <S(i)tioa^^tit A child, even, has a certain 
Stxaftf otherwise it coidd do nothing ; but it has as yet no 
©tdrfe. 

250. ^raftlog, Uttfrdftig, ©d^wa^. 

A thing is unfrdftig when it fails to produce an effect, 
whatever may be the cause of the inefficiency ; froftloS and 
f^njacS^, when the cause is want of force (,5traft). J&roftloS 
and ^djvoa^ are used as well with reference to living as to 
inanimate objects ; Uttfrdftig is said only of the latter. A 
thing may be unfrdftig for any one, and yet not be fraftloS* 
The fraftijottjle speech will be ftraftloS for one who does 
not attentively listen to it. The opposite to fd^wa^ is jiarf, 
as having a higher degree of force. The @^wa(^e has no 
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great degree of stirength, but the Aroftlofe has none at alL 
Any whole is called \^voa^ from the fewness of its parts, 
and jiarf from their multiplicity. The whole may therefore 
be ^C^voa^, though each single part is jlatf. An army, 
when composed of but few men, is fi^UJad^ ; fraftloS, when 
exhausted by long marches and fatigue. 



251. ^xant, ®ie(^, Ungefunb, \Xn);>a% Stxant^aft 

Ungefunb (bodily) signifies, in general, every defect in 
health, including the smallest perceptible degree, and such 
as is unattended with any considerable pain or debiUty. 
One whose humours are in a morbid state, and who is sub- 
ject to eruptions, is ungefunb without being on that account 
franf. Jtranf is said of one who suffers from some particular 
and determinate disorder. ®ted^ indicates the absence of 
health in a higher degree, by which it is distinguished from 
ntigefunb; but it is said of such whose ailments are not 
among those enumerated by the nosologist, but which are 
characterised by their own peculiar marks, crises, &c. ; in 
this it is distinguished from franf. Uitpaf , or uni)a^Ud^, is 
said of one who, without being franf, is not altogether quite 
well. Stxanfii^ implies the being subject to various attacks, 
from which ^xanfffdUn may easily arise, ^ranfl^aft means 
such a condition as has some resemblance to a really franfen 
state. We do not say a franf^after man, but a fxanff)aftn 
pulse. 

252. ,^rdtt!en, ©d^metjen. 

When the evil we feel is a wrong sufiRsred by another, it 
fi^mergt, pains us; but when it is a wrong we ourselves 
suffer, it fxmti, grieves us. It must pain (f^mergen) every 
man of kind feelings to hear the innocent slandered ; the 
latter, however^ it must frdnlen. 

263. StxMt, @iah 

A @ta6 is sufficient for him who wishes to save himself 
from fidling ; a Xxudt is necessary for him who cannot move 
his body for^v%ird by his feet alone. The <^¥U& must there- 
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fore be carved at its upper end, that the weight of the bodj, 
-whether by means of the hand^ or under the arm, majf^ 
upon it. 

^54. Stxxip)p^l, ^a1)m, «&lttfettb. ': 

When a limb is rendered useless by any natural defect, the 
limb and the person are lal^m ; he who is laf)ni in the feet, 
l^inft. A Jtrii^Jlpel is one whose hands or feet, or whole body, 
have not that completeness and natural form which is requi- 
site for their beauty and ready use. He who has no arms 
or feet is not la^m and l^infenb, but a Stxn\>)ptL He who ha^ 
crooked feet, but does not limp, may be called a Stxu^!pti, but 
not laf)m. 

255. ^uttb, SBefannt. 

,^unb indicates knowledge obtained from without ; Bef aimt 
has reference to that derived through the understanding. A 
stranger makes himself f unb, known, when he mentions his 
name ; but we make a pupil in geometry Bef annt with the 
properties of a circle, triangle, &c. We therefore make fact? 
and events f unb, and doctrines I6ef annt, 

256. ,^unbc, Jtenntttiffe. 

^unbe implies a knowledge of facts or events ; ,^ettntniffc, 
what we know in general, whether doctrines or facts. The 
,Jtunbe of former ages is the .^enntniffe of ancient events. Of 
scientific objects we have Jtenntni|fe, but no Jtunbe. 

257. ^unbig, (grfal^rcn, ©efibt, 93erfu(3^t. 

The .Jtunbige confines his knowledge merely to facts and 
physical objects, and consequently to that of individual 
things; the ^rfal^renc raises this knowledge to general truths, 
and draws from what he has seen and heard universal pro« 
positions and rules, from which he judges of other similar 
facts. A good pilot is funbig, acquainted with the coast and 
rocks in his own neighbourhood; but this does not make 
him an erfal^renen navigator. He who possesses a knowledge 
of anything, is f unbig of it ; he who has acquired an expert- 
ness in a thing is geiibt ; and he who has entered upon 
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Aibdertakings, and oyercome difficulties and dangers, is iHt*' 
ftt^t CkKxl pilots are funbtg, acquainted with the coasts 
and rocks ; clever archivists are Qtubt in the reading of 
ancient records ; i^erfuc^te warriors have endured much and 
heen often exposed to danger. 

268. Jturjttjeile, S^itiJertreiB, Unter'^aUung. 

r 

ftvxp!Ot\U implies only a merry and joking pastime, or 
mdi as excites laughter ; 3^tt^^l^treiB consists in light occu- 
|»ations which dispel tedium, and amuse ; they may, however, 
be of a serious description. Untet|)altuttg is hoth useful and 
instructive. The vulgar require from the stage f urjwelligc 
jests ; the idler looks for 2dti)ntxu^ ; the man of taste for 
Unterl^altunc) which may instruct his mind and improve his 
heart. 

259. Jluffen, «&eTjcm 

We l^crjctt only from love ; we fuffen, however, also from 
jpeverence. "We ^erjen those we emhrace ; but other parts; as 
the hand or foot, may be geffift. Inanimate objects may be 
gefupt J our own species only we can |)erjen. 



260. ia^t, Sec (ber), 5Pful^I, 35fufee, ©urn^f, %tx(fi, 

SBei^er. 

A See is not only the largest inland standing water, but 
it may also have an outlet, and consequently be connected 
with rivers, as the Lake of Geneva with the Rh6ne. Its 
:^ater is also pure, and is, for the most part, inhabited by 
different kinds of fish. A $ful^( is distinguished from a ®ee 
in being smaller, and in having no outlet ; it is sometimes 
limpid, at others turbid, and may or may not contain fish. 
A $fu^e is only a smaller $ful^t "^bich may disappear as 
easily as it is formed. A ^fiil^t, however, may be an agree- 
able piece of water, and of greater or less extent ; both agree 
in not having any outlet. A ®um))f is distinguished from 
the two last in having its waters over a soft soil which gives 

B 
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way under the feet. He who is not sure of his way in tra- 
versing a wood, may easily stick fast in @itm^fen. In some 
boggy districts, the ®imt|}fe do not dry up even in summer. 
£a^e is peculiar to Upper Germany ; its signification is the 
same as ^ful^I in Lower Germany, ^i^ and SBeil^er are 
distinguished from the rest as being artificial, and destined 
as reservoirs for fish ; the former, or even both, are often 
without this especial destination, and only serve as an 
embellishing piece of water in pleasure-grounds. 

261. U^nliC^, Setad^engttjert]^, ^omifd^, fPoffiettid^, 

The SBetad^mSwertl^e deserves to be laughed at, even if it 
shoidd not always excite laughter. The Sfid^etll^e is, pro- 
perly, what really provokes laughter; it is, however, often 
confounded with Bela^enSiwertl^. The really SSelad^enSttjertl^e 
shoidd be the only source of the Sad^erll^e, but poets, by 
humorous combinations and associations, can often make 
things Id^erlid^ which are not at all Bela^en@n?ert]^. The 
tttomif^c is the ]&fi(3^crli(3^e in action. Everything fomifd^ is 
therefore Id^erlid^; but everything Ifi^erli^ is not fomifd^. 
The $offlerIid^e (dEroll) is more immediately the £dd^erlid^e in 
gesture. The monkey, on account of his Idd^etli^en motions, 
is a ^)offtwrIid^e§ animal. Children, also, are ^jojfietlic^ when,' 
in their games, they imitate the serious manner of older 
persons. The SBurledfe consists in a Id^etli^en representa- 
tion of what is great and important. There is, however, a 
twofold sort of the SBurleSfen ; see $arobie, 3!rai?efiiren. 

262. Sacfei, Diener, ©ebienter* 

!Dtenet and SBebientetT; in domestic relations, difier as mudi 
from each other as they do in the great society of the state. 
A iadn is a domestic servant who wears livery, and is 
chiefly employed to accompany his master. 

263. Sage, ©tanb, Sujianb* 

@tanb indicates a permanent condition, the two others 
variable ones. We keep a house in Bauli^em ®tanbe (repair)> 
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bttt we place it in a habitaHe Sufianb by nnmeroiu con- 
venient arrangements, &c, We come into the world in a 
belplesB Su^onb; and are often placed in singular £ageit« 

264. Sanb, @taat 

i&anb indicates a part of the earth with reference to its 
surface and limits ; Qiaat, with regard to the political con- 
nexion of its inhabitants. The ignorant man who cannot 
comprehend the moral entity the learned denominate the 
®taat, calls the state, of which he is a member, his ian'^f its 
ruler Sonbedfim: or 2:anM'oattx, and not &taat^obttf)aviipt 

265, Sanbe^fittb, (SittgeBorner, (ginl^eimlfc^er, 
'^ Snldn^er, ©ingefrffener, Stjifd^iget* 

He who has his usual abode in a country, is einl^imifi^ ; 
he has Ms ^timatf) (home) there. But -^th regard to a 
certain part of the country, as a town or village, we also caU 
him who has his usual abode there nnl^eimifci^, though, with 
reference to the entire country, he is an 3nlanbet. An Qtm* 
gtfeffener is one so fiEir as he belongs to a certain district of the 
government or the administrative distribution of a country. 
An 2lnf&f iger is one who possesses some landed property-^in 
the countiy. An ^IngeBornet must have been bom in the 
country. An Slugldnbet may be an (Sinl^eimif^er, but he can 
never be an @ingeBomer in a country, however long he may 
have been einl^eimifd^ in it. An (SingeBorner, in so far as he 
has the rights and duties of a subject of the state, is a 
£aube6finb* 

266. Sdngg, 5tm 

5tn implies proximity to a thing ; IdngS is the direction of 
its length. A wood extends a mile IdngS the banks of a 
river, an wel^em (on which) it lies. London lies an (on) the 
Thames. The encampment was pitched Idngd the banks of 
the river. 

567. Hxm, 3:umult, 

£dtm implies any uncommon noise ; tumult, the vidient 
movement of a gathering or assembled and unusually incensed 
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multitude. A single individual, or indeed any other thing; 
and often a cause quite unknown, can give rise to a i^drnt* 
A lively child playing alone in a room sometimes makes a 
great Mxm, Persons who are merry together over their 
wine often make a great H^axxix, but not till they begin td 
quarrel and fight does the fiatm become a S^umult, 

268. f^ax^t, aWoSfe. 

According to present usage, Sari)e is merely any strange 
face, usually of varnished or waxed pasteboard, which we 
put on to render ourselves unknown ; SWaSfc implies a 2:ax'0t 
combined with a disguised dress. 

269. Safler, ©ixnbe, SSerBre^eu, Untugenb. 

®le ®unbe is the natural disposition of man towards evil. 
Sine ©iinbe or SSerBred^en is any single immoral and culpable 
action. )i^afler is a proneness to culpable actions. We can 
but once in our life conmiit a certain sin, or a certain crime, 
without having a predominating inclination to it, or without 
acting from habit. A sober man may once become intoxi- 
cated without being addicted to the ^a^tx of drunkenness. 
A 33ctBre(^en is a ©iinbe against the law ; but a 33erl6re^er is 
not necessarily lajierT^aft, for he may be hurried away by 
the heat of passion to commit a crime which the law must 
punish. Untugenb is a lower degree of Sajter; the former, 
however, may give rise to the latter. Mere bad habits, in 
which moral action is not at all considered, are also called 
Untugenben, as the Untugenb in children of squinting, &c., in 
a horse of shying, &c. 

270. Uni, matt 

SSIdtter is said of all kinds of plants ; ^aui is peculiar only 
to trees. We say as well a cabbage-93Iatt, as an oak-SSIatt, 
Flowers have SBldtter, but no ^aub. On trees, Sau^ signifies 
collectively a great quantity of SBIdtter; SBIatt, on the con- 
trary, a single leaf. When the SauB falls off, the ©latter 
drop, and when trees get ^ani they get SIdtten Hence 
£aul6 has no plural. 
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271. Saut^ar, 9i\iCi)tiax, ^unbfcar. 

»■ 

A thing is lautBar when it is known only to a few ; ru0t« 
iax (related to ©erud^t) when known to many, and generally 
spread ; funbBar when it is known to so many that there is 
no longer any doubt of its truth. In the language of con- 
versation, however, we mostly employ the word ru^tBar- 
only. 

sy^. Sauter, Sflein, ®au6er. 

Matter is. either a fluid or a solid body. 9tdn is said of 
both ; lauter only of fluid bodies, and faucet of solid. We 
call as well the water rein, when it contains no heterogeneous 
parts, as the vessel which contains it. Water or wine is 
Tauter when it is free of any earthy particles, and a dress is 
faulber when it has no stains. 

273. SeBIoS, ^Obt. 

Se6Io§ implies whatever is void of life, whether it has once 
been living or not; tobt, that which has lived and is now 
deprived of life. We say of a man that he is tobt when he 
has ceased to live. We call, on the contrary, a sculptured 
figure, a log, a stone, leHog, because these objects have never 
been animated. Both terms are used also in a figurative 
sense. 

274. SeBenb, ii^eBenbig. 

Whatever is not lifeless, is leBenb or lefcenbig ; whatever is 
very active, leBenbig. In the latter sense, a leBenbiger man is 
tantamount to an active bustling man. We say also of places 
and streets, where there is much movement and stir, that 
they are le^enbig. 

275. Seer, Sebig. 

Seer is what contains nothing ; lebig implies that a thing 
has contained, or could contain something, but does not. A 
bottle is leer because nothing is in it ; it is lebig, inasmuch as 
it can be filled. Seer, however, is used in both these senses. 
A place is lebig when no one possesses it who may hinder 
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another from taking it. Hence, applied to incorporeal 
objects, "we can only use leer, and not lebig. An ignorant 
man is called a Tterer, and not a lebiger Stopf* So we also say 
Uete promises or words, and not Iebtge:» An xmmarried person 
is called lebtg, because no connection exists which hinders 
him from contracting marriage; in like manner, any post 
that is vacant is called etlebtgt, a place or service, lebtg^ We 
say the throne is erlebigt, 

276. ^ttx, ®u% Debe. 

A place is leet from want of objects ; vovl% in as far as it 
-cannot, on that account, be inhabited by man ; and obe, when 
we find in it nothing that is useful or agreeable to him, 
more especially the absence of other human beings. Bottles^ 
dishes, pockets, boxes, &c., are leet when there is nothing 
more in them ; a country lies n^uft when it is uninhabitable; 
the cell of a nun is neither leer nor vovi% but its inmate may 
find it dbe when she seeks in vain for what alone could satisfy 
the yearnings of her heart. 

277. £eere^ ^iidt. 

A ifxdt exists in a place or in a series of things, when, 
l)y the removal of some of the parts, the connection of the 
whole is destroyed. See Qa^nlhdt, Seere indicates merely 
that nothing is to be found in a place. 

278. i&egen, ©efeen, ©tetlen. 

That which is intended to stand or sit we fe|en; that 
which is to lie we legen; and that which is only to stand we 
^ttUn. A body liegt which rests upon its whole surfece; but 
we fe^en it, wherever it may be, so that it may rest perpen- 
dicularly, or, at least, not horizontally, and, consequently, 
with one part perpendicular. We jiettm soldiers in line ; we 
legen a sick man in his bed ; and we fe|ett a child on a chair, 
where it neither liegt nor flel^t. 

279. Sel^nen, ®ivi1^tXL 
@tii^en means, in general, to prevent a heavy body ftom 
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falling by allowing its centre of gravity to rest on something; 
Icl^nen is when its upper parts only, in which the centre of 
gravify of the whole body lies, are supported. A body is 
%i^&^t when its centre 'of gravity is under it, and gelel^nt 
when the centre of gravity of its upper parts is in proxin[iity 
to it. The human body {tu^t f!d^ in standing on the feet ; 
its centre of gravity is under it ; it lel^nt f!d^ against the wall 
with the back or shoulders. 



280. l&el^ren, Unterrid^ten, Unterweifeu. 

!&el^en signifies, in general, the propounding of certain 
trutlui ; unterrid^ten and untetweifeti refer to particular per- 
sons, to whom, by bag Sel^ren, we wish to be of use. A 
preacher Uffxd the truths of Christianity from the pulpit, 
but he unt^rrid^tet young persons in them in the school. 
Unterric^tett relates to theoretical knowledge, untcweifen to 
practical. 

281. f^^^xlinQf ©dealer, Siinger, S^gHng. 

Sel^rling is one who is instructed in or taught anything. 
A SC^ViUx is a ii^d^rling who receives his instruction in a 
certain school. He often calls himself, perhaps even during 
his whole life, a <B^uhx of a particular school, or of a cele- 
brated teacher or master, when he himself has long become 
a master ; this is more especially the case when the teacher 
has certain peculiarities or advantages by which his ®d^ulet 
are distinguished from others. 3%^^^^^ receive not merely 
instruction from a teacher, but their entire education from a 
tutor. Sfinger conveys the accessory idea of a ©d^filer of the 
foimder of a new doctrine. 



282. 2:ti^t, Seid^nam. 

These words indicated formerly also the animated human 
body (as for instance in Luther's translation of the Bible, 
Ezek. vi. 4.) ; at present, both are used only for the human 
corpse, field^nam, however, signifies a corpse in general; 
!i^eid^e also, in so far as it is the object of some ceremony, by 
which we conceive we honour the dead. 
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283. fieid^tfertig, Sofe, mnt^wmQ, SScr^ul^It. '> 

Those are Icid^tfettig who do not consider whether their 
pranks are hurtful to others or not. H^o^t are those who 
somewhat outstep the proper bounds, and do things in joke, 
or from malicious pleasure, which they, at least, do not think 
wrong or hurtful. We say a lofer, leic^tfertiger boy, and the 
same also of a girl. Those are mutl^TOittig who intend some 
injury by their freaks. Hicit^tfcrtig i& therefore a lesser fault 
than mut|)tri(Cig; although in common parlance the latter is 
often used for the former, and without any bad accessory 
idea. Great reproach is implied when we call a female 
leid^tfcrtig, since it indicates too free a conduct ; this, however^ 
may originate merely from J^ei^tjinn* A female is JjerBttl^U 
who seeks to raise desire in men, whether merely for a 
passing gratification, or with a view to lure them into 
marriage. 

284. J^eid^tfinnig, SUtUx^a^U 

Sei^tflnuig indicates the inability to receive sufficiently 
strong impressions from objects, with respect to their causes ; 
flatterl^aft, with regard to their effects. A Icid^tjlnniger man 
stakes what is of most importance to him, and forgets directly 
the greatest losses, because, from want of attention, the most 
important things make no impression on him. An effect* of 
this disposition is S^fltterl^aftigleit, or the rapidity with which 
a man hurries from one object of his choice to another. 

285. Seib, aieuc. 

2eib implies unpleasant feelings in general. We feel Seib 
at the loss of a friend ; an error we commit and repent of, 
causes us fieib ; but the error of another, which renders him 
unhappy, also causes us Seib. We bereucri only what we 
ourselves have done. 

286. fienfen, SBenben. 

We Icnfen a moving body when we give it a motion in 
some direction towards which it is to continue ; we n?enben 
a body at rest in a direction in which it is to remain. The 
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sailor wenbet a ship merely by placing it in another direction, 
whether it remains still or continues in motion ; but he 
lenfet it m giving it during its course its proper direction. 

287. Semen, SSegreifen, ffajfen. 

, We Begreifen and faffeit only with the understanding ; we 
lenten also with the memory. In like manner we letnen 
what we are to exercise (for instance, a trade) ; we Begreifen 
and faffen what we must know, in order to have clear con- 
ceptions. Animals, therefore, are said to lerneti; but not to 
fajfeii or Begreifen* 

288. Seu^ten, ©^einen, ©^inimern. 

That which ft^eint and fc^imniert is merely itself visible, 
and makes itself so by its own or a borrowed light ; that 
which leu^tet renders other bodies also visible. The sun 
fc^eint in so far as it is visible ; it (eu(^tet in so far as it makes 
other bodies at the same time visible, ©d^immetri implies 
an iuterrupted, imsteady, and therefore weaker light. Hence 
the stars fd^immem; the moon \^mt, and the sun fd^eint and 

289. Seugnett, SSerneinen. 

We ijetneinen that of which we merely say, that it is not 
befitting a subject ; we leugnen that which we deny, in so far 
as it is taken to be true. 

290. fieute, Whn\(i)tn, ^erfonen. 

SKenfd^en imply the rational inhabitants of our planet, with 
reference to their common nature ; Si^eute and $erfonen with 
regard to their diflFerence of condition — the former being 
Wkxi^dim of a lower, ^erfonen of a higher rank. All Wlm^(i)m 
are mortal; peasants are mostly honest Seute; the princely 
^erfonen appeared on the balcony, <fec. A number of per- 
sons, among whom no one is distinguished in particular, are 
called ^mit. In many countries, the ii^eute still believe in 
ghosts^ and only enlightened $erfonett are free from this 
superstition. 
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291. Seutfelig, Sreunblid^, ^UUti^i}. 

We should be ^eunbli^ to every worthy person, but an 
affectionate mother extends her Iie(rei(^e care to all her 
children. A good prince is freunblid^ to his equals, liefacid^ 
to his family, and leutfelig to his servants and strangers, 
though of the lowest rank. 

292. »iel6e, S^ttlid^feit. 

Sietc is the delight we feel in a person; QaxtXi(ffltit its 
effect. It is SicBe in its impassioned intensity. We can 
therefore as little call God's SieBc to man, which is void of 
any vagueness of feeling, Qaxtli^hit, as we can the love of 
man to God, which should result from rational conviction. 
^itbt arises from the satisfaction we feel in the qualities of a 
person ; f^reunbf^aft can arise from services and kindness ; 
it can be f&vour and gratitude, and implies the sentiment 
which renders one willing to do sdl that can promote another's 
happiness. StCUttbft^ofl is opposed to enmity, SieBe to hate. 

293. S:Mf)aUx, SieBlie; ©elle^tcr, aSul^rer. 

2:iti^abtx implies a man by whom a woman is loved; 
SieBfle, a man as being the object of her choice, and to her 
the IBieBfie of all men ; SBul^Ier signifies, in present usage, a 
man with whom a female lives on illicit terms. Both l&ieB* 
l^a^er and Sic^jle have given place, in poetic language, to the 
nobler expression, ©elUBter* 

294. 8ie6fofen, ©d^meld^eln. 

An elder person can IteHofen a younger one, or one of 
higher rank an inferior, as well as a younger person can 
an elder, &c. Only an inferior can fd^ineid^eln a superior, 
younger po^ns older. A mother lieBfofet her child, and is 
gelieHofet by him, but the child only fd^nceid^elt the mother. 
®^mei(]^eln can be said sdso of animals ; lie^fofen cannot, 
since, for this, language is necessary. 
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295. Sickling, ©^oo^flnb, ©unjUing, 

A ii^ieiling is preferred to all others, and has the first place 
in the affections of the person hj whom he is beloved ; a 
©d^ooffinb is the most tenderly fostered and petted, often 
indeed more than is right or consistent with other duties. 
©unftUng is one to whom another extends his especial 
&your or ©uttft The @(]^00^{tnb is always a SieBIing, but 
not inversely. The great and rich have their ©iinjUingc, 
who sometimes are their !i^ieUinge« The poor man has no 
©unfiling, but he can have his SieHing; though it may be 
only among animals. One is therefore the ©unfiling of a 
superior, and the superior has an inferior for his ©unfiling ; 
one can, however, have a fiieBIlng among one's equals, or 
even among one's superiors. 

296; :&tnbern, 2»ilbeittu 

The external cause of what is unpleasant is gemilbert, the 
perception of it gcllttbert, when either is diminished. We 
ntilbern the evil, and Unbmt the pain. Time Ilnbett grief 
and affliction, for it weakens by degrees the perception or 
feeling of the unpleasant 

297. ^ippt, iBefgc. 

Scj^en indicate the upper and lower edge of the mouth, 
with reference only to physical structure; )i^l))))en, at the 
same time, with reference to their intellectual expression. 
We call these parts in the muz^e of animals ^t^^m, and 
require in a good greyhound that he should have hanging 

298. Stfi, afldnfe- 

A li^ift may have an approved aim; dldttfe have always 
an unsanctioned one. We administer medicine to a child 
by Sift, when we substitute for the cup which contains an 
agreeable drink, another containing the medicine. A Sifl 
which employs unallowed means for the attainment of an 
unaUowed end, can only consist of one single trick. Stdi^e^ 
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compose a web of secret artifices to attain an unallaw^ 
aim. It is said that the Jesuits at the court of Louis JUYii 
incessantly carried on Olanfe. 



299, Siijree, ffflontvLX, Uniform, 

According to present usage, iCiijree signifies the dress of the 
male-servants in a family; SU^ontur, the distinctive dress 
which the common soldier wears in service, or his prescribed 
clothing. Uniform is the distinctive dress of the highei! 
military, worn by virtue of a certain rank or office. At 
present, however. Uniform implies a distinctive dress, not 
only for the officers of the army, but also for other ranks, as 
Sagbuniformen, ^^ammeri^errnuniformen, $oftimiformen, ifec 

300. goBcn, aiul^men, fPrcifen, '&erau8|irei(^cn. 

IBoBen extends also to the person praised. We rul^men and 
^jreifen him, when we seek to spread our good opinion of his 
perfections among others. SoBen and ^reifen consist only in 
the favourable judgment we form of a person ; riil^men 
implies the making known the good actions for which any 
one deserves to be praised. )i^oBen is opposed to tabeln^ 
Olul^m to ®^an% and ru^men to fftmcil^en, )pxti\m to locrad^ten. 
He who l^crauSflreid^t anything, praises it because he con- 
ceives its good qualities are not sufficiently known or appre- 
ciated. A tradesman {hei^t l^eraiid his goods to procure 
purchasers for them. 

301. ^odtn, Sfleijen. 

Oleij produces an agreeable physical impression ; he who 
lodt does so with a view to induce another to do something, 
especially something wrong. A virtuous woman reigt by 
her beauty, but a coquette lodt, by her seductive arts, 
inexperienced youth into her snares. 

302. fiol^n, Selol^nung, ^xtit 

^df)n is that which one can demand; SSelol^nung, that 
which one may expect ; $reig, that which he tries to obtain. 
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A# Honourable man disdains a 2of)n; the consciousness of 
Miing' acted rightly is for him a higher SBelol^nung. The 
victor obtains the $rei§ in a contest. 

303. fiol^ncn, SBelol^nen, SBegal^Ien. 

We Begal^Ien good and bad work, each according to its 
worth ; we Mo^nen the industry and the skill of the work- 
man, and lol^nen him for his work. We say : the labourer 
is worthy of his Solvit. 

304. »o8 OE SooS, ©^idfat, Ungefal^r, QnfaU. 

We employ So8 with reference to chance, ®^i(ffal when 
we think of a higher will. When we are satisfied with our 
!^oQ, we call it an agreeable one, and when discontented, a 
wretched one ; but the happy man blesses his ©^itffal, and 
the miserable man curses it. SufaU imphes an event whose 
cause we are ignorant of ; Ungcfal^t; that to which we ascribe 
the origin of an event. A Q^faU arises from Ungefal^r, and 
Ungefdl^r leads to many QnfaUc* £o@ is distinguished from 
these expressions in being a QufaU dependent on luck or 
misfortune, nay, often on a whole series. Most of the rela- 
tions in life depend on our birth and other 3ufStt(. We call 
them therefore our ^oQ, 

305. Sofe, Sotfer* 

^odtx is said of that whose parts do not adhere firmly 
together; lofe of that which is not externally bound fast 
together. The earth becomes lotfer when we dig it ; straw 
in a bimdle is lofe when it is not fastened tight by a string. 

306. H\tn, fioSmad^cn, 5tu0Wfen, (Bxlb\tn. 

All that is held fast, in whatever way it may be bound, is 
loSgemad^t; only a flexible tie is gelSfet. That which is 
fastened is loSgema^t, whether by force or by gentle mjeans ; 
but a knot is geldfet. See 5(ufli)fen. In a figurative sense, 
one I5fet j!c^, for instance with money, fi'om another's power; 
one I5fet au^ his prisoner to another; we shall be rr&fet 
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(delivered) from oppression and all other evils. We thank 
him who has eriofet ns from an intrusive and troublesome 
person. By Christ, man is «Idfct from sm. 



M 

307. Wla^i, ©enjolt 

S^ad^t is the moral and physical power of acting, and 
implies the right of so doing, ©enjalt is the power of com- 
pelUng others, and is also a moral and physical force, but is 
opposed to right ; for we say : ©etpalt gcl^t Sjor Stt^t 

308. ma^ 3ei(^eiu 

A Qti(S)tn can be something audible and tangible ; a fTOal^l 
is always something visible. A Tl(ii)l is intended as a 
remembrance of something past ; but a QtiCi)m can be of the 
present or the future. 



309. Wtaf)Un OR ^aUn, ©^ilbern, Qti^^mn. 

Objects are gejeid^net when nothing but the external out- 
lines are delineated. We jeic^nen both surfaces and solids. 
By mal^Ieit; bodies are represented on surfaces and in colours 
suited to them. @t^ilbmi implies the delineation of some- 
thing according to its peculiar and characteristic features. 

310. fSfta^Uxti OR TtaUxtXf ®em&]^Ibe, ©^llbetev 

SSitb, ©ilbnl^. 

Every representation produced by the art of the painter is 
a 3)^al^Ierei; it is a @emdl^Ibe; inasmuch as a particular object 
is depicted and imitated; and the ®emd|lbe is called a 
®d^i]^ei when it is framed and hung up as an embdlish- 
ment. ®eina|)Ibe are appropriately termed SBUbet when 
they represent individual figures (for SBilb is here synony- 
mous with ®e{lalt) ; and SBUbnijfe when they represent the 
human figorer 
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311. 3^al^nen, ©rinnern. 

(Sinen an @ttt?a0 etinnent signifies to put any one in mind 
of a thing ; mal^nen, to use arguments to persuade or dissuade 
a person. The latter is the stronger expression, and is em- 
ployed towards those who are below us, or, at the utmost, 
our equals in rank or imderstanding. 

312. maUln, XaMn, 2Kciflern, Slugfefeen (an ^twa^). 

He who merely points out faults or imperfections, tobelt ; 
he who seeks for lliem in order to indicate them, and con- 
sequently rejects a thing for the smallest defect, mafcit ; he 
who indicates them to depreciate the thing and its au^or, 
and raise himself, metflett; he who discovers the faults of a 
thing or person because it does not come up to his own view, 
fe^t an^f or raises objections to it. 

313. 2«and^e, SSieU- 

SSiele are a whole, of which 3)^and^e indicates a part 
SSlele, therefore, are not SBeriige (a few), and SKaiw^e is not 
all of these SSieteiu There are SSiele misers in the world, 
and SD^an^e among them are not ashamed to commit the 
greatest injustice. See also ^intge. 

•314. a^otigeln, SO'iangel f)aim, SO'^ongel leiben, ©ar^en* 

Something tnangelt when from its absence a thing is in- 
complete. He who has not something which is necessary 
for his purpose, mangelt of it ; he who through the absence 
of something indispensable becomes unfortunate, leibet ^ana 
gel of it. He who has not the necessaries of life, and feels 
painfully their absence, hatb^t 

316. SKanieren, ©ittetu 

SSonieten indicate the exterior manner of behaviour; they 
are sometimes elegant, sometimes awkward, &c. @ittm 
arise from certain durable sentiments. The polished courtier 
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knows how to conceal the most pernicious ©ittcn imder 
a^eeable SP'^anteren. 

316. a^annigfaltig, SScrfc^ieben. 

S^annigfaUig is said of a great number ; Sjerfd^ieben may be 
applied even to two. Aristides and Themistocles were vei-y 
^erft^iebene men, and had mannigfaltige disputes with each 
other. 3Kannigfa(tig regards more the difference of the 
quality, &c. ; ijerfd&leben, the external circumstances of time 
and place. In i?er[d^iebenen beds were niannigfaltigc flowers. 

317. 3^aitf, ^xxn, ©el^irn. 

«&irn and @e|)irtt is the medullary substance in animal 
bodies; the corresponding substance in plants is called 
ID^arf. In animal bodies, it is called «&lm and ©el^irn in the 
head, and Wlaxt in the bones. 

318. 3^arf, ©rettje* 

©tenge is said of unextended as well as of extended things ; 
^tatf only of the latter. We assign ©renjen to the human 
understanding, and not SJ^arf en ; but the ©rcnge of a village 
we call its Wlaxf, When both words are used of any district, . 
the extreme end is called its ©renge, or, if of small extent, its 
Wlaxt 

319. ma^tf WlaitxU. 

That which makes a body impenetrable, considered with 
respect to its quality, is the fSHatttU of that body; with 
respect to its quantity, its SKaffe. 

320. 2«afiig, ©ntl^altfam, ®))ar[am, SrugaL 

There are persons who find it more difficult to be tnd^lg 
than entl^altfam, and who would rather fast altogether than 
not exceed the bounds of moderation at a well-furnished ' 
table. The ma^ge man avoids all excess by refusing to 
indulge his desires; the frugale man, because his nature 
requires but little ; the f^arfame man, because he fears every ' 
expense. 
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321. SWd^lgen, Sanblgen, SWitbern. 

We tnd^igen every kind of emotion, and bfinbigen our 
passions. We ma^igen our grief, joy, or hope, but we Mnbigen 
oar anger. We uiilbetn anything when we diminish the 
<kgree of its intensity, and we mfi|igen it when we reduce it 
to its proper degree. SO^ilbc punishments imply such as are 
iK)t severe ; md^ige, such as have the just degree of severity. 

322. g^d^lgung, @anftnxntf). 

®atlftmut]^ is opposed -to irritability, which easily conceives 
itself offended. SV^dpigung is the striving to keep the expres- 
sion of one's indignation within proper bounds, ©anftmutl^ 
is often a natural disposition ; SDMplgung is the work of 
reason. 

323. 2»ott, SKiibe, ia% @^voa^. 

One becomes mitbe by continued exertion, as by walking 
or standing long ; utatt when this exertion is excessive, or 
arises from some internal cause, as ill health. Sa^ expresses 
even more than matt, ©d^n^ad^ indicates, in general, a want 
of strength ; for instance, a child is fd^n^ac^. Sl^att indicates 
this want as arising from something accidental. An adult is 
f^ira^ after an illness, and feels himself matt. 

324. SWoul, 2«unb. 

Wlvm'o is, at present, only used with reference to the human 
species; Wlaul is said of animals, and of men also when 
offensive faults are spoken of; as — ^he has a (5fe0 Sl^aul (an 
evil tongue). 

325. aWarime, ©runbfa^. 

@tunbfa^ may serve as a basis both for theoretical and 
practical conclusions ; SO'^oiiimen only for practical. Euclid 
established on fourteen general truths all the conclusions of 
his system of theoretical geometry. These truths he called 
axioms, or ®t:unbfd|(. ^arimen are those ©ntttbfd^e only 
by which we regulate our actions. 
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326. mt^Xf SSieL 

S^el^r, when alone, is opposed to einen; SjicI to toenigen. 
There were mel^r persons there, implies that I was not the 
only one. There were i?ielc, implies that the number of those 
present was not small. 

327. 2Reibctt, SSermeibcn* 

SWciben indicates merely the endeavouring to avoid any- 
thing; ijermciben, the attainment of this end. SO^eiben implies, 
in general, the action at its beginning; SJCtmeiben, at its 
completion. A peaceable man meibet all lawsuits; happy 
is he if he can always Sjermeiben them. The latter word, 
however, is often used also for meiben. 

328. SWelben, ©cna^ri^tigen, SBetid^ten, Slnjelgen, 
SBcfannt mati^en, gu SBtffen if)nn. 

A thing is I6efanttt gcmad^t when we make it known to 
others. We ma(i)tn Befannt that we have been robbed, or 
have lost something, &c. We Bena^tlc^tigen individual per- 
sons without being bound to do so. To one, a S^a^ri^t is 
agreeable, to another the contrary. When it is given to 
those who are particularly interested in it, it becomes an 
Qlttjctge. When he who makes the 9lttgelge is bound, or 
thinks himself bound to do so, it is gemetbet ; and when this 
takes place with a certain formality, it is "Beri^tet. We tl^un 
gu njijfen, when rights, obligations, &c., are involved. We 
txtca^mn anything briefly, which in an historical work we 
should melben more circumstantially. 

329. SWenge, SSiell^eit, Stitjal^L 

SSicll^eit is applicable to whatever is not toenig, whether 
counted or not; SKengc only to what is uncounted. By 
counting, we gain a dear idea of any SSieH^eit ; what, there- 
fore, is so numerous as to be incapable of being counted, or 
from indistinctness of being clearly distinguished, is called a 
SKenge* 9tnjol^I is applied to any collection considered of 
units or individually ; number. 
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330. TttxiQtn, 5Kif(^cn, 93ermengen, SSermifd^en. 

SD^engen and 93ermengen is to unite things in so far as we 
can still distinguish them from one another ; mifd^en^ so as 
to form a whole whose parts cannot be distinguished. Fluids 
are not gemengt, but gemif(^t with each other. The SSer^s 
mifd^te appears as one whole ; in the ©emmgten, the parts 
themselves appear also as wholes. One mif(|t fld^ in any- 
thing when one takes a part m it ; one ntengt fld^ when one 
has no business in it. We )?mntf(^en different ideas with 
each other when we conceive them to be one ; we Ijcrmengett 
them when they do not belong to each other. 



331. fffl^i^t, «&ure. 

9Ke|e is probably only another word for 3Kdbfe ( = 9J?db(S^ett). 
It indicates an unchaste female less strongly than <&ute^ 
although this word seems originally to have had the same 
signifi^tion. Others, however, derive it from the verb 
^iVLttn, to hire. 

332. 3Kefeger, Sleifd^er, ©d^Idd^ter. 

Sletfd^et is applied to him who carries on a trade in 
slaughtered animals by having the flesh to sell; !Ke|ger, 
in so far as he cutr them up, and fd^Idd^tet^ in so far as he 
slaughters them. But as he who sells meat in joints must 
cut it up, and slaughter the animal to which it belongs, 
every Sleifd^et who sells meat by the joint must be a SKe|ger, 
and both must be @^Idd^ter* In one place, the whole trade 
is named from one part of the business ; in another, from 
another. 

333. 5Keuterei, 9Serfd^tt?orung, 3lufrul^r. 

A Serfd^ttjorung can be directed against a private person 
or the government. The union of CatiUne with his con- 
federates to obtain possession of the government of Rome 
was a QSetf^wdrung. Rousseau believed, for the last twenty 
years of his life, that all the world had fld^ JJtrf^WOrett 
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against him. A SD^euterel is always a combination against 
the state. The SD'^eutetei of a few, when gi*own to be general, 
is called an 5lufi:u|)r. 

334. a»let|)en, Singeii, $a^teu. 

STOietl^en can take place for nndetermined and different 
kinds of work, as well as for that of a determinate nature ; 
feingen only for some determinate work. We miction a 
servant for domestic work, and Sjerbingen the building of a 
house, &c. We may therefore miet^en for a longer period, 
but bingen only for a short one. We ^jjac^teu anything when 
we obtain, by contract, a right to the usufruct of a thing ; 
wo miet^en it when we acquire only its use. Thus we can 
pad^tm and mtetl^en one and the same garden ; the first, 
when we obtain a right to its produce ; the latter, when 
only that of living or walking in it. Also l^cucni, to rent, 
to hire, 

335. 9Wi^beuten, Ueielbenten. 

He who mi^beutet anything, gives it merely a wrong sense j 
he who u6elbeutet anything, gives it at the same time a bad 
meaning. One expounder must not consider it as Ueief* 
beutung in another if he should happen to mtpbeuteii a 
passage in the Bible. 

336. SWifgriff, Srrtl^um. 

That act of the understanding is a SD^i^griff, when among 
several individual things it takes the wrong one for the 
right ; every confounding of the true with the false is an 
3rrt|>um. He who mistakes, therefore, by choosing the 
wrong means, while he thinks he is taking the right, commits 
a S^^t^grtff ; and he who, in a general sense, takes the wrong 
for the right, commits an 3rrtf iim. 

337. fSli^anMn, SBelcibigen. 

The least wrong done to another is a SBeletbtgung, whatever 
the motive may be. He who injures another from hate, 
anger, «fec., nu^l(|anbelt him. 
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338. m^^m^Uit, Uneinig^eit, 2mHxa(i)t, 

When persons are opposed to one another, they are uneluS 
or uneinig ; Uneinigfeit is the want of Sinigfeit. The cause 
of Unclnlgfcit are SDH^l^eHigfeiten, or differences, whether in 
opinions or pretensions. As SPM^^ettigfeit can become the 
cause of Uncinigfeit, so the latter can give rise to QroidxaCi^t 
and 3wi^fP^It. Swietrad^t, however, is the striving after 
different aims, as ^intra^t after similar aims; 3*^i^frfl^^^ 
the separation arising from Uneinigfcit, and into which 
Uneinigfrit breaks out. See S^jaltung. 

339. a^i^fennen, SScrfennem 

He who does not perceive what is true in a thing or 
person, when it is anything good, Jjerfcnnt them ; he who 
thinks he perceives in them something bad, which does not 
belong to them, iiiif (ennt them. 2^iffeuneu is not merely 
not knowing, but wrongly knowing, wrongly judging. 
Rousseau not merely Jjerfannte his friends, but he also 
nii^fannte them, for he took them to be his enemies. 

340. mi^UvLt, Wli^tUnQ, UeBellaut, UeBelflang. 

SD^iptang and UeMflang proceed only from bodies which 
are highly elastic, as musical -instruments, or the human 
voice in singing. S^i^Iaut and Ueiellaut is applicable to 
every other disagreeable sound. A SWipIang and SWi^lout is 
a disagreeable tone or sound in connection with other tones 
and sounds; UeBcIflang and UeBeltaut is whatever sounds 
disagreeably in itself, without any connection with other 
tones or sounds. 

341. m^mvitf), VLnrnxxt^. 

WhfmvLff} is the vexation which is felt at the constant 
disappointment of one's wishes ; Unmutl^, the despair of ever 
attaining them. 
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342. mi^xat^^n, m^UtiQtn, 2Ki^gIutfcn, 

9ScrungIii(fett. 

The three first imply, merely, not to succeed (nid^t geratl^en, 
nid^t gelingen, nid^t glurfen). That which glucf t, turns out, by 
favourable chance, according to our wishes and hopes ; that 
which mi^glud t, happens, by chance, not to turn out to our 
wishes and hopes. An undertaking which SjctungtudCt, has, 
besides the mtf glii(fen^ other bad consequences. Our labour 
has been in vain. 

343. a»i^i)ergnugen, mi^faUtn, Unluft SSerbruf. 

SOW^faHen is merely the expression of the feeUngs that 
something is not good. He who silently passes by a picture 
in a gallery, often conveys his SKi^fatlen as plainly as he 
who openly blames it. 9)^if ijergnugett is the effect of SD^i^* 
' ffttten. Unlufi is distinguished from 3)^lgijergnugen by its 
physical intensity. SSerbm^ is a higher degree of Unlufi at 
those evils which actions bring upon us. 

344. 2«i^i)erjianb, 2^l^J)erjlanbnifu 
The latter is an effect of the former. 

345. m% hunger. 

Both contribute to the fertility of the soil. Wli% however, 
consists of the excrements of animal bodies, whence it derives 
its fertilising property. There are Sitnger derived from the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, as rotten leaves, <fec. 

346. mt, ©urd^, ©ammt. 

SD^lt implies a closer and more immediate connection ; burd^, 
a more remote one. A culprit is executed with (mit) the 
sword, by (burd^) the executioner, ^ii indicates the agree- 
ment of several things by their co-existing together, or, by 
being conceived as together ; fammt, by their resemblance. 
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347. a^itatieiter, ®e|)ulfe- 

fSlitaxUiUx implies any assistant ; ©el^utfe, such a Wliiax^ 
Better without whom a thing cannot so well be accomplished, 
for we l^elfetl only him whose powers alone are insufficient 
to accomplish a thing. The several teachers at a school are 
called STOitarBeiter ; but he who has not strength enough to 
perform his duty takes a ©el^ulfe. 

348. mitUiUn, SBeiteib. 

Participation in other's misfortune is SD^itlelben; partici- 
pation in the signs of grief by corresponding signs is SBeiletb, 
as in the grief caused by death. SO^itleiben often leads to 
commiseration when it is excited by the* destitute ; SBeileib is 
a mark of esteem and friendship. We shew or express our 
SBeiteib, but we feel SDi^itleiben^ 

349. SJiitmad^en, 0lad^al^men, 9iad^ma(3^en, 3la^if)un. 

He who does what many others do, merely because they 
do it, ma^t mit — ^for instance, a fashion ; but he who nad^* 
albmt or nad^ma^t, does what individuals do. He who na^^ 
ai)mt anything, takes it as a pattern, because he thinks it the 
best and most perfect of its kind ; he who merely nac^ma(^t 
and mitma^t, does so only because others do so, and without 
examining whether it is good or not. The child is wont 
unconsciously na^ gumad^en the looks of its nurse ; the youth 
chooses a model which he nadia^mt A less wealthy man 
often nad^tl^ut a richer man in expense, <fec., which can only 
lead to his ruin. 

350. maul, SBeg, SttJerfjeug. 

Whatever is or seems to be good for the attainment of any 
end, is a SO^ittel ; we call it a ^eg when it consists in an 
action or actions. To get into an office by marriage is often 
the right SWittel, since it avails more than merit ; but it is 
never the right 8Beg. A SBetfjeug is something artificially 
contrived for a particular use ; WitUl, whatever is used for 
any end. A good physician knows the best WtiiU\ by which 
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his art can cure diseases, and a clever surgeon is able to use 
with skill different surgical 2Bcrf§euge. 

351. 2Jiobcr, ^ot^, Wloxa% <B\xmpf. 

9Wobet is soft liquid earth, considered only with reference 
to its physical properties, ^oif) implies its mixture with 
other disgusting parts, as contributing to pollute. See 
Oajfenfotl^. ©urn^f is the standing water at the bottom of 
a soft soil; Tloxa% a deep Jtotb on the sur£a<;e of the 
earth, &c. 

352. 2^obetn, ffaulcn. 

Dry bodies only mobem, and are resolved into dust, which 
then becomes SKober when mixed with fluids. Bodies which 
contain moisture are changed by internal fermentation, of 
which there are three kinds. Saulen is the last of these. 

353. WtoUxn, 0leu^ 

fflm implies, generally, whatever has only a short time 
begun to be, particularly as compared to something else that 
has been longer in existence. 2^obertt implies, after the 
present taste, and according to the view usually taken, also 
something handsomer. 0leu is opposed to alt, mobetn to 
antit 

354. 3R5gen, aBoKem 

"What we do we are obliged to njotteit, even when we do 
it unwilhngly. Should we so rootten a thing that we do it 
wiUingly, it cannot displease us. In so far as that whidi 
we ttjotten pleases or gratifies us, we niogen it. 

355. ^o^x, Wlaux. 

The latter relates more to descent and abode (the north 
coast of AMca) ; the former to the colour of the complexion. 

356. SJioraft Stu^, aRarf^. 

A 3Rorafl is a soil soft and moist in itself; f&xu^, a district 
containing numerous SWorafle and ©iim^)fe, which render it 
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tnifit for agricultural purposes. A Wlax\d) (related to SKotofl) 
is a soft soil caused by the alluvium of the sea or of a river, 
or gained from these by artificial means. See also SOtobcr. 

357. 3Rotb, aroeud^clmotb, ^obtf^lag. 

Xobtfi^Iag is, in general, every act, whether intentional or 
not, by which a person is killed. If it happen with intention, 
it is a SKorbj and if the Wloxh is effected with malicious 
artifice, it is a ai^eu^ctmorb. A SP^otb perpetrated on a child 
is therefore no 2)?eud^elniorb. 

358. mvLXi^e, ®elb. 

. (Selb is whatever serves as a scale and equivalent for the 
value of things. It must therefore consist of homogeneous 
parts, of which a certain quantity is equivalent to the definite 
value of a thing. The most convenient materials for this 
are the metals, especially the nobler sorts. When a piece 
of such is coined or marked with the sign of its value, it is 
called a Wlvimt, and when this has a currency in business, it is 
a piece of Ocib. 

359. mxixU, SWorfd^* 

That state of a firm body in which the connection of its 
constituent parts is very trifling, may have various causes. 
It is called nmrBe without regard to the cause, morfd^ when 
the cause is incipient rottenness ; this causes it to become 
ntorf^; and at last to mould and become useless. Fruits 
become ntutBe from ripeness ; they become tttorfd^ when they 
are over-ripe and begin to rot. Stock-fish becomes murBe by 
soaking and beating. 

360. sp^urrif^, ®xamn^. 

The grcimlt(]^e man confines his gloomy and disagreeable 
feelings within himself, or utters them only in complaints or 
other signs of disquiet. The miirtifti^e man gives vent to 
them in his unamiable manner towards others. A child is 
gtdmU^; the old are mlinif^. They betray their morose 
humour by blame, &o. 
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361. mn^t l^aBeii, 3Wuf Cg fein, 2«u^ig gel^en. 

He who has no occnpation, or is freed from the business 
he is required to perform, has SU^uf e* In his hours of Wlix^i, 
however, he can undertake any occupation for his pleasure 
or amusement, and then he is not mii^ig. This he can only 
be when he is quite unoccupied. He who from choice and 
habit is mii^lg, by shunning all occupation, gel^et mii^lg, and 
is a Sl^f tggdnger. 

362. g^i'iffen, ©ottem 

Both are used as well with reference to physical energies 
as to rational and moral agents. The miller wishes that his 
mill fotl gel^en, because he has something to grind ; and if 
there is no derangement in the mill, it mti^ gel^etu That 
which we dare not leave undone, we fotlen tl^un j that which 
we cannot leave undone, we muffen tl^un. We muffen ti)nn 
that which we fottett tl^utt, even when we do it against our 
will. 

363. 2^ujicr, SBelf^Jiel, aSotBilb, SIKobeB. 

A SBeiftjiel exhibits that which belongs to a sort or species 
of things, whether it be good or bad ; it is a SD'^uflet when, 
on account of its real or presumed excellence, it excites in us 
a wish to be like it, or to produce something like it ; it is a 
SSortilb and SWobett when we view its parts and arrangement, 
in order to make a thing of the same kind from it. 

364. ai^utl^mafen, SSermutl^ett, Wttimn. 

SWeinungen can have for their object dogmatical truths as 
well as facts ; 2Wut|)maf ungen and JBermutl^ungen only facts. 
2)iut|>ma^en resembles meinen in so far as both are clearer ; 
ijermutl^en may be in a high degree obscure. Hence presen- 
timents belong to SSennut^ungen ; they are merely obscure 
33ermut]^utigen of something to come. Wluif)ma^nnQm, on 
the contrary, are not grounded in a mere feeling whose 
source is hid even from ourselves. Learned SWutl^ma^ungen 
are termed Sonjiecturen. 
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365. fRa^UnUn, 3)ur^ben!en, UeBerbenfen. 

When we nac^benfett on anything, we seek to make our- 
selves better acquainted with it ; for instance, with an event, 
a proposition, &c. We burd^benfen that on which we nac^s 
benfen, when we analyse the whole, and thereby enable 
ourselves to think clearly concerning its parts, or the ideas 
and conclusions it contains. He who iiietbenft anything, 
embraces the whole together, after it has been butd^geba(^t, 
in order to come to some conclusion. 

366. 9lad^ge*en, 9ia^fc|)ett, UeBerfel^en, ©efattlg fe^n. 

He who nad^glBt, merely does not oppose what another 
wishes, though he may disapprove of it, or be willing, and 
even bound to oppose it. He who nad^flel^t, not only does 
not oppose in another what he disapproves and is authorised 
to prevent, but does not lessen by it his affection towards 
him who does what he disapproves. We uBerfel^en a fault 
because we do not perceive it, or because we do not think it 
one, or, at least, not one of any magnitude. We can be 
nad^gieBlg from fear, nai^fld^tig or nad^fel^enb only from 
affection, and gefaUlg either from affection or interest. 

367. 0lad^fe^en, Solgen, ^Betfolgen. 

We folgen any one who retreats, in so far as we take the 
same direction in which he retreated from us. We ijetfolgen 
any one when we follow him without intermission, and 
more quickly ; we feften nad} him when this pursuit takes 
place with still greater ardour and rapidity. A cruel enemy 
points out, by his devastations, the way which the victor, 
who na^fcfet him, has to Derfolgen. 

368. 9lad^t]^eil, ©d^aben, Serlufi, 9«*ru^. 

Everything that is an evil, whether relating to a person or 
a thing, is a @^aben. Anything which is no evil in itself, 
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but from which an evil to another may arise, conduces to his 
SRa(^t^ei(. When the evil consists in the deprivation of any 
good, it is a SSerlujl ; and when it leads to the diminution of 
any good, it does him QlSBruc^. An aposteme in the foot is 
a ®(^aben, because it is an evil. It conduces to the 9)ad^t|>cil 
of a tradesman when another establishes himself in his 
neighbourhood. He suffers QCBfcrud^ from it in so far a3 
his gains are divided, and a ^erlufl; inasmuch as some of 
his customers leave him, which cannot but do ©^aben to his 
business. 

369. Slad^njelt, 0lad^!ommen. 

0^ad^f ommen is used with reference to descent ; for instance, 
the 0lad^f ommcn of the ancient Britons, &c. f^a^vodt impUes 
those of the human race who live at a future period, without 
regard to their descent. The English nation has an enor- 
mous load of debt ; the 0laci^ttjett will learn whether their 
0la^!ommeii wiQ be able to pay it. 

370. ffladt, SBIo^, 

0la4t applies to the whole body, Blo^ to such parts of it 
also which alone are not called nadt In a state of innocency, 
mankind went natft, but even at present many go with 
IBIopeu feet and Wof en heads. 

371. 0la]^cn, 9ifi]^ern. 

Two persons who have lived at enmity, nal^ern fl(^ again 
when their aversion has decreased, and they wish once more 
to come to a good understanding with each other. They 
keep at a distance from each other in company, but at last 
one nal^et jtd^ the other, and begins to address him. 

372. 0latBe, ©d^marre, ©d^ramme. 

A 0larte is the mark left by a wound, of whatever depth 
or form, and on whatever part of the body it may be. 
©(]^marren are deep and long wounds, and the marks left by 
them, but only in such places where they strike the eye, as 
in the face or on the hands, ©d^rammen are scratches oh 
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any part of the body, as also the visible marks left after they 
are healed. 

373. 9iafcweia, 0leugierig, 93orn3l|ig. 

The S^afcttjcife desires to know something, and asks with a 
view of shewing that he has understanding enough to speak 
on a subject which is above his comprehension. We call 
those nafeiceiS, especially young persons, who judge of things 
they do not understand, or offend by their hasty judgments 
those they should shew a deference to. S^eugierbe is the 
desire of knowing what is new, merely because it is new ; 
SBonril, the desire of knowing what one cannot, and should 
not seek to know. 

374. 3la% geu^t. 

That which contains a greater quantity of fluid is na§; 
what a lesser quantity, feu^t. "When the human body per- 
spires, the skin is feud^t ; when we wash or bathe, we become 
nap. 

375. Sflation, 93oIf. 

93oIf indicates a totality of mankind, as a multitude ; 
Elation, as of one common descent. Hence one Station is 
distinguished from another by forming, with reference to 
others, a particular moral entity. In the same 0lation, how- 
ever, the 93olf is distinguished as a class, and we understand 
by it the multitude, in opposition to the less numerous but 
higher class of the educated. The Roman 0latton consisted 
of the senate and the ^Jolf. 

376. SlaihxUii}, 0laii). 

0latiirIi(]^ may be applied to anything; nait) only to 
persons, or their actions and language in so far as they are 
tokens of simple and unsophisticated nature. The 9^aii)e in 
persons is distinguished from the SRaturlid^en also as indi- 
cating the highest degree of the S'latiitUc^cn. In the 0lais?ctt, 
therefore, reflection has no share ; whilst in the 0laturlid^cn 
it is not excluded. The S^aiSje is consequently opposed to 
reflection as well as to artificiality; the 0laturlid^e is opposed 
only to the latter. 
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377. 0le6en, SBeu 

That which is not distant from any object is Bel it ; it is 
neBen it when it is at its side. A faitJiM dog runs neBtn its 
master^s carriage, and the master has the dog Bel him, thongh 
it should run before or behind the carriage. 

378. 0le]^nien, Saffen, ©reifeii. 

0le]^men implies, generally, to appropriate anything to 
one's self, without indicating the means by which it is appro- 
priated (see 5lnnel§men) ; faffen and greifen indicate at once 
this means, ffajfen implies taking in order to hold, what- 
ever the instrument may be ; greifen, taking with the hand, 
claw, or paw, by means of a movement ; it indicates, there- 
fore, the beginning of the holding with the hand. We 
nel^men what is given to us : a mother fa^t her child by the 
hand ; we greifen him who seeks to escape. 

379. 0lennen, SBenennen. 

We bencnnen whatever has not yet received any distin- 
guishing name, or at least not the name thus given. Navi- 
gators Benennen a newly-discovered land after the saint of 
the day, &c. One person sometimes nennt a man just and 
good,- whom another nennt cruel and unjust 

380. ^at, 9lein. 

0lett is that which is so formed that it makes an agreeable 
impression on us. 0lein are those bodies, whether fluid or 
solid, which contain none of the inferior parts. A 9letter 
dress is a clean, and at the same time a suitable one; a 
telnli^er dress is merely one that is not dirty. The 0Uttig* 
felt of an expression consists in saying just as much and no 
more than it should ; its 9letn|^eit; in not being faulty. 

381. SRe^, ©am. 

Both indicate a netting of twisted threads with open 
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meshes. ®<vcn, however, is used only hy sportmien and 
fishermen. A 9ie^ may serve for many other purposes. The 
Spaniards do up their hair in a 9le|. 

382. 0leu*eglerbe, S^eugier, SBipegietbe, SSoriri^. 

0leuBegtetbe may be laudable and blameless, for it is equi- 
valent to SBi^Begterbe, or the desire of knowing what we 
conceive may improve our understanding. 0leugler and 
Sonci^ are always blameable. The latter implies the desire 
of knowing what is neither possible nor permitted to be 
known. 

383. 0leueS, 9ieuigfeit, 0leucrung. 

Whatever one has not yet seen or heard, is for every one, 
so far as he sees or hears it for the first time, something 
9leue8 ; it is a S^euigfeit when it is an occurrence. 0leuerung 
is an intentional change, deviating in a striking manner 
from the previous state. Many have tried to bring about 
0^euerungen in orthography. 9leuenmgen in the constitution 
of a state have not always proved beneficial to the nation. 

384. gieutral, Un)paxUii\^. 

0leutral imphes one who either forbears giving any opinion, 
or sides with no party. Utt^jarteiifd^ implies one who does 
not espouse any party from passion, but decides for the one 
or the other only according to his conviction and duty. 

385. «niebrig, 5:ief. 

3!ief implies what is considerably below any surface, real 
or conceived; niebrig, what does not rise far above it. A 
wound is tief when it penetrates far under the skin into the 
fiesh ; a door is too ntebrtg when it is not high enough for 
any one to enter conveniently. 

386. 0liebrig, 0lieberir&^tig. 

A character, a disposition, an action, &c., is niebtig when 
it is such as can be attributed only to one who is governed 
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by the dictates of bad passions or inclinations. AJl such, 
propensities and the actions they give rise to are nte^erttd^tig^L 
in so far as they originate in, or are connected "vnt^ a! 
want of self-esteem. A noble-minded man is incapable of 
a niebrige action ; an honourable man of S^iebettrad^tlgftit. .. 

387. Sflimmet; ^U, SiiemaU, 

That which nie or niematS happens, is that which at no 
time either has happened or will happen; that which nimttKr 
happens, is what will not happen in any fixture time. We 
can therefore use nie instead of nimtnet; but not always, 
uimmer instead of nie. The same difference exists between 
nie and niematg, as between j[e and jemalg* 

388. mif)XQ, Sflotl^raenbig. 

What is notl^wcnbig cannot be otherwise, whereas that 
which is notl^ig may be so, though for a certain reason it 
is not otherwise. A triangle must notl^wenbig have three 
angles, neither more nor less. When any one borrows money, 
he has it notl^ig (as, for instance, for a building). 

389. 0lot]^igen, Swingen, SSer^jjIl^ten* 

Swingen conveys the idea of compulsion, by which any 
one is genotl^igt to do a thing ; \)n^fii(i)tm indicates a moral 
necessity. The rain notl^igt me to remain at home — ^that i^, 
makes it necessary if I do not wish to get wet. A benefit 
t»er^)fl[i(3^tet me to be grateful to my benefactor. Snjingen 
implies that we do a thing unwillingly, whereas what we 
are Jjer^flid^tet to do, we often do with pleasure. 

390. 0lur, SBIo^- 

When a prisoner receives nur a groschen daily, and no larger 
sum, he can procure Blof bread, and no other more expensive 
sort of food. 

391. mui^Ux, Slni^U^. 

Thoughts, doctrines, laws, precepts, actions, &c., are nu|» 
lid)} the sheep is a nii^Ii^ed and a nu^Bared animal; the 
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plam-tree a nii^Ud^et and nu^Barer tree. That by wMch a 
tikin^ becomes nul^Bar; consists in the products it affords ns 
by "^^hich our property is increased. Cicero investigated the 
(juestioin whether virtue is nfi^Ilti^; whether it is nu^iar, 
whether it brings us profit and makes us richer, he did not 
think of inquiring. 

392. 9lu|en OR 9l{t|en, ©eBrau^en. 

We geBrau(^en anything when we apply it for the attain- 
ment of any end ; we nu|cn it when we receive the good it 
produces, whether this be merely an advantage or a positive 
gain. We geBraiic^^cn our money when we employ it for the 
attainment of what is necessary or agreeable to life ; we 
uu|en it when we employ it with a view to increase our 
property. 

O 

393. DUx^^U(f^, ©eid^t. 

The DBerjIdd^Ud^e does not penetrate to any depth ; that 
which is feid^t has no depth. He is obn^a^li^, for instance, 
who, in the acquirement of knowledge, does not take proper 
pains to dive into the subject he is studying, who does not 
go deep into it, and consequently is unable to give any solid 
instruction in it to others, ©eic^tigfeit, however, is a defect 
of the understanding, and is opposed to ©rCinblid^fett. It is 
always a reproach to call the understanding feiii^t ; we may, 
however, call it uBerjlad^lid^, without intending to imply 
anything contemptible. 

394. OffenBaten, SSefannt madden, ^roffncn, Slitjeigen^ 

(Sntbeden, SSetratl^en. 

That which is Befannt gemac^t is brought to the knowledge 
of others ; that which is angegeigt is intended for the infor- 
mation of one or more whom it more particularly interests 
or concerns. When we inform a person of anything, in 
which we ourselves are interested, with a view to influence 
his will, ^e er5ffhen it to him. That which is tcfannt gentad^t, 
angegeigt, or er5ffnet, is not necessarily anything secret ; but 

o 
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whatever is ofenBart, miUdt, or i)txxai^n, has been till 
then a secret. (Sntbe^m can take place involuntarily by 
chance, or want of cantion, and is in this distinguished from 
ofenBorem SSerratl^n borders nearly on entbecf en, but ij dift* 
tinguished from it in this, that \>tnat^n is commonly an 
@ntbecf ung of something which in itself is bad, and likely to 
have dangerous consequences ; whereas entbecf en may be the 
discovery of an action in itself good and allowed, as also of 
something, the making known of which is not injurious. 

395. Dffenl^etjig, Stufri^tig, {Jteimlitl^ig. 

The Offenl^erjtge says everything that he thinks, and how 
he thinks ; the ^ufrid^tige merely says what he is obliged or 
can venture to say, but everything that he does say is in 
accordance and harmony with his mode of thinking; the 
wise man speaks aufri^tig at all times; with tried friends, 
offenfiergig; and as often as duty requires it, frelmut^ig* See 
also 5lu^id^tig. 

396. Dft, «6duflg. 

Oft implies the diversity of times in which anything takes 
place ; l^aufig, merely the number of things or events which 
occur without regard to time. 

397. Dl^ne, ®onbet» 

®onbet is retained in those cases in which, though the 
things might exist together, we still remove one from the 
other ; ol^ne, on the contrary, is used everywhere, even when 
the one cannot at all exist with the other. When any one 
promises us something fonbet hazard, we understand that we 
might run some risk in the business, but that he will take 
care to remove it. 

398. Drbentlic^, Sflegelmaf ig, aHec^t. 

A thing is tegelmd^ig in as far as it is conformable to 
certain rules, and re^t in as far as the rules by which it is 
contrived have their foundation in the end proposed. A 
thing may be considered as regelmdf ig and re^t alone and in 
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itself; but it is iJtbentUc^ only when, in conjunction with 
others, it exists according to one common rule, for then only 
that agreement in the parts of a whole is produced in which 
tiieir order consists. 



399. Dxt, $Iafe; ©tette, ©tatte* 

Oxi indicates a portion of space, without any accessory 
idea ; $Ia^, a place where anything can rest and remain ; 
©tettC; the place which a thing occupies according to a certain 
order, determined by the relation of other coexisting things. 
The @telle of anything is determined by what is near it. 
They looked for the ©telle where he had been murdered, 
and found that it was a green ^lai§, surrounded by thick 
bushes. @tdtte contains the accessory idea of rest and con- 
tinuance. It is therefore the proper ©tetle in which any 
individual thing always is. We have here (in this world) 
no fixed or permanent @tdtte« 



400. ?Jfaffe, fPfatrer, $tle^et, fPtebiger, ©eifilid^et. 

$riejieir is one who officiates in any religious rite, who 
performs the sacrifice, and belongs to the most sacred and 
revered class. In the Catholic portion of the Christian 
Church this denomination has been retained, because it 
considers the mass as a sacrifice. The Protestant Church, 
however, has no longer any $riefler, for it does not consider 
the sacrament as a sacrifice; they are rehgious teachers, 
deriving their name from the most usual of their duties, that 
of preaching (^vebiger). S^farrer, ^Pfanrl^err, in the language 
of the Cathohc Church, is a $rtefUr, and in that of the 
Protestant, a ^rebiger, who has the right to administer his 
office in a particular conmiunity or parish, which is called 
the $fatte> and to enjoy the income attached to it. ^Pfaffe is 
& low and contemptuous expression for $riefier ; see ^JBaal^ 
^faffe. ©eifili^e are all those who belong to that dass who 
devote themselves to the performance of religious duties, in 
contradistinction to the laity. 
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401. ^fanb, XXttter^fanb. 

We give our house, land, and other immovable propei'ty 
as Unter;i)fanb, by merely granting a creditor a right to them, 
without deUvering them up to him ; but we give a watch, ;^ 
ring, or other movable property as a $fanb, by dehveriag 
them up at once to the creditor. 

402. ^ferb, Sti>% ®aul, StUpptx. 

$fcrb designates the whole race ; Sflo^, according to present 
usage, chiefly a horse destined for riding, and distinguished 
for his quick pace (see @treitro§) ; ®a«l, a common horse, 
destitute of any of those qualities which make the horse 
one of the noblest of animals; ^U^^tt signifies a bad 
saddle-horse. 

403. ^pQtn, ©enjol^nt feln. 

We ^flegen to do a thing, in so far as we repeat an action 
under similar circumstances ; we are geivol^ht to do a thing 
when we do it wiUingly, or because we conceive it to be 
good. Thus we ^flegen to smoke, when we do so as often as 
we have the time and opportunity ; but we are gcwol^nt to 
smoke when we find a pleasure in it. ^jlcgen, therefore, is 
said of inanimate things also ; getvol^nt fein, only of sentient 
and rational beings. 

404. Wx^i, Dl6liegett]^elt, ©d^ulblgfeit. 

^Pflid^t indicates every kind of moral necessity, whatever 
its object may be. A 0jlid^t becomes, however, a ©d^ulbig* 
feit towards the person we are bound to perform it, and this 
an £)6Itegenl^ett when that which we are bound to do has 
been undertaken by ourselves, or imposed on us by another. 
There are S^flid^ten which no one can require from us ; for 
we have not only $f!i^ten towards ourselves, but also towards 
God, which are left to our conscience, and even towards 
animals, ©d^ulbigfdt and DBUegenl^eit can be required from 
us by those to whom we are indebted. There are, how- 
ever, onerous ^fliti^ten also, and these only can be called 
Dbliegenl^iten. 
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405. $fu[c^et, ©tiimper. 

He who does not execute rightly that for which some art 
and skill is requisite, is a ©tftm^et; if he is considered a 
^tfim)ptt because he has not learnt his calling according to 
\ke rules of art, or is accustomed to work without their 
proper application, he is called a $fufid^er. Handicraftsmen 
call those $fufd^er who work in any calling without having 
performed the prescribed conditions by which the right of 
exercising a trade is to be acquired. 

406. $]^antafle, (ginlBilbungSftaft, Si^tuitgSfraft. 

The ^InBilbunggfraft represents not only imaginary objects, 
but reproduces also real ones, ©id^tuttg^fraft invents accord- 
ing to certain artificial rules, so far even as artificial works, 
which architecture, the mechanic or other arts, can actually 
construct. The creations of the $l^antaj!e are insubstantial^ 
unreal forms. 

407. ^^ania% ©tittenfanget, S^njatmet. 

The ©riUenfdnger has nothing but troublesome, anxious 
thoughts ; the $]^anta{l and ^d^n^dmter can have also plea- 
sant and even merry ones. The ^(i)Vo&tmtt and ^l^antafl 
are distinguished from each other by the source of their odd 
conceits; in the latter, this is an unbridled fancy; in the 
former^ a host of obscure ideas, to whose dominion he is 
subjected. 

408. $lttfel, ©ummfo»)f. 

Suunnfo^f indicates the want of understanding, with 
reference to natural parts and their cultivation, so that the 
person is not able to comprehend ideas or judge correctly of 
things; $tn[el with reference to his mode of acting and 
his conduct in life. The consciousness of his own defect 
of understanding makes the $in[el shy, embarrassed, and 
irresolute. 

409. matt, mad}, 0ilebrig. 
The $Iatte has no perceptible elevation; the Slati^e no 
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perceptible depression. The flad^e hand or palm stands in 
opposition to the closed hand or fist ; and the CBetffa^e of a 
body is its extension in length and breadth, without thickness. 
We call a witticism jTac^, when it does not go far into things ; 
^latif when it is poor, common, or vulgar ; for we conceive 
the beautiful, the exquisite, &c., as something raised above 
what is common. In painting, however, plait and jTac^ are 
used synonymously; they are often confounded also in 
common conversation. 5Platt and niebtig differ, insomuch 
as )3latt betrays a visible want of wit and sense, niebrig a 
want of nobleness of sentiment. ^latte flattery is un- 
disguised and insipid ; niebrige flattery discovers mean 
sentiments. 

410. $la|, aHaum. 

$Ia^ imphes a surface on which things may rest or move. 
When Olaum is considered as synonymous with it, we under- 
stand Utxt Olaum in each of the three dimensions. By 
$Ia| is generally understood, however, only a part of Staunu 
The ^Ia| of a thing, therefore, is the part of an entire 9laum 
which everything takes up in it. $Ia^ is always limited ; 
leere Otaunt is conceived as unlimited. $Ia| is a definite 
part ofSHaum. 

411. mvimp, (S^mtfaUiQ, UnlBeplfltcJ^. 

UnBel^iilflid^ indicates awkwardness in motion ; plwxCp and 
fd^n?erfdtlig, its causes : the former implying the remote; the 
latter, the proximate and immediate cause. The $rum)}e 
has too great a mass and too rude a form. The galleons of 
the famous invincible fleet were :^lum^ engines, and on that 
account extremely f^werfdUig, so that they were too unBe* 
l^ulfltd^ to escape the skUful manoeuvring of the English 

ships. 

« 

412. mnrnp, aSfiuetif^, Unl^oftic^, ®ro5, XU^m. 

The ^VpA displeases by his clumsy motions, arising from 
awkwardness; the SBfiuerifd^e displeases in his language, 
actions, and manners, from want of the perception of what is 
becoming ; but neither can be said to offend. The ^lum^e 
and ®xi>'btf however, fail in the respect whidi is due to 
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Others ; the first merely from want of delicacy of feeliDg, the 
latter, also from pride and contempt. The ^Ium!(}e, ®rol6e, 
and llnl^dflid^e violate the respect due to others ; the Unl^5f« 
Ut^e merely omits what good-breeding requires ; the @roBe 
is really offensive, both in language and actions. 

413. ^o^ttif Jlrofeen. 

$0(^en implies the insisting on anything with noise and 
impetaosity; if this takes place with an imperiousness of 
feeling, and a courage arising from supposed right or power, 
it is trojen^ 5^od^en, therefore, shews itself in demanding, 
tro^en in refusing or resisting. A dun is said to )po^tn when 
he will not be put off by his debtor ; a child tro^t his parents 
when he resists their -will. 

414. ^xa^Uttf fPrangen, fPrunfen, ®to^j^te(3^en, 

9luffd^neibem 

fprangen implies to strike by a great degree of beauty, 
splendour, size, or excellence ; it may be also said of things 
which strike us for their superiority. $ral^Ien is the making 
a great noise about excellences one attributes to one's self 
with a view to excite attention, esteem, or admiration. There 
is, however, a difference between the ^Pral^Ier and the ©ro^^ 
f^tre^tir and ^uff^neiber, in so far as the last seeks to raise 
our wonder in all he relates, the ©ro^f^reti^cr only by boast- 
ing of his circumstances or superiority, whilst the fpral^Ier 
may seek to effect this also by actions. We can therefore 
^Jtal^Ien with what we do not possess, but not pxanQtn* That 
which ^tangt has a real splendour or worth ; that which 
merely ^ntnft; seeks to mask its internal worthlessness by an 
external splendour. See fPrunf . 

415. $tunf, ^xa(i}t, ®e))rdnge, $om^, ^xa^Uxtl 

^onOp approaches nearest to $rad^t« It is an augment- 
ation of the idea of ^rad^t, and indicates ^rad^t suited only 
for the highest or most distinguished persons, and on the 
most solemn occasions, ©e^tange approaches more nearly 
to $ntnf. It^gnifies, in its origin, a frequent $¥attgen; it 
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is not, however, always without internal worth ; only when 
it is vain and empty it is $ntn!. Still lower than ^rutllis 
^xaS)Uu\f for this seeks to excite attention and admiratioi^ 
by excellences which it does not possess, or at least not in 
the degree it pretends to. 

416. ^unftllc^, ©enau. 

@enau refers more to the thing in relation to which we 
act, )3unftU(]^ more to the time. We arrive :|3unftli^ at a 
certain place by sea, when the charts are quite genau« A 
]|}unftlt^er man is, properly, he who does all at the right and 
appointed time. They are often, however, confounded, but 
never in such a way that he whom we call a genaucn, or exact 
man, must necessarily be considered also a !)}unftUd^et man. . 

417. $u|, S^mucf; QUxU, 3ierat]^, aSetjietung, 
^}u^en, @^mvLdtn, Qintn, 

• 

$U^n implies, properly, a lower degree of beautifying ; 
f(^mu£en and jieren, a higher. Feasants )(iU%m their 
rooms when they sweep and dust them. @d^mu(f embel*: 
lishes a thing by splendour and costhness; ^xtxai^jtXi, by, 
intrinsic beauty. $u^cn; in general, therefore, means to 
embellish ; fti^mutfett, to embellish by splendour and costli- 
ness, or on solemn festivals; jieren, to embellish by the 
addition of something in itself beautiful, but whose beauty 
consists more in the exquisiteness of the form than in splen- 
dour or costliness. 3terbe, ^\txci% SSetrjletrung, imply that 
with which anything is gejictt or embellished; with this 
difference, however, that ^m\it is appUed also figuratively ; 
as, modesty is the greatest 3i^be of youth ; the other two not ; 
whilst 3i^^^t^^^^ 3.re merely trifles with which we seek to 
embeUish anything. It is not every 3^^l^<**^ ^ * building 
which is also a ^erjterung. 

Q 

418. OuarffalBer, SWarftfd^teiet, SalBaben 

The SWarftfd^relet is distinguished from the Guatffattcic 
by his setting up his booth in public places, and loudly 
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pvodaiming the merits of his medicines ; the OuaAfal'Bet only 
goes into houses to recommend his medicines, or sends about 
printed bills in which he boasts of his cures. Cluacf falSer 
indicates, therefore, one who gives himself out for a physician 
from his ignorance ; Wlaxlt\0:itmx from his boasting. ©oT* 
Baber seems intended to indicate a CluadfalBer in a still 
more contemptible light, as one who seeks to hide his igno- 
rance, in a chattering and confused way, by technical terms 
f)rom the learned languages. 

419. Ciiial, ^txn, a^arter, SoUet, $Iage» 

$ein indicates the extent of pain as to its violence ; Ouat 
as to its duration. $Pcin implies, therefore, the generic idea 
of pain; Ctual the various species of it. This is evident also 
from the fact that Oual has a plural, whereas $ein has not. 
Hence mere annoyances, which we strive to get rid of, can 
also qudlen. The uncertainty whether what we design to do 
be right and good, often qudit the best and most conscien- 
tious ; but after a bad action, the conscience of the bad man 
Jjeinigt him. Children qudleu an affectionate mother with 
their unreasonable requests, ffoltct and WlaxUx are synony- 
mous with dual and $ein only in their figurative sense. 
$(age implies every kind of molestation. A nurse has much 
$(age with a sick child. $Iage interrupts an agreeable state ; 
Oual is an uninterruptedly painful one. 

420. Ciuette, Urf^Jtiing. 

The first event with which a thing began, till it attained 
the state in which we perceive it, is its Utftjrutig ; that which 
contains the reason why it can be, is called its Ouelle. The 
Cluetle of the corruption of manners among the Romans was 
their immense wealth ; and if we go back to its Urftjrung, 
we find it in the Asiatic conquests. 

421. Ciuer, S^tdg, ©ti^ief. 

The straight is more immediately opposed to the crooked, 
but a perpendicular direction is also sometimes called straight. 
The line then lies quet on another if it cuts it at right angles, 
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but if at an J other angle, it lies f(]^rSg. ^^ief is that whieh 
has a difierent direction to what it should have. Crooked 
legs are called f^ief, because legs should be straight ; but we 
do not call the hooked beak of a bird of prey fd^ief, for this 
was not intended to be straight. 

422. Ciuittung, ©d^ein, @ttH3fangfd5ein. 

In a ©d^eiti; every fact whatever can be made known ; 
in an ^m!j3fangfc^ein, the writer acknowledges the receipt of 
something; in a £tuittung^ the payment of a debt, with a 
declaration of the debtor's release from his obligation. 



423. aiafenb, ZoU. 

A man is called toll and tafenb when his insanity breaks 
out into violent actions ; toU, however, in so far as his actions 
and language have no rational connection, and rafenb when 
he is under the domination of some violent passion. 

424. 3iavLi)f ^eute. 

3tavA implies what is acquired by unjust violence ; SSeute 
by means which, if not just, are at least not thought unjust. 
The movable things which the soldier takes from a van- 
quished enemy are SSeute; that which stragglers forcibly 
take from the inhabitants of any district is 8flau6* 

425. 9laud^, Ciualm* 

When the Stan^ is so thick that we can "no longer breathe 
in it, and consequently threatening suffocation, it is called 
Oualm. 

426. Sfled^tferttgung, ©nifd^ulbigung, Sd^u^rebe, 9Ser* 
tl^elbigung, aSetrantwottung, Sd^ufefd^rift* 

"When we try to prove that we have not done something 
bad of which we are accused, or that what we have done is 
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not bad, we undertake our Sleti^tfettigung. When, however, 
we grant that we have done it, and that it is wrong, we can 
only addnce reasons to diminish our cnlpabiUty, and these 
serve as our ^tfd^ulbigung. A ®d^u|rebe can do both. 
Maternal tenderness etttfd^ulbigt a mother's indulgence for 
the rudeness of her children, but does not reti^tfrrtigen it. 
When a ©d^u^rebe contains merely an ©ntf^ulbigung, it is 
still distinguished from the latter by its presupposing an 
accusation, which @ntf^ulbigung does not. A SSertl^eiblgung 
can also take place with arms, where one is forcibly attacked. 
If the SSertl^eibigung is only verbal, it bears no less against 
reproaches than accusations. A ©^u^fd^rift is a written 
©c^u^rebe. SSerantwortung differs from $Bcrtl[>eiblgung as re- 
lating only to an accusation of unjust actions ; and, secondly, 
that we can ^nanivooxUn only our own actions, but we can 
)7ert^eibtgen those of another. SSetrantn?ortung is distinguished 
from ®d^u^rebe in this, that by the latter we also i^ettl^ibigen 
another against an accusation, but by a SSerontivottung only 
ourselves. 

427. 9leben, @)3ted^en, ©agen. 

©^Jtec^en is merely to utter the sound which the words in 
any language require ; reben, to express by words its sense ; 
fagen relates to what is uttered, whether it be the mere 
sounds or the subject of discourse. Parrots and some other 
birds may be said to f|)re(^en ; but it would be absurd to say 
that a parrot had getebet a long time, ©agen is more imme- 
diately related with to tell, to explain ; as, tell me (fagen 
©ie mlr) where he lives, and not reben ©ie, or ^pndftn ®ie 
mir* It is, however, the same thing whether we say fagen, 
rebeU; or ft)red^en ©ie mix nid^t bai?on, do not speak to me 
about it. 

428. JRegen, SBet»egen, Stfi^x^n. 

SBewegen, in general, is to change the place of anything ; 
the body Betoegt fid^, whether it pass through a greater or a 
smaller space. ®td^ regen is the beginning of motion, or its 
first element, and therefore indicates every little movement. 
Wfil^ren is merely an intensive of tegen. Figuratively, 
xd^xm means, to excite in any one the emotion of pleasing 
pain ; but we can also I6ewegen any one to a violent emotion, 
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as anger. The aim of the productions of the fine arts is 
chiefly gu tul^rcn, or to excite the pleasing sentiments of pity, 
&c.; an edifying sermon should xilf)xm and UmQm the 
auditors. 

429. (Reif, Seitig. ^ 

When fruit has attained its proper size and perfection, itJS 
called reif* For this, however, a certain time is r^uired^ 
and when it has reached this, it is called geitig. There are^ 
fruits, as, for instance, the medlar, which are geitig without 
heing reif. These acquire their Oleife only after they are 
gathered and laid to ripen on straw. 

430. aHei^e; Belle. .; 

Sleil^e is used of everjrthing ; 3eile usually only of written 
or printed characters. We say : the soldiers were placed 
in a 9lei]^« On the contrary, of a writing, we can say 
equally well : he has only written a Sftetl^e, and he has onfy. 
written a 3etle, the first, second, last 9letl^ or 3elle. < \ 



1 



431. Religion, ©otteSbienfl, Oottegsjerel^tung. "\ 

OleUgton is the feehng or knowledge in man of his depend- 
ence on God, and the sentiments of reverence and love 
which arise from this feeling or knowledge. ©otte^bUn^ 
indicates the actions which are grounded in the knowledge 
of God, and the sentiments arising therefrom, ©otted:* 
^erel^rung consists in our admiration of, and reverence to 
God, together with their external expression. 

432. Sflennen, Saufen. 

Olennen is properly used only of living objects, and indicates 
in them only the highest degree of speed; laufen indicates a 
less degree, but is said of lifeless objects as well as of living. 
Time lauft quickly ; the perspiration Iduft from the brow of 
the labourer in the heat of the sun ; the river lauft through 
the valley; when the hour-glass is audgelaufen, it must be 
turned. A horse-race is called $ferberennen, for their quickest 
Saufen is called 9lmnen. ^ 
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433. aii^, aiifte, (SpalU. 

A Oli^ is a separation, as well in soft and thin bodies, as 
in hard and thick ones ; a 9lt|e in soft but thick bodies, and 
®))alte only in hard ones, ©^jalten are greater and wider 
liiaa; 0li|en. A ®:()atte goes entirely through; a flll^e is 
often confined to the surface of a soft but thick body. 



.J . 



434. mul^e, aiafl, fftiebe. 

^uf)t, in general, is that state in which we do not move ; 
Sia% that in which a fatiguing motion ceases. Hence SftafI 
is said only of living beings, for these only feel the fatigue of 
motion and the want of repose. SHul^e, on the contrary, is 
vsped of bodies, whether lifeless or living. ^ci% moreover, 
only succeeds to motion in order to continue it; dlul^e can 
precede all motion, and continue for ever. We taften only 
alter bodily motion ; but there is also an internal ^nf)t — 
that of the soul and mind. That state in which the mind is 
not agitated by any emotion, is called Shil^e; ffriebe, when 
not agitated by unpleasant emotions. 

435. Sluine, Xxiimmtx, SBratf. 

dluinen are the remains of great works, as edifices, bridges, 
&c. ; S^rCimmer, those either of great or small, dluine is the 
whole of any work, which, though still existing, has been so 
mjured by time or devastation, that its original beauty is 
destroyed. SBracf is the remains of a ship stranded. 



S 

436. ®aatf Samem 

®amen implies the grains which are put into the earth in 
order to become plants ; ®aat arc such as are already in the 
earth, and in the beginning of their germination, ^aat and 
®amen are often opposed to each other, as in the following 
pasMige of Schiller :— „ ©lel^', i?oll »&offhutig »ertrau|l bu ber 
^be ben ©olbenen ©amen, wnb enuartefl im Senj frol^ll^ ble 
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Jtommenbe ®aat/' 'Lo ! full of hope, thou intrustest to the 
earth the golden seed^ and awaitest joyfully in the spring the 
sproutmg crops.' 

437. <Sa^tcalUXf ^nvoaU. 

A ®a^tt)alter is any one who conducts the business of 
another, attends to his interests, and defends him when he 
is accused ; an 5(nttjatt is one who, by virtue of his office, has 
a right and an obligation to do all tbis. 

438. ©ammeln (^(ff), SSetfammeln (jld^), 
Sufammenfommen. 

®i^ ^erfammeln implies to come together singly, acddeiit- 
ally, or by degrees ; hence it may be said equally of things 
or of persons and animals. Water fammelt {fd^ in a pit; 
people fammein fid^ in the market ; where carrion is, vultures 
fammein fld^. SSetrfammeIn (j!d^) indicates, besides this, gene- 
rally the aim of coming together ; as, to deliberate on some- 
thing, to celebrate' a feast, &c. The citizens ^etfammelten {1(3^ 
in the town-hall; they loerfammeUen fl(^ in the meadow. 
Sufammenfomnten is the more general term, and is distin- 
guished from the other two in being used also of two only, 
whereas the others can only be said of many. 

439. ©auer, «6erBe, SBitter* 

(iXL OF THS8E WOKDS USED, OF COITBSK, UX A. FIOUBATXTB 8BKSX.) 

"We call fauer the unpleasant sensation proceeding from 
oppressive toil. «§erl6e and Bitter rather imply the painful. 
What is iBitter, proves more lastingly and intensely painful 
than what is l^rBe* 

440. 6aufen, ZxinUn* 

@aufen signifies to drink in long draughts ; hence it is 
only said of animals, especially those which are accustomed 
to drink in great quantities, and with noise. Said of men, 
faufen implies to drink to excess. In polite language, 
however, its use should be avoided. 
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441. ©aumen, 3«Mbetn, Qb^ntu 

We giJgettt when we dally with or merely postpone from 
time to time the commencement or completion of any task ; 
we jaubettt when we do not begin it quickly, through a want 
of energy or resolution ; and we fdumen, or put oflf through 
dread of the concomitant labour, or from feelbig our strength 
unequal to the work to be performed. 

442. ©aufett, SBtaufen. 

©aufcn indicates every sound of the wind or of the agitated 
air, which, in its smallest degree, is expressed by the di- 
minutive fdufeln. tSraufen indicates the noise occasioned by 
the motion of a denser fluid; as, for instance, of water, or hj 
a violent wind. 

443. ©ti^aben, Unl^eiL 

(S^a'Otxi implies an evil arising from the diminution of 
any good ; Un|eir, the evil itself, which spreads, in time and 
space, to an immeasurable extent. ®^aben is often tan- 
tamount to ^efc^dbigung; as, a @ti^aben in the foot which 
hinders one from walking. Unl^etl is any evil in general 

444. ©c^aben, SBefc^dbigen, ®^aben tl^un. 

A thing fc^obct in so far as it renders the former condition 
less perfect. Much watching fcl^obet the health. We say 
equally ©d^aben tl^un. A storm can fd^aben or ©d^oben tl^un. 
fBefd^dbigen refers more especially to physical injury ; as, the 
storm has Befd^dbtgt many trees ; the lightning has ((fd^dbigt 
his arm. 

445. ©d^abtoS, UnU^^m^i, (gnifd^abigt. 

Un'Befd^dbtgt is said of things and persons, fd^oblod and 
entfd^dbigt of persons only. Persons are unBefd^dbigt when 
an injury might have happened to them, but has not. Things 
are unBefd^dbigt when they might have become less perfect 
and usefiil, but are not sa He who remains ((j^ablod; suffers 
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no lo6s in his property. We call him entfi^obigt who leoeiTes 
some compensation for his loss ; he is fc^lod g^oltcn whose 
loss is completely made good. 



446. @(^alf, @dftlm 

The aim which the @c^alf tries to attain, by his dever- 
nesSy is a surprise, a disgrace, which he prepares for anoth^ 
from a malidons pleasure. The Sprint employs the same 
means to attain eveiy other aim. 

447. e^altffaft, £ofe. 

The io\t is one who plays another a trick out of jes^ 
in so &r as he rejoices in the injury he causes him. The 
@c^l!6afte rejoices merely at his success^ and the embarrass- 
ment of the person deceived. See Seti^tferti^. 

448. @c^all, StnaVL 

Ererything audible is a @<^ll, whether loud or soli; 
StnaXi implies a loud xiolent ScbaU. The Jbioll arises sud- 
denly with all its Tiolence, and yanishes just as suddenly. 
The Sc^n of thunder is often heard first at a distance^ then 
nearor, and is again lost in the distance ; but a suddai and 
violent sound of thunder, which vanishes no less suddenly, 
isa JtnalL 

449. ^^alten, SBaltetu 

@c^altm may be either for detriment or for benefit; 
iraltftt only foe the latter. Hence we are said to mikn 
vto, but to fc^ltm mit anything. 

450. eaam, €^eiL 

&tfen is fdt at every danger; Sdfom only from the 
apprdienskm that we may brii^ upon oiarselves didMHKmr 
or contempt Hence we fed ^dson only with refeicnee to 
our feOow-creatures ; and ^cto <m]y witii regard to thii^ 
when they are dangerous ; as fire^ water^ Jrc. 
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4ai. ®<!^anbe, ®<3^inH5f, ©^ma^ Sniurie, dnUfjxunQ. 

Whatever diminishes the worthiness of any one in the 
eyes of others, is for him a ©d^anbe ; that which is a mark 
of dishonour for himj is a QdjinOp^: when this consists in 
such a treatment as implies the want of every honourable 
feeBiig,'it becomes a @d^ma(3^. ©c^imi^f and Snjutie are 
distinguished from each other in this, that the former indi- 
i^tes any treatment by which a man suffers in his character, 
"whether this honour had before been forfeited or not ; 
Sniurie, when his honour is intact. (SnitfjxnriQ arises either 
from the judicial sentence of the forfeiture of any one's 
honour, or from the conversion of the favourable opinion 
of his moral worth into an injurious one. 

452. S^arf, ©d^arffl^tig, ©d^arfflnnis, geln, 

©urd^bringcttb. . ..,, 

A [(S^arf mind discovers in objects things which, from 
their inconsiderableness and . fineness, are difficult to be 
perceived; a f^orfffnniger perceives everything easily; a 
bitiJ^bringcnbet discovers even what lies deepest* and most 
concealed, fjein^elt of mind discovers the most delicate 
characteristics of things, which perhaps a hlihd more sound, 
but less fcin, overlooks. Great interest niakes us f(^otffl(^tig, 
and the most ordinary minds become so when self-interest 
is mainly concerned. See also S^drfe. 

453. ©d^firfe, ©trenge, 

®(^dtfe shews itself in the exactness with which faults 
are examined ; ©ttenge, in the degree of displeasure and 
punishment with which they are visited. He who does not 
overlook a single fault, is f^atf ; he who is not indulgent 
towards a single one, is jtrcng. 

454. ©i^firfen, SBc^cn, ©^Uifen. 

We ((i^dtfen that which is still blunt, and not able to cut ; 
we notion that which already cuts, but which we wish to cot 

H 
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better ; and that which we fd^leifett is not only fd^drfet, but it 
becomes also smoother and more polished, or acquires the 
particular form we wish to give it. 

455. @(3^eibe, ^niitxat 

@<^eibe is diistinguished from Srutteral in this, that the 
former is destined to prevent others being hurt by the body 
it covers ; the latter, that the body covered by it may itself 
not be hurt Hence cutting and pointed^ bodies are placed 
in (Sd^eiben, while others are covered with Sfuttetolem 

456. ©d^cin, ©d^immer; ©lang. 

®(^ein is such a degree of light in a body which not only 
makes the body itself visible, but also other bodies which lie 
within its influence ; (^d^immct, such a one as that neither 
surrounding bodies, nor itseli^ can be seen sufliciently clear ; 
@lang is such a degree of light as dazzles the sight. 

457. (Bd^ein, 2lnfel^cit, 5lu0fcl^ett. 

SluSfel^en indicates merely the external appearance; @^tn 
and ^nfe^en indicate this external appearance with relation 
to the internal nature of the objects, ^udfel^en, howev^, is 
merely @(j^ein when the visible exterior does not sigree with 
the internal nature, or when this agreement is doubtfdl; 
^nfel^eU; when it is certain. 

458. ®(^erge, •&&fd^cr, «&enfer. 

The <&dfd^er watches over the observance of the laws of 
the police ; the <&en!er executes the punishments awarded 
to criminals ; @d^eirgen imply both, in certain provinces, as 
having originally had to confine both the suspected and the 
criminal. 

459. ©d^erg, @^)a^. 

@d^ets is opposed to what is serious ; &)pa% that by which 
we seek to raise laughter. When ®<^erge are amusing 
efiusions of wit and humour, they are sensible @ti^tge* 
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Every ®^cl% therefore, is a ©d^erg, and some ©d^erge are also 
@^d^e, as an insignificant aim may excite a laugh; but 
every ©d^etj is not a ®^a^, for other insignificant objects 
may exist besides that of exciting a laugh. 



460. ©d^eu, ©tufeig, (fld^) ©d^euen, ©ttt|eit. 

A horse which ^u^t at any object that suddenly presents 
itself, has the fault of shying in a less degree; one which 
fd^eut; has it in a higher. The first merely stands still before 
the object ; the latter tries suddenly to get away from it. 



461. ©d^itfen, ©enben. 

©d^itfen implies merely removal firom one's self; fenben 
always refers to a particular destination. The object for 
which we fenbett any one is more important ; we may fd^tdfen 
any one for a common or even ridiculous object. Those 
whom a sovereign fenbet to his equals, are called ©efanbte; 
but we fi^itfen the commonest men to spy into the enemy's 
camp. 

x 

462. ©(^irtticn, ©d^u^en* 

©(S^irmett is the action of covering, in order to ward off 
any ill ; fd^filen, the effect of this action. A ©(^irm is a 
flat surface, which prevents any evil from making an im- 
pression on us, as a ^euetfd^ttm, &c. But as things do not 
always answer the end for which we use them, a ©(^imt is 
not always a good ®d^u|. God only is both a ©(]^inn and 
©(^. 

463. ©d^Ia^t, 3:teffett, ©efe^t 

A ©efe^i may take place between two persons, or two 
animals, or between a man and an animal ©^lad^ten and 
^Tceffen take place properly only between armies ; the first 
being between two entire armies; the latter, when large 
bodies of the hostile forces are engaged. An engagement 
between smaller detachments is also a ©efed^t, as a 9}or« 
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464. ©c^ta^tfelb, SBal^ljiatt. 

^al^lftatt is a place on which the combatants, whether 
whole armies or only two opponents, fight for life and death ; 
©d^kd^tfelb, a place where entire armies only have fought 
against each other. 

465. @Ci)laf, ©ti^Iummer. 

©d^Iummer is that state which approaches most nearly to 
waking ; (B(i)iaf, that which is most remote from it, so that 
©d^lummcr may be called a light @ti^Iaf. <B(i}\ummtv, there- 
fore, is the beginning and the end of ^d^Iaf. 

466. ©d^Ianf, ©c^mdd^tig, «&ager» 

A tall thin man is f(^lau{ when his limbs are snpple; 
fd^mdd^tig; in so far as his thinness gives him the appearance 
of weakness ; and Imager, when from the visibleness of the 
bones he has an air of stiffness. 

467. ©d^Iemmen, $rajfen, ©d^welgen. 

©d^Iemmen simply implies to eat or drink immoderately 
or intemperately, without following any other impulse save 
that of blind appetite ; should, however, too great an enjoy- 
ment, or too sensual an indulgence, so apt to cause suribit, 
accompany or stimulate the cravings of hunger or thirst, it is 
then f^welgen (to over-indulge, to revel) ; and where sump- 
tuousness or display ministers to the gratification of one*s 
appetites, it is !prafffn (to banquet, to feast). &iftttlQieti is 
also used figuratively ; for instance, lovers and friends, after 
a long separation, f^trelgen (revel, riot, swim) for a time in 
the delight of meeting again. He who enjoys intensely the 
pleasure of perusing an agreeable book, is sometimes said to 
f(^welgen (to feast) on it. 

468. ©d^Ungen, ©c^Iutfcn, SSerfd^Iingen, aSetf^Iutfett* 

®c^lu(f en means simply to swallow, and if with an effort, 
to gulp ; fd^Iingen, to swallow greedily, to devour, in popular 
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language, to bolt, to gobble ; ijetfd^lutfen is to swallow down, 
to gulp down ; ijetfd^Ungen, to gorge (as the pike does its 
prey). 

469. ©d^ttiatfl^aft, SBol^Ifd^mecfettb. 

That which has the taste it ought to have, is fd^mad^ft 
(sapid, tasteful) ; that which not only has a taste, but also 
one that is agreeable, is tob^Ifd^niecfenb (savoury, palatable). 
Water is best when it is neither fid^macf l^aft nor njol^Ifd^metfenb 
— in short, when perfectly insipid or tasteless ; but, on the 
other hand, food must have taste, and savour or flavour — it 
is therefore requisite for it to be both f^ma(C^aft and vooi)U 
fd^mecfenb. 

470. ©(i^meer, SHU 

Any substance of an adipose, oleaginous, or butyraceons 
nature, whether fluid or solid, is ffett (fat) ; when of such a 
consistency that it may be spread, it is then likewise @d^nteer 
(grease). 

471. ©d^merj, SBel^, $ein. 

As ®^merj (pain) is antithetical to fflergnugen (pleasure), 
so in a like manner is SSel^ (ill or evil) the reverse of SSol^t 
(good, welfare, &c.) $ein (agony or torture) is only a higher 
degree of ©d^merg. 

472. ©d^merg, ZxavLXXQUii, aSetrutni^, Seib. 

As long as a disagreeable sensation is still novel, recent, 
or acute, it is ©c^ntetg (pain or suffering) ; as soon, however, 
as the first ©^merg has lost a portion of its violence, it leaves 
behind it a 3!icauicigfeit (sadness, &c.) and S5etr£iBnif (affiction, 
&c.), which are of a milder nature, ©d^merg is therefore the 
condition of a more exquisite sensibility or sensation than 
Xxamx^hit and ©etruBni^. !Der 3!icaurige as well as ber SBe* 
truBte complains, but great ©d^merg is passively silent. £eib 
is chagrin, vexation, or annoyance, and is that sorrow or 
grief felt under some misfortune occasioned by our fellow- 
creatures, more especially so, should it be coupled with 
injustice. 
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473. ©d^motten, SKauIciu 

SSHanUn is to make a wry face at anything, and especially 
to pout ; inasmuch as the mouth, more than any other organ 
of the face, is the index of that feeling which moulen implies. 
®<^motlen (to be sulky) conveys, however, the idea of a more 
lasting and secret discontent, and that feeling which often 
can only be subdued by a continued self-controL A peevish, 
irritable, or sickly person is peculiarly apt to ^^moUm* 

474. @(3^mu|, nnxaii), Unflat]^. 

All sorts of impurities that excite our disgust or loathing, 
are independently and abstractedly considered Untat^ (filth) 
and Un^at)^ (slush, matter) ; when any impurity adheres to 
any other solid, so as to spoil or contaminate it, it is then 
®^mu| (dirt). Untatl^ is vile and disgusting nastiness, and 
may be either solid or liquid. Un^at| is only fluid, of the 
most revolting properties. 

476. ©d^otten, SQn^^omn. 

®(j^onen means to save, to take care of, from a wish to 
preserve or defend from injury; whereas i^etf^onen is to 
spare, where we refuse to exert our supposed power and 
right of injuring or destroying. 

476. ©^reiten, SBrief, ©enbftJ^teiBem 

A written address to one or more individuals is denoted 
by the word SBrief (letter), so far as regards its form, and 
@d^ret6en (writing) with respect to its contents. A ©enb^ 
fd^relBen is a writing which conveys a certain idea of solemnity 
or importance, depending on the rank or dignity of the 
persons to whom it is sent, or on its greater size, as well as 
on the amplification and elaborateness of the contents. It 
corresponds, therefore, to our missive, dispatch, or epistle. 

477. ©d^reitart/Sti^l; Diction, %oru 

®t^I (style) is applied to a production in any of the fine 
arts, @(fn:eiBart, Miction, and kon are appUcable merely to 
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rhetorical or poetical works. A royal palace must be built 
in a grand and majestic ®t!i)I; a summer-house in a light 
and pleasing one. Thoughts and images constitute the 
®^reiBatt (Sie manner of writing, the style) ; sentiments 
give the 3j)tt (tone). 5)lction (diction) is only applicable to 
the ®ti^rn(art of an individual author or work. Whatever 
practice a man may have in Qt^l or @(^teiBart, should he 
be without genius, he will never attain the talented and 
energetic !Dtction of a Herder, a Swift, &c. 

478. ®(3^teien (to .cry out), flflufen (to call). 

He who tufet (calls), does so for the sake of being heard ; 
but one fd^reiet (cries out) also, without having always such 
an object in view. This distinction gives rise to others, and 
thence tufen is effected either by words or articulate and 
definite sounds, but fd^teien can also consist of mere inar- 
ticulate sounds; moreover, fd^reien requires a powerful 
exertion of the voice. 

479. @(]^tift, SBrtf, »U<!^. 

In the first place, the word SBu^ (book) is used without 
reference to its author and contents; fSktt (work) and 
©^rift (writing) with reference to its kuthor and contents. 
The SBii^er of a learned man may be merely those, which he 
happens to possess; his ©d^riften and his ^txU are those 
^ui^n which he himself has written. Moreover, a SBud^ 
may consist of several volumes ; but that which consists only 
of a few sheets is called a ©(j^rift (pamphlet). A SBo^ has 
likewise a greater bulk. 

480. ©d^ttlb/Urfad^e. 

©(i^uft can only be employed for cause, when the effect 
and motive are bad, but Urfad^ (cause) may be used indif- 
ferently, whether the effect and motive be good or bad. 

481. ®ti^uUIo0, Uttfd^ttlblg* 

@^ulb may be considered in two points of view. It is 
guilt or a fault, when it conveys the impression of a neglect of 
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moral duty, together with its imputation and harm ; and wl^en 
it implies an injury committed or a wrong sustained. . Tl^s 
last idea prevails in unfd^ulbig (harmless), the first in ^^vXi* 
log (guiltless, faultless); children are said to he unfd^ulJDig 
(innocent), hecause they are incapahle of doing anything 
wicked ; when certain pleasures, games, sports, &c., are said 
to he.unfd^ulbig (innocent, innocuous), all that is meant to be 
conveyed is, that they are not detiimental ; those are [d^ulb* 
log (guiltless, innocent), which are not opposed to any moral 
law. 

482. ©gutter, 9l^fer. 

The anatomical distinction is, that ^d^fel means the axilla, 
and (Sd^ultev the humerus. In common life, however, they 
are in several conversational phrases used indifferently the 
one for the other, and rendered by shoulder. 

483. S^utt; Utttatl^, Sttijxi^t 

©d^utt corresponds to rubbish ; Unrat^ is filth or mess, 
when it has to be removed for the sake of cleanliness, aria 
litter, when for the sake of order ; ^el^rici^t means sweepings^ 
as its name imports. See Stti)xm, 

484. ©(j^njfid^e, ©d^nja^l^eit 

In ethics these words, so closely similar to each other, ard 
to be distinguished thus : @(j^n?dd^e implies a certain weak- 
ness or imbecility of character, or of the appetitive faculty ; 
and ©d^n?a(^l^eiten are the foibles resulting from this @^n}$(|e» 
But as cause and effect are frequently confounded by a 
very common metonymy, ©d^njad^l^eiten (foibles) are often 
figuratively called ©d^njdd^en (weaknesses), 

485. ©d^njanfen, SBanfen, aBatfelit; Saumeln. 

©(j^njanfen (the intensive form of ttjanfen) denotes a more 
violent motion, by which a lofty body inclines nearer to the 
surface of the ground, and threatens to fall, should it be very 
heavy ; towers, for instance, fd^roanfen (rock, reel, wave) 
from a violent earthquake; n?anfm denotes a less violent 
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thotion when incipient, and is to waver. SBatfeln expresses 
the movement of those things which ought to stand firm, 
but which do not stand sufficiently so. 3!aumeln is to move 
backwards and forwards irregularly, as a living being may 
do ^out of njatfein arises. the capability of moving from one 
slide to another through a want of firmness. A table voaddt 
(is rickety, is loose, or, in popular language, waggles). The 
milk-teeth begin to njadeln (grow loose), as soon as nature 
intends them to be shed. A man tautnelt (staggers, and, if 
the action be very violent, reels) when giddy, when drunk, 
when only half-awake, when benumbed or stupified. 



486. ©d^njeigen, 98erjiummett. 

He who does not happen to speak, or who is not speaking 
at the moment, fd^njeigt (is silent) ; he who does not speak 
from being no longer able to do so, Jjerfiummt (is mute, is 
dumb) ; it is one thing to make a man fd^iveigen (be silent, 
hold, his tongue, keep silence), and another to make him 
berftummen (to strike him dumb, to silence him). A person 
ioerjlummt (is dumb) through terror, surprise, shame— that 
is, becomes or remains speechless. He Jjerflummt (can't 
speak) when at a perfect loss to reply, &c., or in homely but 
conversational language, when he is at his wits' end, at a 
nonplus, or, in short, when he is dumfounded or dum- 
foundered. > 

487. (Sdjvom, ®tvo\^tf aBud^t; ©d^we.t, ffil^tig. 

©d^ivere and @e)rtd^t are rendered manifest not only by 
motion, but also by pressure on the body, that opposes the 
central. or centripetal force; SBu^t is evident alone, properly 
speaking, by force or momentum. Bodies differing from 
each, other as to ©ewic^t (weight or specific gravity) fall with 
equal velocity in a vacuum, and thereforie- are of the same 
absolute ©d^wete (absolute gravity). Hence it appears that 
©d^njm is heaviness or gravity, ®tvox^t, weight, and SBud^t, 
ponderousness, ponderance. In a figurative sense, that which 
is fd^roetr (heavy) requires much force or power, and:? that 
wWch is njid^tig (weighty) produces great effects, is effective. 
It is eine fd^roere Stage (a diffictdt, grave question), what 
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oonstitation or form of government may be the best, bat it 
is )9t(^tig (important, momentous), that the government be 
carried on a& it ought to be. 

488. ©egnen, (Sinen) Sinfegnen, (^Inern) ben ©egeti 

@egnm (to bless) is principally distinguished from ben 
®egen gebm (to give the blessing or benediction) by this, that 
the former represents also the mere inward wish ; the latter, 
however, expresses that wish by words or other signs. Thtis 
the priest at the close of divine service giBt ben ©egen (gives 
the blessing, &c.) to his congregation ; he gives ^o the 
nuptial benediction at the altar, &c. ^infegnen is to conse- 
crate, likewise to devote by a blessing, or by invoking the 
grace of God ; and thence children, after having made a 
confession of their faith, are eingefegnet (confirmed). 

489. ©el^en, Slnfel^en, ©affen, 3[ngafen, (Sutfen, 

©d^ielen, SBIinjen. 

The act of directing the eyes to any object is expressed by 
anfel^en (to look at), the ocular perception of that object by 
fel^en (to see). He who wants to fel^en (see) anything pro- 
perly, must anfel^en (look at) it ; and he who anftel^t anything 
within the scope of his vision, supposing his sight to be 
perfect, will also fel^en (see) it. Slnfel^en without attention is 
gaffen, or angaffen — ^that is, to gaze or stare stupidly, to gape 
at. The ©affet (gaper, starer, gazer) has his eyes wide open, 
without seeing distinctly, without intellectual expression, 
or without being exactly conscious of what he really is 
seeing. Slngaffen differs from gajfen in its implying the 
particular direction of the eyes, for the latter is simply to 
gape, to stare about, but not at any one particular object, 
while the former is to gape at anything. ®udtXi expresses a 
part of the meaning of fel^en, viz., that part denoting the 
direction of the ey^ to the object, but implies, besides, the 
inquisitive approximation of the head towards the same. It 
is hence to peer, to peep, to look inquisitively, ©ti^ielen is 
to squint, and Winjen is to blink, accompanied witti winking 
—that ii^ to blink and wink. 
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490. Seigen or ©eil^en, ©leBen, (Si<f)Un. 

The two first are used for fluids, the two latter for dry 
substances ; hence feil^en or feigen is to strain, filter, defecate, 
percolate ; {{eBen simply means to sift with a sieve, implying 
the mere action of shaking the sieve with its contents, 
whereas fl^ten means to sift, &c., and thereby fine. We 
jl^teu com from the chafi* not only by a sieve, but also by 
winnowing; both {{eBen and {{^ten mean to sift, to bolt, 
scarce — ^the latter alone embraces the idea of that fining 
whidi is the result of such sifting, having its own independ- 
ent meaning of, to fine, to winnow, to separate from the 
coarser part, whether a sieve be employed or not. 



491. ©elten, Seltfam. 

@elten is an attribute of anything that is seldom found or 
possessed ; it implies something which always has a certain 
value, derived from ihe fact of its being uncommon, and very 
often it produces admiration, pride, or delight ; it is therefore 
equivalent to rare, scarce. On the oiher hand, feltfom is an 
epithet that conveys the idea of something not only uncom- 
mon, but likewise imusual, that differs from what our mind 
conceives to be true to the laws of nature, of sound reason, 
of universal custom, thereby exciting always surprise, very 
often risibility, and perhaps contempt ; hence it is appositely 
explained by strange, odd^ or ihe familiar word queer. Both 
words may be sometimes explained by singular or curious ; 
if it makes us laugh or sneer, feltfam often answers to funny, 
droU. 

492. ©eltfam, Unglau^Ii^, SButtbetli^; ffiunberfatn, 

5Buttbet6at» 

All these words, with the exception of unglauUic^, have 
reference to tiie object or subject itself; unglouBli^ (incredible) 
expresses our opinion or judgment upon the possibility or 
reality of the said object, &o, SSunbetlid^ (queer) refers 
merely to every action proceeding from our wiU or f^cy, to 
every idea, <&c., that is repugnant to stem reason or sober 
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judgment ; it is therefore either singular, eccentric, or whina- 
sical. A capricious or fanciful man is n?unberlic^ (sihgulaf, 
odd, whimsical), his actions are njunberlic^ (surprising, extra- 
ordinary), his ideas are njunbetU^ (eccentric, strange, . fan- 
tastic). -SBunbcicfam is wondrous, and njunberBar is wonderful. 
©eltfam is that which, from heing unusual or eccentric, 
appears generally to be wrong or improper ; it is therejfora 
strange, odd, queer, singular, curious. See also ©rtteit. 



493. ®ettfre(3^t, Slufteti^t, ©erabe. 

The meanings of these three words are exactly canveye^ 
by perpendicular, upright^ straight. 

494. ©eufjen, 9(e^jen, ©tol^nen. 

©cufjen (sighing) is produced as well by a deep and long- 
drawn inspiration, as by a strong expiration. ®tb^ntn and 
^ed^jen are the strong expulsion of the breath, attended with 
a painftil sound, ©cufgen is, moreover, the more subdued 
expression of a mental suffering, ^lec^gen shews the imm6^ 
diate presence of a pang or throe, and ©tol^nen reveals the 
exhausting exertion of enduring suffering. The strict censor 
feufjet (sighs) over the corruption of the times. A patient; 
ad^jt (groans, utters a groan), when racked by a pain. A 
man ready to sink under a burden, one mortally wounded, 
^lol^ttt. It seems, therefore, that adjitn is to groan acutely, 
and ftol^nen to utter low moaning or deep groans, to groan 
heavily or gaspingly. 

« 

496. ©inn, Sebeutung, aSetjianb* 

©inn and SBerftanb (sense, meaning) are the ideas and 
thoughts which are expressed by certain signs, under which 
words are also to be understood. On the other hand, a 
thing that is no thought or idea may be the tBebeutung (sig- 
nification), but not the ©inn of a sign. Ciphers or characters, 
whether, letters, monograms, or hieroglyphics, have eine 
SBebeutung, but only monograms have elnen ©inn; the indi- 
vidual letters of our alphabet Bebeuten (represent) merely 
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Bounds. ®ittn and SSerflanb differ, inasmuch as SSerpanb 
signifies only a connected series of thoughts or ideas expressed 
ij several signs, but @inn also a single idea. 

496. ®i^)^)f^aft, fflernjanbtfti^aft, greunbfd^aft. 

All those belong to the (Bi^))fi^aft who are connected or 
related to each other by blood, in an ascending or descending 
line, as parents and children, their ancestors and posterity ; 
they form, therefore, the genealogical tree. ^efreunbet 
differs from ^ewanbt, inasmuch as the former merely repre- 
sents such persons as are connections by marriage ; on the 
bther hand, SSerttjanbte can also mean relatives or relations 
by birth. Hence the first is consanguinity, the second 
relationship, and the third aflSnity. 

497. ©onbern, 5tBer» 

: <@on^n separates the consecutive clause from the ante- 
cedent clause of a period, when the former entirely negatives 
the latter. 9lBer, when the former only partially expresses 
th^ reverse of the latter. There is hence something very 
different between these two phrases : iCt) leugne eS nidit, fonbem 
i^ jnjeifle nur baran; and id^ leugne e§ ni^t, a^cr id^ gweifle 
JMH^ baran, I do not positively deny it ; (on the contrary), I 
pierely doubt it ; I don't deny it, I doubt it, however. 

498. ©orgen, ©titten. . 

©orgen (cares, anxieties) may also be those uneasy occu- 
pations of our thoughts which are well founded, which are 
based on reasonable apprehensions ; Orlllen are only such, 
the subjects of which are the pure creations of a disordered 
imagination, as whims, chimeras. 

499. ®^)alten, 3!renttett. 

In the first place, one f^altet (cleaves, splits, rends asunder) 
only solid and tough or stiff bodies; one trennt (separates 
6v parts) fluids, and amongst the soHds also such as are 
pUant. The seas on our globe are getrennt (separated) by the 
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inain-land, but not gef^altet ; a great and continned heat, on 
the other hand, often f^altet (cracks or chaps) the ground. 
Then again, one f^altet (splits) that which was intimately 
connected and bound together; one treitttt (separates) that 
which, without being intimately connected, was considered 
as one whole, the parts of which, after the separation, begin 
to exist as independent wholes. 

500. ©i^altung, XxtnnunQ, Serttjutful^. 

Disagreements among the members of a society are only 
mere <B:|}aItungen (splits, divisions, differences, disunion, 
schism), so long as these members do not secede, and set up 
a separate society of their own ; the moment this takes place, 
a complete 3!rennung (separation) follows. Even among the 
very early Christians there were several ©^jaltungen (differ- 
ences), but these @:|3altungen were no 5!renttungen, since they 
still formed one congregation, one church as before, and did 
not give rise to a sect. When the ®^5altung (breach of 
concord or unanimity) is accompanied with ill-will and 
hostile demonstrations, so as to lead to a breach of the pre- 
vious good order, it is then a S^wurfni^ (a rupture, an open 
rupture). 

501. (S^jcife, gutter. 

®!|)etfe (food) is anything as nourishment to man or beast ; 
gutter (fodder) is that which is given to certain kinds of 
animals as food, and indeed usually after a certain prepara- 
tion, in a definite measure, and at a particular fixed time. 
See also «^ofi* 

502. ®^)egeretett, ©enjurje. 

The first are certain products in the v^etable kingdom, 
which are valued for their taste or smell, which in fact are 
pungent or aromjitic — ^they are hence spices ; ©enjiirje are 
such only as are agreeable to the taste — ^these are condiments. 

503. ®^)ief, ®^3eer, )&anje. 

The two first words (= @^)i^e) were originally the same ; 
Hiey differ now, however, in this, that <Spt(t is tiie superior 
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word. One says : the ®^tef (pike, halberd) of a night-watch- 
man, of an Ulan, the ®^eer (spear) of a knight. The ^anfjit 
(Lat. lancea) is so called, either because it is long or long*, 
or from the French lancer =zU> throw, to dart; so that 
ianyt (lance) was in its primitive meaning tantamount to 
SBurfRjief (javelin, dart). 



504. ®^)i^BuBe, ©d^elm, '@^ut!e, ©auncn 

A man becomes a @!|)i|Bu(e by overt acts of stealing, kc. ; 
a ©d^elm by the sentence of the law j a ©d^urfe by the voice 
of public opinion; a ©aunet by artful practices, as false 
play, &c. 

505. ®:|3otten (iiBer ^inen), Qlufjiel^en (bitten), %\\\^ 
l^alten (jlc^ uBer ^inen), 3!abetn (Sinen). 

©gotten and {i(^ atif^alten differ in the first place from 
aufjiel^en in this, that one only aufjiel^t (quizzes, banters, 
ralUes) persons, but one f|)ottet (mocks, derides) and fid^ 
aufl^dlt (censures) also it(er things, actions, and opinions; 
moreover, that when it concerns individuals, a man may 
fpottett (ridicule) u6er them, and j!^ auf^alten (animadvert) 
upon others even in thought, but one can only aufgieben 
(banter) them when they are present. ®))Ottett and aufjle^en 
differ again from jfd^ auf^atten in this, that the two former 
consider the object as ridiculous, while the latter seriously 
expresses blame or censure. 



506. ©^tengen, <S)^x\%tM, ©tteuem 

©treueu (to strew) is used for dry substances, f|)ri^ett (to 
squirt, spurt, &c.) for fluids, and f^rengen (to sprinkle, scatter) 
for both. One jlreuet (strews) sand over the floor, over ink 
not yet dry, flowers on the -way. When fprcngen is used for 
dry substances, it differs in this from ffareuen, that it is thrown 
in an inconsiderable measure over a surfeu^e; if meat is 
wished to be kept sweet for a few days, one f^renget salt, &c., 
upon or over it, and one does this either by pinches or in 
any other corresponding maimer, as by shaking a little from 
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the point of a knife. ®^rengen differs from fpri^en throngh 
the violence or impulse with which the fluid body is impelled 
by the ®^)rifeen. 

507. ©tamm, SlBftammung, SlBfunft, ©etutt. 

©eBurt (birth) denotes one's origin from one's parents^ 
©tamm (stock, stem, house), from the founder of one's fore- 
fathers, ancestors, or parentage; and 5t6funft (extraction, 
lineage, race) one's connection with any progenitor, even if 
he should not be the most remote ancestor or founder. He 
who first after his birth receives a diploma of nobiUty, is not 
of noble ©e'Burt, but his children are, though not of noble 
^Ibfuiift, still less of noble 2l6jlammuttg and noble ©tarnm. 

508. ©tommeln, ©tottern, fiaOen. 

©tottent implies an interruption, a break, and then a 
repetition of words or syllables, accompanied by a painful 
feeling of exertion on the part of the person so speaking. It 
.irises either from a natural defect, or from an unfortunate 
habit. The word is therefore identical with our to stutter ; 
jlanimeln and laUm merely imply an imperfect utterance, 
without the accompanying defects of ©tottern. Thus, for 
instance, children latteu or jianimeln when their tongue, as 
yet but imperfectly trained, utters words only partially or 
incorrectly ; ftammeln is therefore almost the same as bur to 
stammer ; latlen is the stronger word of the two, expressing 
the higher degree, it therefore sometimes is equivalent to 
our verb to mutter, and in choice or poetical language may 
be rendered by to lisp. 

609. ©tart, ©teif. 

©telf (stiff), appropriately and properly speaking, is applied 
to bodies that are firm ; jiarr, to those which were originally 
fluid ; and because such fluids, when hardened, become 
brittle, they break upon attempting to bend them. Thus 
water, when converted to ice, is said to be etfiarret, because 
ice easily breaks when another direction is attempted to be 
given to its particles. 
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510. ©tellung, ®tanb. 

@tanb is merely the place where the body appears to rest ; 
©teUimg indicates as well the relation of its height and the 
plane on which it reposes, to the whole surface of the earth, 
as likewise that of its sides to those things which are con- 
tiguous. The perpendicular ©tanb is the most advantageous 
and also the most graceful ©teUuitC) for a tree, a column, a 
tt)wer» Hence ©teUung' is situation, posture, or attitude ; and 
©tanb, position. 

511. ©teuern, SBel^ten (einer ©ad^e). 

The former, originally equivalent to gud^tigctt, alludes 
more to the right of setting certain limits to a thing or 
person ; the latter, more to the means adopted for checking 
an evil, God jleuett the (bent) sinner — that is, causes or 
induces him to turn aside, restrains him from the path of 
sin ; we must ivel^ren (check, put a stop to) the idleness of a 
duld, . Hence the former seems to be to restrain, to repress ; 
attjd the latter, to guard against, to ward of!'. 

512. ©tiefijater, ^flcgcijatet, ©tiffmuttet, 

^jlegemutter. 

Here the original sense of jtief was probably something 
not genuine (the Saxon is steopj from stepan, to deprive). 
These words correspond exactly to step-father and foster- 
father, step-mother and foster-mother. 

513. ©tiege, ^re^jjje. 

Originally both words were identical, save that Xxt)ppt 
was the higher expression of the two. A ©tiege, however, is 
now usually distinguished from a Xx^^ppt by being narrow, 
and having narrower steps ; the 3!reVpe, on the other hand, 
by being broader, and consisting of broader steps. 

614, ©tici, ©tfngel. 

©tlel is the somewhat long and thin part of the planf, 
when it has a thicker or broader part above it — for instance, 

I 



1 
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in a fruit, a blossom, a leaf— it is therefore a peduncle, a 
pedicle or pedicel, a petiole, ©tenget is that part of the plant 
which in trees is called (Stamm or stem, and in grasses the 
«&alm or culm. It is therefore the stalk. 



515. ©totf, ©taB, @te(fett» 

The two former words are in every respect the same 
towards each other that the English stick and staff are. 
See ^ixtm^ab, ^itgerjIaB, Sau^erjIaB, SBanbetfiaB, SBettel^aB, 
fWarf^aUjia^, &c. @ta6 is thence the most exalted word 
of the two, but is then, especially in poetry, to be rendered 
very often by wand, ©tetfcn is a small or thin ®totf, and is 
also a lower expression, ®to(f being the usual term for a 
walking-stick ; ©tetf en is therefore the English rod or switch. 

516. ©torf, ©taubc, ©trau^, SBufc^* 

The ©taube, the ©traud^, and the SBufc^ are woody or 
ligneous, and send forth several stems from one common 
root. The ©traud^, however, differs from ©taube in this, 
that its numerous little stems are so twisted and distorted, 
that they appear entangled, and the eye is baffled when 
attempting to trace them out individually, ©traud^ is there- 
fore the frutex or real shrub, while ©taube is more the shrub 
or low dwarf-tree. Now, when such a ©trauc^ is widely 
spread out — ^when it consists of numerous little stems, aU of 
them proceeding from one root, growing in a tangle or maze, 
and when it at the same time has a great quantity of leaves — 
it is then called a SBufd^ or bush. A ©tocf is one single 
stem, that cannot also be woody, for there are 0lelfenji5tfe, 
^et?f oienjtocf e, as well as Olofenjldcf e ; they are, however, not 
woody. Hence ©totf can only be rendered in English by 
stock, when the stem is herbaceous. 

517. ©ttafe, SSu^e, Su^ttgutig* 

QBu^e is the indemnification, reparation, amends, which a 
person who has done wrong, or who has committed an 
injury, has to make, either by reimbursement or other mode ; 
IBji^e is therefore atonement; every other suffering which 
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he has to undergo for the crime or wrong committed, is the 
©trafe — ^that is, penalty or pimishment. When the party 
that inflicts the punishment has the intention of producing 
the reformation of the party punished, then in that case the 
©trafe is a S^Ji^tigung or chastisement. Some ©trafen may 
be 3u^tlgungen at the same time. They are ©trafen as the 
deserved and proportionate consequences of a crime ; they 
are 3u^tlgungen as the means of improvement. The 3!obc0* 
fhrafe, or punishment of death, can be no Su^tigung, for no 
reformation can be effected by it. 

518. (Stxau^dn, ©tot))etn, 5lu0gleiten. 

One glettet aud (sHdes) upon a smooth and sHppery surface; 
one jiolpert and jlrauc^eU (stumbles, trips) upon uneven 
ground, from not raising the foot high enough, so as to avoid 
the impediment ; upon ice it is easy to au^teiten. ®tol^)eni 
(stumbling, tripping) is easily avoided by looking before one, 
and by stepping beyond that which might be kicked against, 
through the lifting up of the feet high enough, ©trau^dn 
means generally the losing of one's equiUbrium, and is 
therefore to totter. 

619. ®tro*)l^e, aSerS. 

33etfe (verses) are the smallest metrical parts of a poem ; 
a single line is therefore also called a f8tx^, and a ©tro^l^e in 
a strain or song is said to consist of so many verses. More- 
over, in this sense verses are distinguished by their feet, and 
a aSerS which consists of iambics, is termed an iambic verse 
or Hue ; if of trochees, a trochaic verse or line. Hence the 
German SSer^ is a verse or line, and the ©trp^Jl^e (strophe) is a 
verse or stanza. 

620. (StuBe, hammer, Qimmtx, ®ema^, ©aal, fflut. 

©tuBen are those parts of the house which are usually and 
mostly occupied, and in northern climates containing each 
a stove or fireplace, for warming the apartmept in cold 
weather. A ,Rainmer is not usually used as a sitting-room, 
and is therefore not generally furnished with a stove. See 

©^laffammer, Jlleiberfaumier, ®))eifefammer. In superior 
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dwelling-houses, those handsome and convenient rooms 
which are fitted up for one's usual occupation are called 
3intmer, and in a higher style ©emati^; see ®(]^Iafgcmad^, 
A <Baol is a spacious and wide 3iinmer, only intended for 
company, jjlur is that space which is at the entrance of a 
house, between the Sintmer, and which is also sometimes 
called the SSorfaal. Hence (Stu6e is a sitting-room or parlour; 
trammer, chamber; Q^mmtv, room; ®ema^, apartment; 
®aal, drawing-room ; and ^Inx, the anteroom, when not on 
the ground-floor, for then it is the hall, 

521. ©tufe, ©taffel, ©tab. 

®tufe and @taffel (originally identical) always allude to 
height or depth ; one says the <St(iffetn or ©tufen before a 
house, in a cellar, &c. @rab means a definite quantity of 
anything in scientific language. The parts of a circle are 
termed ©rabe, and a circle is divided into ®rabe (degrees), 
and not into ©tufeu (steps). A thermometer, a gauge, &c., 
are similarly divided by ©robe. 

622. ©tunim, ®^)rad^lo«. 

©tumm (dumb) is that which utters no sound ; f:^ra(5^Io3 
(speechless), merely that which, as sometimes a man, can- 
not speak. Therefore all animals should not be said to be 
naturally ftumnt; but fprati^toS; for some, as different birds 
of song, utter many varied sounds or notes, and they only 
J?erfiummen (are or become dumb) under peculiar circuni- 
stanceg. In this sense certain animals alone, fishes, for 
example, are completely jiumm. 

523. ©ummen or ©umfen, ©aufen. 

The wind and the air, when quickly separated and set in 
motion, faufen (whizz) ; some insects fumnien (hum) in their 
flight, (Saufen is stronger and more uniform, as it is caused 
by a greater mass of air, and its motion takes place in one 
direction ; fumnien is weaker and less uniform, as it is caused 
by a little creature that alters its note, and flies about in 
every direction. 
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524. XaUl, Wi^faUtn, SWifBltligung. 

SP^ififatten (dislike or displeasure) is the reverse of @efat(en, 
aud consists, iu the first place, of a mere feeling, for which 
we often can neither account to ourselves, nor assign the 
reasons to others ; that which we tabcln (blame or censure) 
and ini^BiUigctt (disapprove), the faults of which we are 
clearly conscious of, we can shew them, or, at all events, 
think we can. SD^i^faHcn can be limited to the mere feeling, 
and be kept pent up in one's own mind ; but when a person 
tabelt and mtpBinigt, he lets his opinion be known, sometimes, 
it is true, with intelligible signs, but generally with words. 
Lastly, also irrational, nay more, even inanimate things 
and their effects inif faUeu (displease) us, but we tabeln and 
uu^fcittigetl only free actions and their effects. 

525. Safer, Sif^. 

The Xafd is the greater of the two, and is longer than 
broad; the Xi^Ct) is a smaller table, and may be of any 
figure save that of a rectangle, or, in common parlance, an 
oblong. Tea, &c., is served up on a (tea-table) 3!l^eetifti^ ; a 
large dinner-party dines at a ^afel. 

526. Safd^enf^jieler, ©aufler. 

A 3!afd^enft)ielct performs his feats with other things ; the 
©aufler (in French, jongleur) originally performed them 
principally with his body ; the word now denotes sham 
conjurors, so that we may denominate the 3!af^enfpielet an 
artist, the ® aufter frequently as a cheat ; the latter, therefore, 
is a juggler; the former, a conjuror. 

527. Xan^ttif 3^unfett. 

Both words are originally of the same meaning, only the 
former is the more select word of the two ; tauten has a 
stronger meaning, and denotes the immersion of a greater 
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body into a more considerable fluid mass ; whilst tutlfen is 
only said of small bodies, which are put into a slight quantity 
of fluid, and not always quite penetrated by it. 



628. XauQtrif 0lu^ctt, ®ut fe^ti. 

These three verbs exactly correspond to the three English 
ones, to be fit, to be useful, to be good (for something) ; for 
instance, elne 5lrjnel Ijl gut fur (or gegen) bag gicBer, a medi- 
cine is good for (or against) the fever ; eine Seber taugt, tau^t 
nid^t mtf)x gum ©dfetel^en, a pen is fit, no longer fit for writing 
with ; njogu nu^t DieS ? ©ieS nufet ju 0ll^tg, what is the 
use of this ? It is of no use for anything. 

529. Xi)m^ SettieBfam. 

3!l^dtigfeit (activity) is the employment of one's strength, 
even without any regard to any definite object ; SBetrlcBfam* 
felt (industry) is that activity which is brought into play by 
a certain object, and in sooth only the one object of improv- 
ing one's circumstances. Now children are tl^dtig (active), 
but their 3!l^dtig!eit is no SSetrieBfamfelt. The citizens of 
many towns are fcettleBfam (industrious). 

530. 3:i&eir; (SiM, 2lnt^eiL 

A 3!^eil (part) belongs to a whole, and is with all the rest, 
which taken together makes up the whole, similar to this 
whole ; a ®tu(f (piece) is one single thing, belonging to a 
certain higher thing. Qlntl^eil is that part or piece of any- 
thing, over which somebody possesses a right, or on which a 
right is assured to him. 

531. Xi)txUn, ^lnt:^eltett, %Wf)tiUn, Settl^ellett. 

3!^eilen (to part, <fec.) is generally to separate a whole into 
parts. (Sint^eilen (to dispose, &c.) denotes, that one separates 
the greater whole into smaller parts of a definite regular 
number, or a thing of higher rank into parts of inferior rank. 
This may be done even solely by the thought ; but should 
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this separation be made visible at the same time by outward 
signs evident to the senses, it then becomes aBtl^ellen (to part 
oflf, to divide, &c.) 3^^^^^^I^l^ (^ P^rt asmider, to disconnect, 
to dissever, &c.) signifies, the separating the constituent parts 
of a whole, in such a manner that they exist as independent 
wholes for themselves, in order more easily to be separated 
or subdivided as it were. 



532. Z^Ux, ^H^. 

By the word fQiti), used antithetically to ^in, we under- 
stand only those domestic animals which remain with man, 
and are fed by him for his present or future use. It is a 
more comprehensive word than the English word ' cattle ;' 
see 5?ebert?ie^, 3ugt?te]^, Wla^yitf), S^ta^ttiie:^, OWnbi^ie^, ©d^af* 
t)lel^, &c. The bee is considered to be a prudent Xijitx, the 
ant an industrious ^l^tet. Here again ' animal' is not the full 
equivalent for ^kx, for although all living things are ani- 
mals, in contradistinction to vegetables, &c., the word cannot 
be used in common life for an insect, or a bird, or a fish, &c., 
but these words must be substituted for the German ifjkXf 
as the context may happen to decide. 



633. X^Ux\\(^, aSiel^tf^, SBrutaL 

5!l§ierif(3^ in man is everything that he has in conamon with 
other animals. This is not opposed to the prerogatives of his 
reasoning nature, and does not exclude them. That which 
is opposed to them is l^iel^if^* Every gratification of coarse 
sensuality has something tl^ierifd^ (animal, of the animal) in 
it ; but that indulgence which, by its violation of natmre's 
laws, or by its extreme excess, degrades man from the rank 
obtained by his reason, that is ijiel^ifd^ (brutish, bestial). 
SBtutal is an epithet for a man, his inclinations and actions, 
in so far as they especially stand opposed to the social, senti- 
mental, and benevolent part of his rational nature, and under 
the dominion of hostile passion and the coarsest sensualiiy. 
A i3lel^lf(3^er (brutish or bestial) man wallows in the pool of 
vile pleasures ; a ixntatix (brutal) man gratifies them with 
force. A 
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534. Z^xam, Sa^te. 

Si^tdne denotes every trickling drop ; 3^^^^/ only that ovs 
which flows from the source of pain. 2ai)Xi has therefore 
invariably a moral cause; ^rane may have likewise <a 
purely physical one. Moreover, Qaffxc flows only from 
motives of benevolence, ^l^rdne is also the expression of 
pain at pain felt by one's self. Tear is the only word in 
English. 

635. X1)xamn, SBeincn. 

X^rdnen is, in the first place, used only in speaking of the 
eye, from which drops flow. SEBeinen is also of the person 
who sheds the tears. From this it is clear that welnen is an 
effect, an expression of mental pain, but that the S^l^rdncn of 
the eyes may proceed from any cause whatever, for instance, 
from smoke, cold, a cold, a bitter cold wind, and the like. 
S^l^rdncn is therefore ' to cry,' and iceinen * to weep.' 

536. XilQttif SSertitgen, Serjtoren, 2tii§rotten, 

The two last being exactly the same as in English, viz., 
auSrotteu, to extirpate, to eradicate, to root put, and ijer* 
nic^^ten, to annihilate, it will not be necessary to explain 
them further. We tilgen something that is disagreeable, 
disadvantageous, &c., to us; for instance, we titgen weed^ 
vermin, debts, and do so by extirpating (auSrotten) the first, 
and, figuratively speaking, the second, by paying the last ; 
the English, therefore, for this is, * to get rid of.' A person 
t^ertitgt, however, merely that against which he employs 
violent measures, therefore one may say Jjertilgen weeds, 
vermin, but not debts; this is then 'to exterminate.' A 
person gerjtort merely those things which are composed of 
component parts, by disturbing their state of rest, by strew- 
ing them asunder and about, as it were — ^for instance, the 
parts of a town ; time getjiort (destroys) everything, but it 
does not 'otxni^tm — in a proper sense, only God can do this 
to matter; its use, therefore, in both languages must be 
usually figurative or hyperb^ical. 
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637. ^lottful^n, SSetwcgcn, SSermeffen. 

He that is ijermejfen (presumptuous), confides in an erro- 
neous and too high an estimate of his own powers. Serwegen 
(rash, venturesome) and tottf iil^n (foolhardy) are epithets for 
any individual who ventures too much, who despises danger, 
because he estimates it too slightingly. XoHful^nl^eit (fool- 
hardiness) is a greater degree of 33ern?egettl()eit (rashness). 
The excess or extreme in both is founded on this, that the 
SSenrcQcne is bound by no very high duty to expose himself 
to so great a danger. SSetmcffett may sometimes be rendered 
by ' overweening.' 

538. %xad:it, ?lnjug. 

Qlnjug (dress) is the habit or garment itself; Xxadi^t, the 
different kind of the same, according to its material and 
form. This, for instance, may be different according to the 
station, mode of life, nation of the individual, and is the 
costume, in short. The rich have more than one -2(ngug 
(change), because they see much company, and like to appear 
everywhere difierently dressed. The Xxa^t (attire) of widows 
was formerly different from the Xxa^t of other women. 
Apphed to widows, the English still say ' weeds.' 

539. XxtxiU^, Ungetrcu. 

These words have exactly the same general and relative 
meaning that faithless (tteuIoS) and untrue (ungetreu) have 
in English. 

640. Xxo^U^, Unttdjtlid^. 

He is unttSjltid^ who is not to be comforted. He is trofilo^ 
who is deprived of consolation, whether by his grief being 
too violent, or by the circumstance that no adequate reasons 
for consolation have been given. * Comfortless' is sometimes 
used in this sense ; untrd|lKd^ is * inconsolable.' 

541. ^itd^tlg, SBequeut; ©efc^itft (ju ttnjag). 

©efd^itft (skilful) is only used when speaking of living, 
Sequent of inanimate things, ai^ tii^tid of both. Su(^tig^ 
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however, is distinguished from gef^itft by this, that, it is used 
■when speaking of that which has strength enough to accom* 
plish much and to the purpose, without soon getting tired 
or unserviceable; this, then, is capital, able-bodied, soumi^ 
stanch, and the like. A carriage that is "Bequem is such a 
one as runs smoothly and safely, does not jolt, and is well 
stuflFed and padded, able to bear a considerable weight with* 
out breaking down, and to last long even on the most heavy 
roads — ^that is to say, it must be comfortable and solid, or, in 
one word, ' convenient.* 



U 

642. UeBetfaHen, VitUxxa\6^tn, UeBerrunHJctn. 

UeBerrafd^en (to surprise) is distinguished by the concomi- 
tant idea of swiftness, and the action may take place either 
in an agreeable or a disagreeable manner ; iiBetfallen (to fall 
upon), by the accompanying idea of something disagreeable, 
and of violence ; ubmumpdn (to take unawares), which has 
a very close affinity to ii6erraf(|ett in point of meaning, gives 
to it the accessory idea of noise and confusion. A person 
nses expedition in travelling to a friend, in order to arrive 
sooner than was anticipated, and to increase his joy by the 
agreeable UeBertafd&uttg (surprise). 

643. UeBerffil^ten, UeBetrebeti, UeBerwetfcti, 

UeBergeugen. 

We may iiBetjeugctt (convince) and iiBerrebett (persuade) 
€ven ourselves of anything, but we can only uBetweifcn (prove 
guilty) and ubtx^VL^xm (convict) another ; we can, however, 
only iifcer^eugett by substantial proofe ; we can also ii^enreben 
(talk over) by the semblance of proof. We also iiBetgeugen 
any one of universal truisms and natural events ; but we 
u'bernjeifen and nbtxfa^xtn another only of facts, and indeed 
only of such as are free acts, and of which he is himself 
the author ; on the other hand, we hkewise uBctjeugen and 
uBerreben others of the truth or incorrectness of anything. 
Lastly, one person can also ubtx^UQtn and liBerreben some 
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one else^ that he has done something good ; but one can 
wBettPeifen and u^erf&l^ren another only of the wrong that he 
has previously done, and, in short, one uBerfu^tt (confutes) 
him, when he has hitherto denied it. 

644. Uefietmfi^ig, UeBetttieBen, Ungel^cuer* 

Size or greatness is JiBetmd^ig in so far as it exceeds the 
bulk of its congeners, whether caused hyjaature or the free- 
will ; that, however, is uBetttteBen, the excessiveness of which 
is the effect of the will; for instance, iiBctttieBene ®uU, 
©xo^mnt^f excessive goodness, magnanimity carried too far. 
That which is ufcetmd^lg and uBertrieBen in so high a degree 
that it surpasses all our ideas of anything of its kind, and 
thence excites extreme wonder or fright and shuddering — 
that is, ungel^euer (monstrous). 

545. UeBetmutl^, ©tolj. 

In the first place, there is a justifiable and noble ®totj 
(pride), as the consciousness of possessing real merit ; there 
can, however, be no justifiable or noble Uefcetmut)^. False 
®toIj (conceitedness) demands great respect and reverence 
from an exaggerated representation of one's own merits. 
This false pride or vanity arises from self-love, is fed by 
admiration and deserved respect, and it becomes visible by 
looks and gestures. UeBmnutl^ (haughtiness, &c.) arises from 
the contentment of all our wishes, and from success in every- 
thing we do, so that we are seduced to form too high an 
opinion of our powers, privileges, and claims. Stolj (pre- 
sumption or arrogance) is therefore humbled by contempt, 
UeBenmitl^ (vain-glory, &c.) by non-success and misfortune. 

546. U'eBetfleigen, UeBettreffen. 

UeBertteffen designates a comparison between one quality 
and another of the same kind, or between one who possesses 
such a quality, and another who likewise possesses it, but 
not in so eminent a degree. On the other hand, fiBetfleigen 
implies a comparison of the powers by which anything has 
to be effected, and which are not adequate for the purpose. 
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Cato fibertraf (surpassed) all his fellow-citizens in strict 
virtue, and his virtue utetttaf (surpassed) that of all hi^ 
fellow-citizens. We say, however : that uBetftcigt (is or go^ 
beyond, exceeds) my powers, my means, my views. ^ 

547. UmgauQ, aScfanntf^aft. 

For aBefanntfc^aft (acquaintance), a very slight and remote 
connection, even amongst the absent, may suffice. For 
Umgang (intimacy or familiarity), a closer one is requisite, 
and indeed between persons who are often in each 6ther*s 
society, and who visit each other for enjoying the pleasure 
which that society mutually affords. 

648. Uml^aug, SSorl^ang, ©arbine. 

©arblnen are the Uml^dnge (curtains) round beds, and the 
SSorl^ange (curtains) before windows, for baffling the prying 
eyes of an inquisitive person, <kc. The cloth that hangs 
down before the stage in a theatre, the cloth that is hung up 
before beautiful pictures, is a SSorl^ang ; that which hangs 
round a bird-cage to keep it dark is an Uml^ang. 

549. Umgetel^rt, ^nUf)xt 

Umgcfel^rt (reversed) is opposed to the previous posture, 
whether liiat may have been a right or a wrong one ; fSn* 
fif)xt (upside down, wrong side out), however, is used in 
contradistinction to that which is the right one. If I hold 
in my hand the picture of a man, in such a way that the 
head is beneath, then some one can say to me : you must 
hold it umgcfel^tt, otherwise the picture stands i)erfel^rt 
(upside down) ; that means, I must turn it round or give 
it a position the reverse of what it hitherto had, otherwise it 
has not its proper position. 

550. Umfeften, Xa\x\^tn, Sed^feln. Umfa^, ^aufd^, 

3!aufid^ (barter) is a mutual alienation of things of every 
kind. Umfag (exchange) is the ^aufdE^ of such things thai 
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ire properly mercantile objects, and which are parted with 
by one merchant to another. SBed^feln is merely the ex- 
changing or changing one kind of coin for another, and 
which may be done by persons who are not merchants. 



651. Umfonji, UnentgeltUe^, SSergcBcnS. 

To do anything imentgeltlid^ (gratis, gratuitously) is espe- 
cially said of a person who demands and expects no remu- 
neration ; umfonft (for nothing), however, is also said of one 
^yho merely receives no reward, supposing even that he has 
expected it. The lawyer for the poor often works umfonfi, 
when he cannot obtain the fee that is his due ; he works 
unentgeltlid^ when he expects or exacts no payment. More- 
over, tjergct^cng as a synonym of uuifonjt has reference to the 
effect abstractedly considered; on the other hand, umfonft 
merely to a useful effect, or to such an effect as is the profit 
of my exertion. I have looked for something lost JjergeBenS 
(in vain), in as far as my search has not had the effect of 
finding it again ; I have sought for it umfonfl (to no purpose), 
in as far as my search has been unprofitable. 



552. Umjingelrt, UmgeBert, Umtingen. 

In the first place, a person is umgeBctt (surrounded) by 
many others, even if the circle is not yet completely closed. 
When the king appears at his court, he is umge^en by the 
court dignitaries, but not umringt (encircled) ; still less um* 
jingelt, for they only stand behind him and on both sides. 
In the next place, untgeben is said also of a circle that 
consists of inanimate things. The sun and the moon are 
sometimes umgeBen by a bright circle, which is called a halo. 
But that which is umringt is shut in on all sides, and into a 
perfect circle. We are enabled, therefore, to umrlngen (to 
fence in) something, that it may have no egress, and no one 
an ingress to the same. Umjtngein is to close something in 
more narrowly, to obstruct the egress, and to be able to 
attack it from a short distance. Umrlngen, therefore, may 
either have a friendly or a hostile object in view; but 
itmjingcln (to environ, to encompass) only a hostile one. 
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653. Utt^befangen, Sreifi. 

UnBefangen is that person who, in his judgments and 
actions, is not bound or captivated by certain views or 
passions — ^that is, who is free from prejudice. That person 
is breift who, in his judgments and actions, is free of con- 
straint, who is not checked by fear towards others. Conse- 
quently unBefangen (unprejudiced, impartial) is never a fault; 
©reijiigfelt (jfreedom, boldness) may be one, the more so as 
it approaches to pertness and impudence. In those cases 
where one's UuBefangenl^eit (coolness) arises from an absence 
from fear, it is still a lesser degree of freedom in judging 
and acting than ©retjiigfeit, 

554. UnBel^agtid^, Unangene^m* 

In the first place, un'^e^agttd^ points out generally the 
feeling of displeasure at our actual condition ; unangenel^m, 
the feeling of displeasure or disappointment at the failure of 
a hope, or at the absence of some wished-for good. It is 
unangenel^m (disagreeable) to us when a. letter does not come 
which we have anxiously expected ; but it is not un'beT^agtid^* 
On the other hand, a cold room in winter is very un^e^agll^ 
(uncomfortable). Unte^agtid^feit arises, moreover, from a 
vague feeling; which we can as little analyze as ite causes ; 
but we are more clearly aware of what unangenel^m is, as 
likewise of its causes. 

555. UnBeftdnblg, ^nanUxU^, SCBanfelmutl^ig. 

S^eranberlid^ (changeable, mutable) is an epithet for a 
person or thing that often and easily changes, or for anything 
in general which can be changed. Fashion is l^etdnberli^; 
a man is ioeranberlic^; &c. The proportion between the sides 
of a triangle is called ^eranbertic^^ and not unBefldnbig. The 
former, therefore, points more to the capability or suscepti- 
bility of undergoing change, and is not always a fault. UnBe^ 
jtdnbig implies more a defect of constancy in the state or 
relation once entered into, and is always a fault. For 
instance, an un^eftdnbiget (inconstant) man; unBffidnbige^ 
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(fickle) weather. SBanfelmutl^ig (irresolute) can naturally 
be only used of persons. A man is njanfctmutl^lg when he 
often changes his thoughts, his choice, his resolves before the 
execution of them takes place ; he is unBefidnbig and Jjetdn^ 
berlic^ when he often changes his will or plans, after having 
commenced the execution of them. The SCBanfcImutl^ige 
cannot direct his choice to any object with firmness, the 
UnBcfidnbige and SSerdnberllc^e does not long remain constant 
to the choice he has already made ; the former cannot make 
a beginning, the latter cannot persevere. 



556. Ungcl^aUen, SBofe, Sornig, Unwittlg. 

The slightest degree of displeasure felt, entertained at some 
wrong which another does, is expressed by BiJfe. He who 
is ^ijfe at something, allows it to be remarked by his very 
silence, by staying or going away, by averting his face, and 
so on. Ungcl^altcn expresses a higher degree. He who is 
uttgel^altett at the conduct of another, causes his displeasure 
to be known by movements of disapproval and restlessness. 
With a person who is jotnig, that displeasure attains the 
highest degree of intensity, occasioning the most violent 
agitation, &c, Unn?itle is an affection of less power, not so 
conspicuous, often quite concealed. Any injustice that we 
suffer ourselves can put us into Qoxn, On the other hand, 
any wrong, even when others suffer it, whether it took place 
long ago or not, nay, every kind of wrong, as soon as it 
comes to our knowledge, can excite our Unwitlcn, 



557. Ungetn, Uniuittig, Unfreiwittig. 

When a man compels himself to do anything that is dis- 
agreeable to another, he does it ungem and untcldtg; he 
simply does that unfrclwiOiig to which he has been compelled 
by others. We often do something freiwlttig (spontaneously, 
voluntarily) that we nevertheless do uttgetn (not readily) 
and unwittig (unwillingly). Unwittig is distinguished from 
ungern by this, that we do ungem what is excessively dis- 
agreeable to us ; but unwitllg what we detest, and with such 
a degree of annoyance or repugnance, as to betray it by 
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our behaviour. When any one does anything ungettt (not 
cheerfully), it is disagreeable to him* even if he does not 
allow it to be perceptible ; when he does anything untiHtlig 
(reluctantly, with repugnance), other persons can perceive it 
by his looks, gestures, and words. 



658. UngejluJtt, »§eftig, Silb^ 

«§eftlcj is something that generally acts with a great degree 
of power. It is ungefliim (turbulent, impetuous), in aa fer 
as it is by its self-same violence disagreeable and oppressive, 
or is considered injurious and dangerous. It is voiVs) (wild)^ 
in as far as it manifests itself by disorder and irregularity. 
A passion is l^eftig, in as far as it has generally an unusual 
strength ; ungeflum (raging), in as far as it is oppressive and 
dangerous by its violence, and thus can produce injury ; it is 
VoiVOf in as far as it masters the reason, and bursts through 
all barriers of rule, of order, and of law. 



559. Ungewlf, 3n3eifel:^aft, Utientfd^Ioffen, aSetlcgctt. 

The condition in which it is difficult to decide upon any- 
thing, arises from the absence of reasons which may decide 
the will. That makes us then ungeiri^ (uncertain), in as far 
as we do not know whether something ought to be desired, 
and whether it be good or essentially necessary to desire 
that something ; jttjetfel^aft (doubtful, dubious), inasmuch as 
we do not know which of two things we ought to desire, 
seeing that we have reasons equally cogent and potent for 
either side. Unetttfd^Ioffenl^eit (irresolution) is the difficulty 
itself of deciding upon something, as long as we are still 
undecided for want of a preponderance of reasons, and this 
becomes SSerlcgcnl^eit (embarrassment) when we positively 
must decide upon something, and yet cannot willingly adopt 
either the one or the other, and make up our minds. Un* 
gettji^l^cit (uncertainty) makes us indifferent ; Qmifd^aftiQ^ 
feit (doubt), uneasy; Unentf^Ioffenl^cit, inactive; SSeriegen* 
l^ett, distressed, anxious, and fearful. In its highest degree, 
SSerlegen^cit becomes a dilenama, causing great mental 
distress. 
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560. UngetDxf, Qvotiftl^aU (-^s applied to things). 

As loDg as the usderstanding does not yet comprehend all 
the reasons that tend to demonstrate the truth of a proposi- 
tion, so long is it xingeiri^ to that understanding, whether the 
said proposition be true or not ; as long as the understanding 
has not yet sufficient reasons for rejecting a proposition, or 
for regarding it as false, so long is it ungerri^ (not certain), 
whether it be false or not. But only then is a proposition 
gireifefl^aft (doubtful), when the reasons for and against it 
are balanced. 

661. Ungettjltter, ©cnjitter, Donnetwettev. 

©enjitter (storm) merely denotes the phenomenon in a 
general sense; ©onnernjettet (thunder-storm), the same 
phenomenon as having reference to the thunder, being that 
which makes the strongest impression; and Ungenjitter 
(tempest) as having reference to the terror, dread, destruction, 
desolation, which may or really do result from it. 



662. Unglutf, Unl^ciL 

Unl^ell (mischief, harm) is applicable to all kinds of evils 
in general. Ungliicf (misfortune) is any evil, in as far as it 
has causes which are regarded as chance. 



663. Unrec^t, SBeleibigung. 

Uured^t (wrong) denotes an action with respect to its 
illegality. SSeleibigung (injury), with respect to the damage, 
or, in a general sense, to the evil that the injured party 
sustains in consequence of it. Unrest denotes, from its 
component parts, that which is not right, and is therefore 
used when speaking of all unlawful acts, aJso of such as are 
opposed to duties imperatively incumbent upon us ; nay, it is 
applied to the conclusions of the understanding, and therefore 
embraces everything destitute of a rational foundation. 
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564. Uttternel^men, Sagen, UnUx^t^tn (fi(^), 

Unterfangen (fld^)* 

What a person n?agt (risks), is generally dangerous. The 
success of that which any one resolves upon doing, can in 
the first place he uncertain, hecause it depends upon many 
contingencies, of which not one can he safely calculated upon. 
In this case, a person nnigt (ventures); he can, however, 
also hecome uncertain in consequence of the difficulties 
that are only to he overcome hy great exertion ; hy a great 
expenditure of force and money, and hy long perseverance, 
and then a person unternimmt (undertakes) something ; or 
in consequence of difficulties either disregarded or else de- 
spised, from the true or false estimation of one's own resources, 
and then a person unterfiel^t m (dares). That which a 
person (bag, beflen m elnc $erfott) unterfongt (attempts, &c.), 
is something evil connected with risk. 

565, Unterrebung, ®ef))rd^, ©iatog^ 

Unterrcbung denotes the communication of the thoughts of 
several persons merely in respect to the act; @cft)rd(^, in 
respect to the nature or contents ; S)iaIog, in respect to the 
form. The Slaloge (dialogues) of Plato are works of art, to 
which the philosophical composer has given the form of 
®eft)rdd^e, which from their contents helong to the philoso- 
phical ®eft)tdd^e (discourses), hecause the Untertebung (con- 
versation) has for its subject investigations in philosophy. 

566. Unterfuc^en, ^Jriifen. 

A person who unteTfu(!^t (investigates), directs his attention 
to a sulject not yet sufficiently known to him, in order that 
he may form a correct and sure judgment upon it; he 
dissects and analyses it. A person who !px\x\t (scrutinises) a 
subject, endeavours to discover whether it is right or wrong, 
real or unreal, beautiful or ugly, good or bad. When one 
^riift (examines) a candidate for an office, one wishes to find 
out whether he is qualified for it or not. 
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567. <Si^ (einer <SaCi)^, &c.) Unternjcrfen, fld^ (einet 
(Sac^c, &c.) Uttterjlel^em 

A person in the first place unterwlrft flc^ (subjects him- 
self), submits by suflFering something; a person untergiel^t 
jld^ (undergoes) by doing something. We always regard 
that as something disagreeable or oppressive, in short, as an 
evil, to which a will not our own constrains us ; we untets! 
jtel^en und, however, to an agreeable business also, to an 
agreeable work, and we say that we have und Utttet^ogm to 
such and such a work or business witii pleasure. 

668. Utfad^e, ©runb, ^rincl^). 

The ®runb (reason, ground) is, in the first place, that 
which decides ; the $rittci(3, that which contains the ®runb» 
Thus the spring or the piece of lead which moves the clock, 
or which does not permit it to rest, but forces it to move, is 
called the ^^rinci)} (principle) of its motion. The Utfad^e 
(cause) is the ^^rinct^ of reality, and by that is generally 
distinguished from a $tinci)}, for th^e are also ^tincijptm of 
possibility and decision^ 

569. Uxt^nlf %f>\(ifU\ (Spxu^, HxUnnini^ SBefc^eib. 

^it6f(^teb, in the fir^ place, is distinguished from Urtl^eil, 
®pv\iii)f and SBefd^etb by this, that it is an opinion wMdi 
contains the declared will of such pers(ms who assemble at 
certain periods to deliberate upon pubhc or national affairs, 
and form resoluti(»is, which obtain a l^al power as socm as 
they are confirmed by the head of the state (this is a vote). 
lUtl^eile/ <S^tVi^t, and S^fd^eibe; on the other hand, concern 
private affairs^ but in sudi a manner that the two first are 
only used for the decisions in suits of law. An Urtl^eil (judg- 
ment) is distinguished, however, in the second place, from a 
®^)ru(^ (sentence) or an QluSf^rud^, that it is the decision of 
a law-judge, or of a college endowed with judicial authority, 
since, on the other hand, a ®^ru(^ or an ^u^f^nt^ is also 
the decision of an arbitrator or the verdict of a jury. An 
(Edenntni^ (decision) is as well the Urtl^^il of a court of law 
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as the ^Spxw^ of a collective body of men versed in juris- 
prudence. A S3ef(S^eib is an answer, a decree, which superiors 
give to a representation or inquiry, and by which the party 
so inquiring or representing must regulate his conduct. 

670. Urtl^eiUtt; SBeurtl^eilen, glisten. 

I urtl^eile (form a judgment) that something is true oir 
false, good or bad. Oli^tcn (to judge, to decree), however, 
is to urtl^etlen after such a manner that the Urtl^eil has a 
decisive power. Concerning learned works, every one can 
urtl^eilcn (form a judgment), but no one dares rid^ten (pass 
sentence). He who I6eurt|eilt (criticises, &c.) something, 
affirms or denies the perfections or faults of any object. 



571. SSera^ten, SScrfc^mdl^em 

SSetad^ten (to despise) means to come to the decision that 
something is worthless, and to confirm this decision by acts. 
SScrfc^ma^etl is manifested only by acts, and I can only 
t^crf^mal^etl (spurn, disdain) that which is oflFered me. 

672. SSerdnbctli^ aBanbeltar. 

That which can be changed into something else is tcanbel* 
^ax, changeable or mutable ; and that which can be made 
otherwise, or can be altered, is Jjerdnberlid^, or alterable. In 
the first place, therefore, whatever can receive another nature 
and a different being is ivanbelBar, whereas that is ^erdnberli(^ 
which retains its nature and being, and can only become 
different in certain cases. In the second place, there is still 
another difference between wanbetBar and ijerdnberli(^ : the 
latter is that which can easily become otherwise ; wanbettat, 
that which can easily become worse. See UnBePanbig. 

673. QSerSnbern, SSerwanbeln. 

When a thing receives either modifications or another 
size, or when it is brought into other relations, it is th^ 
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tjerdnbert (altered); when it receives another being and a 
different nature, so that it no longer remains a thing of the 
same kind, but becomes a thing of a different kind, it is then 
l3cnranbelt. A man has ftd^ i?erdnbett, we left him as a boy, 
and we find him again as a man ; Jupiter toenranbeltc 
(metamorphosed) himself into a bull ; Christ ijerwanbclte 
(changed) water into wine. See also 5l6dnbern. 

574. SSerBannen, SSerweifen, SSertreiBen, QSeriagett. 

SSernjeifen takes place by commanding to withdraw ; ))n^ 
Ibannen, by forbidding return under a penalty ; ijcrtretBen and 
sjcrjagett, by force. We therefore can use ijerjagen (to hunt 
away) and JjertreiBcn (to drive away) when speaking of 
animals, and ijertreiBcu (to expel) when speaking of inani- 
mate things ; JjcrBanncu we use for persons, or even things 
when using a lofty style ; as, for instance, to banish (ij^r* 
fcannen) cares, doubt. Flies are ijerjagt and JjertrieBen by 
smoke ; by the imprudent use of all kinds of salves, a 
breaking out is often JjertrieBetl (driven in). 

675. aJertetgen, SSetpecfen, SScr^el^Un, SSerl^eimlt^en, 

SSerfc^welgen. 

In the first place, a person JjerBirgt (hides) for the sake of 
security ; but the expression has been generalised, so that 
that is said in general to be ijerfcorgen, which is not known. 
We say that the ways of Providence are ijerBorgcn (hidden) 
from the human understanding. That which is i)cr|lerft 
is not intended to be seen ; for instance, a person ijctfierft 
(secretes) something under his cloak ; (hides or conceals) him- 
self behind a door, &c. A person t)nJ)tf)lt something, by 
preventing it from becoming known to those who have an 
interest in gaining a knowledge of it. A person ^txi)dt 
(dissembles) the truth, when he does not wish another to 
know it. A person, however, Sjerfd^vceigt (passes over in 
silence, suppresses, or omits) that which he does not make 
known himself, either by speech or writing. A Roman 
Catholic priest must Jjerfd^njcigcn (observe silence) concerning 
that which he hears in the confessional. A person J?er^eim^ 
lid^t (conceals, keeps secret) that which it is his bounden 
duty to reveal. ^ 
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576. SSerBeflfern, SBefferm 

When a person begins to lessen the number of fonlts in 
something, he then iBcffert (betters, ameliorates, or improves) 
it ; as soon as it receives the full perfection that its nature 
admits of, by haying had those faults gradually amended, it 
then is Jjettcffert — ^that is, perfected or perfectionated. An 
author Ibeffett (corrects) his work in order to SJerteffem (im- 
prove) it, or by his emendations to give it that degree of 
perfection which may be expected from a work of that 
description. x 

677. SSettleten, Unterfagen* 

That is only unterfagt, T^hich was before permitted; but 
that is JjerBoten which was never allowed. SSetBieten means^ 
therefore, to forbid, and untetfagcn to prohibit or to interdict. 

678. 3Ser6tnben, S5er»5flid^ten, SSetBittbltd^feit, ^flid^t 

In English, bound is a strcmger expression than obliged ; 
in German, i)^xpfii^td is stronger than JJcrBunben, and it is 
so used in the courts of law in both countries. A person 
having entered upon a new office is ij«t^3pid^tet (bound) by an 
oath to discharge its duties with truth and loyalty, to do which 
he was already i)ct^uttbett (morally obhged) by his accept- 
ance of the office. The difference, however, between bound 
and obhged is not so strong as in the two German words ; 
^np^i^Ut is bound by duty, and Joertunben is bound or 
obliged by other restraints as well, and not by a sense of 
duty alone. SSerHnblid^feit (obligation) is the moral neces- 
sity, $flid^t is the act, which is incumbent on a person 
bounden or bound by it to perform. One says, therefore: 
to act in accordance with one's SSet^inblid^feit — ^that is, to 
fulfil one's moral obUgations, and to do one's $f(i(^t (duty). 

679. ^Setbamtnen, 3Seturtl^ciIen. 

In the first place, Sjeturtl^eilen is used for persons, ijeta* 
bammen also for things. John Huss was ijerurtl^eilt (sentenced 
or condemned) to be burned by the synod at Constance, and 
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his doctrines were iE)erbammt (condemned or damned). In 
the next place, l)etbammen (to condemn) is simply to declare 
anything to be bad, and is only a stronger expression than 
tobeln (to censure); but J?eturtl^ilm is to condemn by a 
formal sad solemn judicial decree. 



680. fStxUnUrtf fSnctxQtn, fStxh^tltu 

When a person thinks it wrong, injudicious, or foolish on 
the part of another, he uses ^erbettfen, and indeed because ha 
considers that the other is principally injuring himself by 
what he is doing. But when that other person injures 
others by what he is doing, then the fbrmer thinks it wrongs 
culpable, or wicked of him to do so ; this he expresses by 
tJerargen, A person ijctbenft it on the part of a buyer, when 
he gives more for an article than it is worth, and on the part 
of a seller, when he sells that article at a loss, or under its 
fair market value; both do not act rightly, but they only 
(or principally) injure themselves. A person ijetargt it of a 
man otherwise estimable, when he lends money to a young 
spendthrift, for by doing so he injures another. "When a 
person takes anything ill or amiss — ^that is, when he con- 
siders that another has acted wrong towards him — ^then he 
uses sjeriitetn* ♦ 

581. SSerbienen, SDiitbtg fe^n, SBert)^ feijm 

SSetbimen (to deserve, to merit) may be used either in a 
good or bad sense, as the EngUsh verbs also may. SB£ltbig 
(worthy) ought to be used in a good sense, and usually when 
worthy is employed in a bad sense in EngUsh, totttf)f and 
not ttjurbig, should be the corresponding word in German. 
Moreover, ttjertl^ may often be translated by 'worth,' but 
Wiitbig never. 

682. ^nMt^n^, gtetgetli^, ©tatnll^, f^anni^^, 

Wtfixxi{ii}. 

^etbtie^Iid^ and argerlid^ are distinguished from the rest 
by this, that the motives or reasons for the former are 
objective, whilst those for the latter are subjective. It is 
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usual, therefore, to assign the cause or motive why a person 
is lperbriepli(i^ and argerli^. An impatient person soon 
becomes ijcrbrie^lid^ if he is kept waiting too long ; and a 
passionate person soon becomes argevtid^, particularly if he 
thinks that it has been done on purpose. Moreover, those 
persons are said to be argcrlid^ who are easily vexed about 
trifles; invalids, for instance, are generally axQnli^* He 
that complains and laments is grdmlid^ ; he that is ttturrifd^ 
is constantly finding fault ; he that is launtf^ is inconstant, 
at times pleased, at other times displeased, without having 
just cause for being so ; sometimes he is grdmlitib and murrifc^, 
sometimes cheerful and contented. Children can easily be 
grdinlid^; but not luurrlfd), for they can complain, but not 
find fault. Spoiled children, and women too delicately nur- 
tured, are taunifd). Hence it appears that i?crbricplic^ means 
sore ; drgerllc^, indignant, touchy, testy, and also cross, peevish ; 
grdmlid^ signifies whining, fretfiil j launifd^ capricious, fickle ; 
and munif^ grumbling, scolding, snappish. 

683. SSerbtu^, 9(ergcr. 

33erbruf (originally the same as $Iagc) is merely the sore- 
ness or displeasure itself which that causes us which any one 
does ; Qlerger is an anger, an irritation, ^hich works more 
upon the feeling itself than upon external objects. SScrbru^ 
depresses, ^Ccrgcr excites the mind. When the injustice com- 
mitted by others aflFects us nearly, it makes us sad ; when 
we regard it as deserving of punishment, we drgern un§ at it. 
SSerbru^ affects the mind, Qlcrger the gaU. Hence it appears 
that 33erbru^ is vexation ; 5icrger, annoyance, irritation. See 
also 3?^ippergnugeiu 

684. SSetfiil^ren, SSetleltcn, SBettugem 

One Jjerful^rt the will and t)nUiUi the understanding. 
When one wishes to Jjerful^rcn a man, one endeavours to 
work upon his will, and to deceive by exciting certain 
desires ; when one wishes to ijerleiteu another to anything, 
he endeavours to work on his understanding, and to deceive 
it by specious arguments. He that is ijcrful^rt, acts, there- 
fore^ without reflection ; the Jjerleitete person reflects, but his 
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judgment has been biased or warped. A person Joerful^rt 
unprotected innocence, ijcrleltet short-sighted simplicity ; sjer* 
fftl^rctt, therefore, is to seduce, and Jjcrleiten to mislead, to 
misguide. He who raises a hope which he does not realise, 
and consequently deceives an expectation founded in full 
confidence on his words, Betriigt (deceives). The SSerful^rcr 
(seducer) must often bctrugen; he must raise hopes which 
he does not intend to fulfil, or cannot, in order to be enabled 
to seduce or to lead astray (ijrrful^ren). 



585. SSergleid^utig, ©leld^ni^. 

©lei^nl^ is distinguished from the mere SSerglcic^ung by 
its depicting the object more completely, and is therefore a 
more extended SSergleid^ung. The following passage is a 
beautiful ^crgteic^ung, but not a proper @Icid^nl§ : ' Be ye 
wise as serpents, but harmless as doves.' The former word, 
therefore, is comparison ; the latter, a simile. 

586. SSergto^ern, SSermel^ten. 

That which is made larger in point of extent, that is 
i^ergrogett^ a number made greater is l^ermel^tt. When, 
therefore, the number of the parts is ^ttnu^xt, the whole is 
i?ergr5f ert. A family becomes ijergro^crt, when the number 
of the children becomes J?ermel^rt. The glory of a man is 
i?ergro§ert, in proportion as his merits are ijermel^rt* The 
first, therefore, means to extend or to enlarge ; the second, 
to increase, to multiply. 

587. ^tx^alUn, Slufful^rung, SBetragen, SSenel^men. 

The Qluffu'^rung of a young man is ascertained by many 
of his actions. They say, for instance, the ^luffiil^rung of a 
young man is good or bad. 33erl^altcn is the agreement 
between our active and passive conduct, and the duties 
which we have to attend to under certain circumstances. 
In SBetragcn, we consider acts in so far as they are merits or 
defects of the understanding and of the heart. Soldiers have 
fi^ Jjet^alten (conducted themselves) well, inasmuch as they 
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have performed their duty ; and have f!(3^ Betragetl (behaved) 
well, in so &r as that which thej have done is a proof oi thdr 
valonr, the chief virtne with persons of their profession. In 
the one instance they have j!(^ S^erl^altett (kept thenuselves) 
strict to their duty^ in the other, they have {l(^ Bftvagen. 
(borne or carried themselves) courageously or coolly, f&itiifyt 
mm is the result and sign of prudence, skHl, address, pliancy, 
presence of mind, or else of the absence of these qualities. 
This, therefore, is * behaviour^' and, consequently, Slufful^tung 
means * conduct.' 



688. 93er!aufen, SSetl^anbeln, SlBfe^en, 95ettteiBem 

The parting with any article for a certain price is denoted 
*y i)er!aufen and ijerl^anbeln. ©erl^anbeln differs, however, 
from iDerfaufen in this, that it alludes to or implies a longer 
or shorter negotiation, in which an agreement is entered: 
into concerning the final conditions of the contract. The 
act of offering on both sides is called ^janbeln* Now, such a 
|>anbeln may last some time, when both sides are very intent 
upon increasing their own advantage, and hence Ji^erl^anbeln 
frequently expresses ^txfanfm, together with the extraneous 
idea of self-advantage, and is therefore used in a contemp- 
tuous sense. 3lbfe|m is selling the goods, in so far as the 
stock of goods is lessened by their sale ; this can take place 
by supplying a large ord^ from one single person. When 
any one disposes of a great number of them to several buyers, 
and especially living remote from each other, then one says 
he SjertrelBt them, or he carries on a large or brisk S^ertrieB 
in this article. Hence Jjerfaufen is to sell; Sjer^anbcltl, to 
bargain; aBfe^en, to, dispose of; and JjertmBcn, to carry on 
business, to do business. 

689. Serlad^en, 95crf^30tten. 

A person laughs himself at that which is ^erlac^t; he 
endeavours to make others laugh too at that which is ioer^ 
f^Ottet, by representing it as something ridiculous. Many 
a person, in the bottom of his heart, Sjerlac^t (laughs at) 
something which he does not venture to Jjetflpottitt (deride) 
publicly. See also SBela^en. 
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590. ^nUi^tn, SBef^abiflem 

"When these two words are used in speaking of inanimate 
things, they correspond exactly to two similar words in 
English, the fbrmer meaning ' to injure,* and the latter * to 
damage.' 

591. SSctleumbeti^ fSnun^lim^ftn, Sdjiern, 
9tnfd^n?drjett, (©^)Uttettic^ten* 

He who Sjerleumbet a person to others, relates to those 
others false, or, at all events, unproved facts, to the detriment 
of that person's (^aracter^ &c. He who ittVLXiQliiVitipft him, 
judges his qualities of actions harshly, ilHheraUy, odiously. 
The highest degree of ^etungliitlljfen is Idficm. For one 
Idpertjfchat person on whose perfectly moral and honourahle 
actions, and on whose genuine good qualities one passes a 
judgment degrading in the highest degree. According to 
this definition, therefore, SJftleumben is to backhite or to 
scandalise, for scandal is either Mse or not proved ; \)tt\xn* 
glim^fen is to cry down, to detract from, to asperse; and 
fejleni is to calumniate, to slander, to vilify. Now, ijerteutnbetl 
and S)erungIiuH)fen together constitute onfc^irdtjen, in as far 
as the person so ijerlcumbet and Sjetungllnt^ft stood in good 
repute previously with those to whom he is now \>nlmmM, 
and in as far as the motive for such scandal was the exciting 
of suspicion and distrust against him. This is, therefore, to 
blacken, to libel, and especially the English word, to traduce. 
(BpliiUxtidjUn is to judge trivial, nay, the most trifling feults 
with too much severity. It has generally for its object that 
of convincing others of one's own immaculate conduct, and 
of inducing others to form a high opinion of the strictness of 
one's own principles. This is 'to carp or cavil at,' but is 
only fully rendered by the familiar expressions of, ' to pick 
holes,' or * to run down.' 

592. ^nlnUn (fid^), Sieten, aSergaffen (fl^X 

aSetnarren (fl^). 

In the first, IleB^tt is distinguished from the other words 
by its signifying both a rational and sensual delight produced 
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by the real or supposed perfections of another person ; the 
other words, on the contrary, denote merely a sensual and 
so strong a passionate delight as in part to rob reason of her 
sway. SSergaffen is a 93erIieBen, which is solely grounded on 
one's admiration of a fine face. Hence litbm is to lore; 
SjerlieBen, to fall desperately in love ;• and Jjergajfcn, to fall in 
love with a pretty face, or with a pair of bright eyes. When 
one says of a person who is berlie^t (smitten), that he is 
Sjernarrt, one wishes to convey the idea that his love is silly 
and absurd, over which reason has no control ; jld^ Ijernatten, 
therefore, is our * to dote.' 

693. 93ermdgenb, aBemittcIt, UBol^Il^aBeub, SBegutert; 

The two first denote a man who possesses sufficient pro- 
perty or means to procure himself some degree of comfort. 
SBofl^aBenb expresses a greater amount of property or means. 
A man is ivo^t^aSenb when he has a competency, and when 
his income enables him to procure all the comforts which 
his station in life and his habits can rationally desire. SBe» 
gutcrt is stronger still than voof)lf)ai>m'Of and is principally 
said of those whose property, either entirely or partly, is 
vested in land or tenements. SidCti is the highest term, and 
expresses a great superabundance of all temporal possessions. 
SScrmogenb is therefore substantial ; Bemittelt, 'of means,' or 
* of some means ;' votlijl^abtn\i, * well off,' ' independent,' or, 
in popular language, * well to do ;' i^QiiUxt, * of real property ;' 
and reid^, * rich or wealthy.' 

694. SScrmutl^en, 5l]^nen. 

These two words have the same relation to each other, 
and the same signification, that ' to suppose ' and ' to guess ' 
have in English. See also 3)lviii)nxa^m. 

695. SSerne^ttien, »§5ren. 

"We hear (^5ren) a sound when it generally makes an 
impression on our organs of hearing, but we only Jjemel^meu 
it when we distinguish it ; hence JJCtnel^mcn in this sense is 
to hear distinctly. 
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596. SSerncl^men, SSerjIel^en. 

In order to understand a speech fully, it is necessary, first, 
that we properly distinguish the syllables and words of 
which it is composed ; and, secondly, that we sufficiently 
recognise the sense of the speech by means of these words 
and their context. But to do this, it is fiirther requisite that 
we be sufficiently acquainted with the language employed 
by the speaker, and with the subject he discourses upon. 
Hence it is evident that, however distinctly a person may 
t^erncl^niett (hear) or catch the words which the speaker 
utters, he will be totally unable to Jjcrjtel^en (understand) him 
without previously having a knowledge of the language used, 
or, if in his own language, of the things forming the topics 
of that discourse. 

597. QSetnunft, ©njtanb, Vixti)tiUfxaft 

The objects of the SSerfianb (understanding) are ideas and 
judgments; the objects of the SSemunft, the connection of 
things ; the objects of the Urtl^eilSfraft (judgment), good and 
bad, perfection and imperfection in things, or in general, the 
true value of them. A clear SScrflanb is requisite for this, a 
lucid and practised SSernunft, a mature Urtl^eilSfraft; so as to 
propound this in a connected manner, aptly and profitably 
to those that Usten. For it is impossible to impart to others 
lucid ideas, if one has them not one's self; and only a ripe 
practised 3Sernunft surveys the connection of a series of 
truths, and finds the transitions from one thought to another; 
and a mature SBcurtl^eitungSfraft knows what is good, fitting, 
and serviceable. 

598. QSerJjjad^ten, ©ermietl^en* 

One ijcriJad^tet (lets on lease, or leases out) lands; one 
ijcrmietl^et (lets) dweUings or lodgings. 

599. SSerfd^dmt, ©^aml^aft 

That person is said to be Jjerfd^dmt; in whom a fine feeling 
or a kind of fear displays itself of possibly incurring the 
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unfavourable opinion of others in any respect. That person 
is said to be f^aml^aft in whom that feeling is excited with 
respect to anything that violates modesty and decency. He 
that is f^atn|aft blushes when immodest language is used in 
his presence. Hence it seems that the latter is * modest' and 
the former * bashful,' wherefore uni3erf(5^mt is the opposite 
to bashful, implying the absence of that deUcacy or of that 
fear lest an unfavourable opinion might be created; this 
corresponds to * impudent.' 



600. aJetf^lebenl^eit, Untetf^ieb. 

Setfi^ieben^eit is in the things themselves, and by it man 
makes an Unterfd^ieb between them; unless things were 
Jjerfti^ieben (different), they could not be unterfd^leben (distin- 
guished). Hence SSerfd^iebenl^eit is difference, and Unterfi^ieb 
distinction. 

601. 9Setf(3^Iingett, SSetgel^ren. 

A thing disappears eith^ gradually, while its finest parts 
are being dissolved, and then it is i^eqel^rt (consumed), or 
else the whole body disappears at once, without being dis- 
solved as to its component parts, and then it is i^etfid^lungen 
(swallowed up). Water i)erfd^Ungt, fire i)erje^rt. See aJso 

602. aSetf^maijien, aiugfti^lagett (@twa§), fBebanfen 

(j!ti^ fur (^tm^). 

He who simply declares that he will not accept something 
offered to him, fi^Wgt au0 (rejects) it ; he who does that with 
contempt, ^erf^ttidl^t (spurns) it ; and he who does it with 
the feeling of being bound by duty to recognise gratefully 
the mere offer, tebanft flci^ (declines it with thanks). See 
also SBw:a(J^ten. 

603. SSerfl^ern, ©icl^etl^nt geten, ©id^etl^eit ftetten. 

9Serj!d^ern takes place even by mere words, whether the 
danger which some one apprehends be a pure error, in other 
respects a harmless one, or whether it be a loss of one's 
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property. Now, an insurance office ^tfl^ett (insures) ships^ 
buildings, estates, &c. ; ^erjlt^t (insures or assures) lives. 
<Sid^cr|>nt geBeil and jletten take place, in the first place, by- 
removing tiie apprehension that some one will not act up to 
his obligations, and either can take place by several modes 
of proceeding, ©id^etl^eit {teKett; by the more formal word 
ftetten, is distinguished from ©i^er^eit geBeil, inasmuch as it 
takes place before l^al authorities. This is therefore to give 
or find bail ; the other is the same as in English, * to give 
security.* 

604. aJerflegen, ^ntxodntn, SBerbprtetu 

©ettrotfnen is not only used when speaking of water, but 
of any moisture, and even of things which lose their moisture. 
This is then * to dry up.' SSerbotten, only of things which, 
together with the moisture, lose the nourishing juices, with- 
out which their life cannot be supported, and this is to wither 
up. Setflegw merely denotes the diminution of the depth, 
and the total disappearance of the moisture in any reservoir. 
A source, a stream ^erjlegt (dries up, fails, becomes empty or 
shallow). 

605. SSerjlnfen; SSertiefen (fl^)* aJetfunfen, SSertieft 

A man is ^ertUft when his feelings, his powers of sum- 
moning up the past, or of anticipating the future, are for the 
time obscured or diminished by too great an exertion of the 
mind; loerfunlfen, when they are so by strong depressing 
passion. In grief, affliction, pain, a man is loerfunfett. Now, 
as a man is li^erfunfen in pain, so is he li^ertieft in reflections, 
considerations, investigations. SSetfunfen is .therefore ^ sunk,* 
hence depressed ; the other ^ lost or absorbed.' 

606. 9Serf5^nett, StuSfd^nen, @i^ wiener SSettragen. 

@ic3^ ttjleber ^ertragen with a person, merely means to 
restore unanimity between that person and one's self. Sin^ 
fol^nen and augfol^nen, to forgive the injuries occasioned by 
him, and to wish to live no longer in enmity with him. 
@i^ ^ettragett; therefore, only puts away disunion, and thence 
it is said of aJl persons who live in harmony, that they {l^ 
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locrtragen (are friendly together), that they agree well to^-, 
gether. Those persons consequently Sjertragen fl^ (agrees 
together again), who were merely separated by differeno«i 
of opmion. They who fld^ S?erf6^nen (become reconciled to 
each other), had insulted each other, lived in hostility, hatei 
each other, and mutually endeavoured to be revenged. But 
persons who had lived in friendship with each other must be 
auggefol^nt (made friends again, must make it up again). 

607. fSn^tdt, ^erfd^Iojfett. 

He that is Sjerfc^Iojfen, is merely circumspect in the com- 
munication of his thoughts and sentiments, fearful lest his 
ingenuousness might be used improperly ; he, however, who 
is conscious of entertaining certain sentiments which he 
foresees would not be approved of if known, is J?erjte(ft 
The cautious and prudent man is y^erfd^Tojfen (reserved), the 
sly man is i?erjie(ft (close) ; the former does not choose to 
have his opinions bandied about or employed by others, the 
latter does not choose to let his real sentiments be known. 

608. SSerjietten, SSerunjialten, (gntjletten. 

SSerpetlen merely denotes that a man, by an alteration of 
his figure, has become difficult to be recognised, without 
deciding whether he has become ugUer in consequence of 
this alteration. S^etunflalten denotes that his figure or shape 
has lost more or less of its beauty and perfection, ^ntjletten 
expresses both these ideas together; he who is eittfletlt, is 
uglier and less perfect as to his form, and in consequence of 
this impairment has become so changed as not to be recog- 
nised. Every kind of mutilation ijerunjtaltet (impairs) a 
man, but it does not follow that it Sjerftcnt (disguises) him 
and entfleOt (disfigures) him, if it does not at the same time 
render it impossible or very difficult for people to recognise 
him. 

609. SSerfletlen (p^), ©tetlen (jld^). 

^idl ijcrfletten is not to allow one's real opinions to be 
known ; fld^ pcHien is to endeavour to palm off upon another 
as one's opinions those which are not so in reality. The 
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first is therefore to dissemble, and the second to feign, to 
simulate ; the antithesis between them is folly shewn by the 
following Latin line : ' Quod non es simnlas, dissimulasque 
quod es,' ' Thou feignest to be what thou art not, and thou 
dissemblest what thou art.' „ S)u {ietlfl bid^ (bad gu fein^ toa^ 
bu niti^t Ujjt), unb bu tJwjleOji bid^ (bag ju fein, n?aS bu ti^)." 

610. SSerti^elbigen, @(J^ittem 

When a person renders an attack or assault harmless, by 
a counter-attack or by force, by keeping the assailant off and 
by disabUng him from committing injury, then that person 
iwrtl^lblgt (defends) ; when a person endeavours, without 
resorting to force, to render an attack harmless by merely 
preventing its effect, then that person fc^ii^t (protects). 
®^i^|en (the same as be(fen) is thence used also for warding 
off dangers and injury that can result from purely physical 
active causes ; for instance, {l(^ f^uf^n (to protect one's self 
from ihe rain). 

611. SSerttauen, %xa\xtn, SSetlajfen (flti^). 

These words signify the expectation we form of the power 
and will of another. We trauen (trust) him, when we 
simply apprehend no evil at his hands; we Sjettrauen (con- 
fide in) him, when we expect good at his hands. As we can 
only expect good from God, and since it is utterly impossible 
that he can wish anything evil, it would be too feeble an 
expression to say we trauen (trust) him ; we must Sjerttauen 
(confide in) him. The expectation that lies at the root of 
these ideas may have different degrees of certainty, the 
highest of which is expressed by {l^ tjerlaffeil (to rely upon) 
some one or something. 

612. 33ertrauett, Swtrauen. 

The word Sutrauen refers to anything that concerns us, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent ; SScrtrauen, only to what 
is good. Sitxtxamn is a certain hope ; 3utrauen can also be 
a certain fear and anxiety. One Uertraut (confides in, trusts) 
somebody's promises ; one traut jU (opines, beUeves) of many 
that they, in spite of all assurances, only intend to deceive. 

K 
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613. aSetweifen, fBox^alUn, aSortcerfen, ffloniitfetv 

3(ufmu|etu 

We accuse or charge any one with a fault, in the firsfr 
place, when it is still uncertain whether he has committed 
it or not, in order that he may be enabled to justify himself 
or excuse himself, or merely acknowledge it This act is 
expressed by 'oox^alUtt* We admonish, lecture, or rebuke 
him for it, because we punish him by testifying to him our 
displeasure, with the view of effecting an amelioration of 
conduct in him. This is i)eweifetu We reproach him with 
it, or, to use a homely expression, we throw it in his teeth, 
in his fece, when we mention it with the view of annoying 
him. This is ijowerfen. SSorrfitfen is only a stronger 
expression, implying that one enters more into the detadls 
of the matter. This is to upbraid him with it. Slufmu^m 
is distinguished from Jjowerfen by the subordinate idea, 
that one magnifies the blame of the erring party by giving 
greater importance to a mere peccadillo than it reaUy has — 
that is, to be too sharp upon, to rate. See also SSerBannett. 

614. aSerjagett, aSetjijceifeln. 

A person void of hope can abandon himself to fear, and 
lose all courage for undertaking anything whatever ; then 
he l^etgoget (desponds) ; or the hopelessness he feels may so 
disorder his senses that he braves extremity, rushes headlong 
into the most imminent dangers, abandons himself to the 
greatest evils, and even renounces his life : then he ^^ffionfdt 
(despairs). The timid man ioer^agt when he has had a 
reverse, or has lost some throws at hazard, he no longer 
ventures to run the slightest risk ; the headstrong and unre- 
flecting man sets, in his aSetjivetflung (despair), his last stake, 
and when he has also lost this, puts an end to his existence. 

615. aSergiel^ett; S^getn. 

35getn is always regarded as something improper; ^n^ 
giel^n may or may not be according to the circumstances of 
the case. Qi^Qtxn is something disagreeable, and often draws 
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down a censure on the person who jdgert; ^erjiel^ett may 
often be of use. It is often desirable that a person ^etgiel^e 
(should wait)^ but never that he j^gete (should linger, loit^, 
delay). 

616. aSouebe, 3ii>\Uxi^t 

It is expected that a Sioxbm^i (advice to the reader) 
should be short, that a Siotrebe (pre&ce) should be longer. 
In the SSotimt^t^ therefore, only certain drcumstances are 
commonly mentioned, whidi may be useful for the reader 
to know. In a S^orrebe this is done not only more diffusely, 
but even the object and utility of the book, the manner in 
which the reader ought to use it, the importance of the 
subject-matter, &c., are mentioned. In EngUsh, an intro- 
duction is usually somewhat longer than a pre&ce ; ^ox^ 
ri^t (preamble) may therefore be safely rendered by ^ preface,' 
and ^orrebe by ^ introduction.' 

617. ®prmal3, aSotjeiten, (Sl^emaU, Sotbiefem, 

aJoralterS, aBeilanb* 

The most remote and venerable antiquity is denoted by 
S$oraltetd (in ancient times). ^oxoXUx^ (in the early ages, 
times of yore, in olden times), men reached a more advanced 
age than now. SSorjeiten (in former times) does not desig- 
nate so remote a period ; nevertheless it is distinguished from 
formate and t^nxM by its pointing out an intermediate 
time of several ages, as Connate and el^emate may signify a 
time past in the same generation or age. One says, then : 
In former times (ijorjelten), the nobles of Europe lived in 
their castles, and in a constant state of feud. When ^fymal^ 
and el^emate are used of a period of time that is past, the 
former denotes a comparison with the present. This, then, 
is * formerly.' aSotbiefeitt (before now, ere now, before this) 
denotes quite an indefinite past time, which may have formed 
part of the lifetime of the speaker, or may have been before 
his time. SOBetlanb (heretofore) is in common life obsolete ; 
it is still used in the Chancery style, and is equivalent in 
meaning to ^^tmal9* 
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W 

618. SBaffen, ©cnjel&t, 8luflung, ®ef^u|, Stud^ 

SBaffen, ©etrel^r, and Olujlung are, first of all, such instru- 
ments of "war as the warrior carries at or on his body ; 
©cfd^u^ (artillery, ordnance), such as follow the army and 
are drawn by animals, as cannon. The word SBaffen (weapons) 
denotes, in its most extended sense, everything that can be 
used for attack, for defence and protection ; hence even the 
Umbs of animals are so called which they use for attack or 
defence, as horns, teeth, claws, &c. In the more limited 
sense, we understand by SBaffetl (arms) the artificial portable 
instruments which the warrior uses as well for attack and 
defence as for protection. Under the word SRiijhing, we 
understand all the usual artificial SBaffcn of the warrior, as 
well for attack as for protection ; and in this sense accoutre- 
ments or equipments is the nearest word in English to 
express it ; but it often only conveys the idea of mail, helmet, 
harness, armlets and greaves, and then it means 'armour.' 
®cn?el^re are distinguished from SBaffen by comprehending 
only instruments of attack, and not weapons of defence. The 
proper miUtary term, therefore, for ©ewel^te is *arms of 
offence.' The word ®tft(f is used for single cannons ; this is 
Apiece.' They are called brei, fed^g, gn35Ift)fiinbige ©tucfe — 
that is, three-pounders, six-pounders, twelve-pounders. The 
word @cfd^o^ is now, as a military term, obsolete, but it is 
still used by poets ; perhaps * bolts* is the best poetical word 
to represent it. 

619. gSarnen (Sinen), SlBrat^en (Siuem). 

. SBarncn (the act of warning) may take place through the 
medium of any sign ; aBratl^cn (the act of dissuading), only 
through that of words. Passengers are put on their guard 
by certain SBamunggjcldfeen, or signs of warning, when a 
roof is being fresh tiled, &c., in a street. A person voaxttt 
(warns) another only of a danger or misfortune ; he xat^ ab 
(dissuades) him from something, when he represents to him 
generally the reasons why he ought not to do something. 
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620. SBatten, QlBnjarten, ^rwarten. 

The main idea conveyed by irarten (to wait) is that of 
remaining in the same situation, in one place, in one position, 
without requiring any secondary idea to complete its full 
meaning. I have getvartet (waited) here more than an hour, 
merely says: I can no longer remain inactive; I must 
resolve upon something. 5ttttjarten (await) is distinguished 
from ttjarten by the preponderating secondary idea of con- 
tinuing the SBarten (act of waiting) until the result of that 
thing is obtained which is to put an end to the SBarten. 
Finally, erwatten (to expect) is distinguished from both by 
the prominent accessory idea of something about to happen. 
According to the nature of this something is the dnrarteit 
either agreeable or disagreeable. See also "fatten. 

621. aBe^, fieib. 

fS^tf) expresses a more intensely, and )i^eib a less intensely 
disagreeable sensation. Moreover, the evil that causes us 
£nb is an absent one ; that which causes us ^^f) is a present 
one. Bodily pain is a sensation ; and hence we say that an 
injury to our body gives us SBel^ (pain). It causes us, how- 
ever, Seib (sorrow) when we have committed a fault, and 
when a misfortune has befallen our friend. The former is 
something passed ; the latter concerns another. See also 

622. ?Bei6mad^en (^inern (Sim^), SlufBlnben. 

He who auffcinbet something upon any one — ^that is, gulls, 
hoaxes, tricks, does any one — is never actuated by a friendly 
feeling towards the party deceived, but regards him as a 
gull, a dupe, &c. He who makes something look fair and 
smooth (ttJeiSmad^t) to any one — ^that is, tells him a white lie, 
or gives a plausible appearance to anything — ^may be actuated 
by friendly feelings towards the party deceived, or, in a good 
sense, have kept the person in the dark, in ignorance. 

623. SBeifen, Qtx^tn. 

3eigen merely denotes the action by which some one 
makes anything remarkable to some one else; tceifen, at 
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the same time, the instruction which the other receives by 
this action. A person gelgt (points out) something, by 
singling it ont from amongst many things^ or by the move- 
ment of the finger, the hand, and so on. A person ujofet 
(shews) anything to another, by letting him see it, in order 
that he may acquire a knowledge of it. When a person 
teaches another that what he has done is wrong, then he 
loerweifet him — ^that is, shews him his error. To the teaching 
of that which any one has to do, belongs also commanding. 
One uoeifet (shews) another the door, when one commands 
him to go out ; one jeigt it (points it out) to him who cannot 
find it, by causing it to £el11 in a line with his sight 

624. SBeHe, 3Boge, Sranbung, 

A SBette is a less elevation of the water than a SBoge ; so 
likewise a SSranbung is a more considerable one. There are, 
therefore, SBellett on every sheet of water, in the smallest 
rivulets, on the sea; SBogetl only on the sea and on large 
rivers; and SBranbuitgeti only at sea. A SBranbung is a 
foaming and raging number of SBeHen on steep coasts or 
sunken rocks in the sea. The latter, therefore, is surge, but 
over sunken rocks, * breakers.' SBoge is billow, and SBeUe a 
wave. 

625. aSertl^, 5Prei6, ©el^alt. 

The judgment arrived at concerning the goodness of things 
is their ^ert)^ (worth). The $Prei0 (price) is that, especially 
in money, which is considered equal to the ^txtf) of any- 
thing. The $PreiS of things can rise or fall, without their 
inneret SBettl^ (real value) being increased or lessened. The 
@e^alt is the real value of the nobler metals, and of the 
cdns struck from them. Gold and silver, for instance, are 
alloyed with base metal ; the less, therefore, they contain of 
alloy, by so much the higher — ^the more they contain of it, by 
so much the lower, is their ®e^alt — ^that is, standard. 

626. ffiettet, SBltterung. 

S8tttentng denotes those changeable circumstances which 
oommonly change according to the difierence of climates and 
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seaaons; the SBettet; those which change tinder the same 
dimate and dnring the same season of the year. Or S&iiff 
termtg signifies the nature of the atmosphere during a longer 
}>eriod of time ; SBettnr, dnring a shorter. The Germans 
say it is heantiM SBettet (weather) when the sun shines, and 
it is not rainy or windy ; on the other hand, the l!Bitteruitg 
(climate or weather) is by so much the more severe in a 
country the fiirther it lies to the north. They say, moreover : 
to-day, it is beautiful ftQttttX (weather) ; but this spring, this 
summer, &c., we have had beautifid SBittming* In English, 
weather has both significations, and climate or season can 
seldom be substituted for it in translating SBitterung. 

627. aSlbetfal^tett, SBegegncm 

That which triberfdl^t (happens, occurs) to any one may 
be something agreeable or disagreeable ; in the bad sense, it 
may be rendered by * to befell.' That which ^gegnet (turns 
up for, happens to) any one is usually an agreeable change or 
event. There wiberfdf tt us — ^that is, there falls to our lot — 
much good and bad fortune in this life ; there tx^iberfdl^rt 
(falls to the lot of) many a one more honour than he deserves. 
When one says, however, that nothing has Begegnet (happened) 
to us on our journey, this means that nothing disagreeable 
has turned up, no accident occurred, &c. 

628. SBlberfa^er, ©egner, Seinb. 

Whoever contradicts even merely the opinions and senti- 
ments of another, and acts in opposition to his acts, this is 
the ©egner (rival or opponent) of that other ; he who endea- 
vours at the same time to injure his opponent, is his SBibets^ 
fad^er (adversary or antagonist) ; and if he does this out of 
hatred, his Setnb (enemy or foe). The Jesuits were the 
©egnet (opponents) of the Jansenists, in as far as they con- 
tradicted their opinions ; their SBibrtfati^er (adversaries), in 
as fiir as they strove to injure them everywhere ; and their 
S^einbe (enemies) in as far as they did this out of hate. 

629. aBittern, JBleti^en. 
SBittrm is distinguished from tie^en by this, that lAt^n 
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(to smell) merely denotes the impression on the ol£a,ctoTy 
nerves themselves ; wittern (to scent), however, at the same 
time, to discover something, or, generally, to recognise some- 
thing from this smell. The dog tcittert (scents) the hare, and 
game irittert (perceives by the smell) the sportsman ; it xktijt 
(smells) something, and by that smells (out) the approach of 
the sportsman. 

630. SBi^ig, ©innreid^; ©inniJoIL 

That which is ttjiftig is the work of the 2Bl| (wit), or that 
which pleases by the discovery of an unexpected similarity 
or dissimilarity. In addition to this, that which is flnnreid^ 
(sensible, intellectual) requires a high degree of sagacity ; 
that which is flnnijott (ingenious), contains a deep meaning ; 
we discover in it, under an unostentatious expression, a host 
of true, new, important, and interesting thoughts, which by 
their clothing reveal much wit and shrewdness. 

631. aBo^Ireben^eit, SBerebfamfeit^ 

95erebfatnfelt (oratory, rhetoric) is of a higher rank than 
mere SBol^Ireben^eit (eloquence), and from this cause, that it 
excites admiration by its grand images and thoughts, and 
by the strength of its expression ; so likewise by the agitating 
violence with which it pours out its sensations, hurrying 
along the auditors in its vortex. SBol^Itebenl^eit delights or 
enchants by brilliant thoughts, agreeable images, harmony 
of style, symmetry of the periods, a weU-maintained and 
happy expression, pleasing intonation of the words. Demos- 
thenes is always Berebt (oratorical) ; Cicero is always tvol^Itebenb 
(eloquent), and only occasionally Bmbt. 

632. moxU, SB5rter. 

SBorte are words forming a context, and which contain a 
connected sense; they are expressions, or, in a collective 
sense, an expression. 9B5tter are words standing alone, 
forming no context. See Iffiortertud^. One says the 3!ei:te0s 
Mooxk, and not XtxUQxtMtt, for the words of the text which 
the preacher has selected for the subject or text of his 
sermon. 
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633. mn^n, Sittfen. 

@U^er formerly signified any profit. It is now used in 
contradistinction to Bi^tfen (interest), to signify excessive 
interest — that is, usury. 

634. SBunbetn, SBeftembeit. 

That which is to ^efremben (amaze), must appear new by 
being opposed to a regularity previously familiar to the 
mind, and by being contrary to certain established laws ; 
but everything new njunbert (surprises) us, even if we do not 
take established laws as a criterion to judge it by. The 
child and the uneducated man often touttbetn jld^ (wonder), 
because much is new to them ; much Befrembet (strikes as 
extraordinary, strange, or singular) the educated and instructed 
man, because he perceives that it departs from the laws of 
nature, &c., known to him. SBefrcmben contains also a 
secondary idea of disapproval. It is right to observe that 
the English language contains no word that expresses the 
German Befremben. 

635. ©Cit^en, $:p6en. 

3!o!)en, in the first place, denotes the violent movements of 
the body, and the noise which accompanies them ; voht^ttif 
a strong passion, which robs the mind of consciousness and 
of the use of reason. In the second place, toBen and u^utl^ 
are also different with respect to the kind of passion, from 
the inmioderate development of which both arise. SButl^n, 
for instance, can arise only from anger or wrath ; this is, 
then, * to rage or to storm ;* but toten may result from an 
excess of joy, cheerfiilness, and merriment — Whence expressed 
by the English verbs * to dance, to caper, to toss about, to be 
or run wild,' &c. 



636. Qaun, «&e(fe. 

A Qavin is any fence by which an open space is enclosed, 
even when it consists of hurdles, wattles^ paling or boards ; 
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when it consists of dry sticks woven like hnrdles, it is a 
*■ dead hedge.' The S^v^ or hedge consists of trees, shniba, 
especially of thorny hashes, and is hence termed also a 
lelmbiget 3<iun, or qnickset hedge. 

637. SerUgen, SetgUebertt, Setfe^en* 

S^t^^^dung, in its proper sense, is merely the mechanical 
partition or division ; 3^^^^"^ is the chemical ; S^^gUeber* 
itng, the intellectual. By gerlegen, the compound hody is 
separated into parts which resemhle the whole ; by $etfe|en, 
into parts which are not similar to the whole ; by gergliebent, 
into its essential component parts. The butcher cuts up 
(gerl^aut or jerlegt) ; the landlord of a German inn carves or 
cuts up (gerUgt) on a trencher an animsd into many joints 
or many pieces of flesh or meat, which (the whole as well 
as the parts) can only be considered as flesh or meat ; the 
chemist gnfe^t (decomposes) the cinnabar into quicksilver 
and sulphur, where neither is cinnabar. The anatomist 
gergliebert (dissects) the human body by separating it into its 
essential constituent parts. 

638. 3etjl5rett, SSetl^eeren, SSetn^fijien, Setdben. 

A person gerjidirt (destroys) that which one pulls to the 
ground, which one ruins, by breaking it up and separating 
the fabric of its parts ; for instance, a building, a town. A 
person Sjerl^eert (ravages), however, a district, a country, by 
ruining everything upon the surface of the ground, and 
rendering it useless. The barbarians who in the fifth cen- 
tury overran the western empire, ijerl^eertm the land wherever 
they came, and ^jldrten all works of art. Smpiijim (to lay 
waste) and ^etdben (to desolate) denote l^erl^eeren and j^fl5ren 
with respect to their consequences. For instance, that which 
is loer^errt (ravaged), that becomes u^tiifie (waste), because it 
is no longer fit for the abode of men, and it becomes dbe 
(desert or desolate), in so far as no trace of the presence and 
industry of man is any longer to be perceived. See also 

639. ^Kx^xxviif 3n ©ebanfen^ 
He is in ®ibanfm (absorbed or lost in thought) who, by 
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reflection, is prevented firom remarking external objects ; 
that man is also jnrfbrettt (absent) when he is$ hindered by 
external objects constantlj changing, and with them bj 
thoughts foreign to the subject and to the company present, 
from thinking on the subject on which he ought to be 
thinking. A person of little thought can equally be gerjhreut 
as he who is in ©ebanfen ; no one, however, likes to be called 
gej^eut^ In company, a person must not be in ©ebanfen, 
otherwise he is gerfheut; he, however, who, being alone, is 
occupied with a subject demanding all his reflection, he 
must be in ©e^fett, and when he is not\SO, then he is 

gerjfeeut* 

640. Qin^^xif aientett, ©Infikufte. 

3tnfen and Slenten consist only of that which is given or 
received for the use of a piece of ground or of capital. @in« 
fiinfte, on the other hand, comprehend all kinds of useful 
things which come in, as it were, yearly to any one. The 
merchant reckons up the profits of his trade, the artist the 
payments for the productions of his art, the person on pay 
counts in his pay as part of his @infiinfte, as well as doing so 
with his dtenten and Stuf^n* In general, Slenten are opposed 
to the @inf{tnfte, from a salary or from the profit of a trade ; 
they also include the SiJ^f^^^ of one's capital. Compare 
aWetMng, rent (chiefly) house-rent ; ^a^tjing, rent. Qin^ 
and Stente are distinguished, however, thus, that 3^^^ 
(interest) signifies that sum which the giver is obliged to 
pay, and which the capitalist or proprietor has the right of 
demanding; eine 9lente (rent), however, inasmuch as the 
proprietor or capitalist receives it, and by that means in- 
creases his (Sit^nfte (income). From this it will be seen 
that 3in9 suid 9iente, especially the former, do not exactly 
mean the same thing that interest and rent do in English. 

641. 3otn, ©ttmm. 

©rimm is distinguished from 3ont internally by the 
greater degree of its strength acting on the senses and the 
passions^ and externally, by the violence of the expression of 
the looks and gestures, ©rimm is an excess, and cannot 
long continue in its fits and convulsive efiforts ; it consumes 
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it&elt 2^xn (wrath, anger) disfigures the human face, but 
not so much as ©rintm ; nay, there may be a noble Sor^ 
(wrath), a beautiful 3otn (passion) ; but a woman that is 
ergrimmt (furious), is something horrible, ©rimm is theree 
fore * fury,' * frantic passion.' 

642. 3umutl^ert (@inem @tn?a9), aSerlangen (&aia^ »on 
(Slncm), 9tnj!nttett (©inem @tn?a0). 

QSerlaugen denotes that we solicit directly something from 
any one, of whatever nature the request may be. Suuiutl^ett 
or Qlnftnnen is directed to something that is difficult or 
vexatious, and which the other considers wrong, or disad- 
vantageous to himself, and to which he does not conceive 
himself bound, or the party gumutl^enb or anflnnenb justified 
in doing. 9(ti{!nnen denotes something of this sort to be 
present to the inward thoughts of another, or merely to 
think ; he must also be convinced that he must do the same 
for us. The first verb in the text is therefore * to exact;' the 
second, * to desire' or ' demand ;' the third, * to require' or * to 
pretend to.' 

643. Suttagen (fld^), ©ef^el^en, ©relgnen (fl^), 
aSegeten (fld^), aSotgel^en, Sorfatlett^ 

®efc5^e^eu (to happen, to take place) is spoken of all events 
or changes ; it is the result of doing. If any one does some- 
thing, it gefd^iel^t (takes place). * Light the candle' — *it is 
already gefd^el^en' (done). The same is expressed by Sjor* 
gc^en (to come to pass), but with the joint idea that that 
which ^0XQtf)t, excites especial attention and interest. Pre- 
cisely this extent of meaning is possessed also by ijorfatlctt 
(to fall out or upon), but with the secondary idea that that 
which gefi^iel^t (happens), happens unexpectedly. A change 
which excites peculiar attention alters the state of things, 
and with which a longer succession of changes founded upon 
it, and consequent upon each other, begins; such a thing 
BegiBt fld^ (happens, (old) betides) ; it is a SBegeBen^elt (an 
event, incident). When one considers an event with respect 
to its changes, whether it is regarded as an effect of physical 
necessity, or considered as a mere efiect of chance, then one 
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Bays it has f!ti^ gugetragen (been brought about, to pass). It 
sometimes chances, happens, turns out (trdgt f!d^ gu), that 
continued rainy weather spoils the harvest. @reignen (to 
befall) is used in speaking of certain important circumstances, 
in as far as they have their peculiar consequences, and hence 
cause several changes. At the entry of the king, the chance 
ereignete fl(^ (befell) — ^that is, the event occurred, it happened, 
that a scaffolding broke, by which many persons lost their 
lives. 

644. 3wtJ^itt, Swgcing. 

The Swgattg to any one, or in his house, is that sort of 
approach which takes place between equals, and presupposes 
a certain intimacy. Friends have mutually free Sug^itg 
(access) to each other, without announcing their names 
previously. The house of each is open to the other. Sutritt 
(ingress) is the licence to come to others who are of higher 
rank, or who are strangers. A minister has often free 
3utritt — ^that is, the entrle at all times, the permission of 
entrance to his sovereign. 

645. 3utu(ffc^ctt, «§intanfe|cn. 

He who does not receive that degree of respect due to him 
according to his own or the judgment of others, beheves 
himself juriirfgefe^t (put in the background, slighted); he 
who is so treated as if he deserved no respect, or that which 
is so neglected that no value is attached to it, is ]^intangefe|t 
(set aside, set on one side, despised). 
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• SBtJaO^tUm, v. a. 570. 
IBestte, f. 424. 
SSevoUmdcl^tigte?; m. 157. 
SBeadfycm, t. a. 94. 
SBmafyctn, V. a. 122. 
^etDegot, v. a. 428. 
?8t)aM\Qtn, v. a. 158. 
fBt^lm, V. a. 24, 808. 
fBuQtn, T. a. 98. 
fQiJb), m. 810. 
SSUbnifi, n. 810« 
IBiUtg, acy. 155. 
SBitttt, a^ 439. 
S3lafl, adj. 95. 
aSlctt, n. 270. 
S3le^, acy. 95. 
SSanjen, ▼. n. 489. 
S3top,adj.aiidaclT.870, 

390. 
SBdfe, a^. 556. 
aBoftt, m. 165. 
SSof^ofter, m. 165. 
SSranbung, f. 624. 
IBroud^en, y. a. 98. 
SSroufen, y. n. 442L 
aSricf, ni. 476. 
Sdtuify, m. 856. 
S3rutal, a^j. 588. 
fdt&ten, T. a, sod a* 

181. 
SBiu^, n. 479. 
aSitl^, m.29& 
S3Jirb^ £. 97. 
fdioAta, a^j. 26L 
S3itrf(|K^ m. 288. 
^v^ m. 516. 
S3ttH t 517. 



iDdm^en, y. a. 98. 
SXacbtttf y. n. 814. 
^anttn, y. s. 99. 
3)auecn, y. a. and impw 

100. 
3)euteit, y. a, 68. 
S>euificl^/ adj. 101. 
SHoIog, m. 565. 
^tcn, y. n. 102. 
^titn9<Mt, £. 40& 
aHctuw, fl 477. 
JDienen, y. n. 108. 
<Dieneir; m. 262. 
SHnsen, y. a. 834. 
SHme, f: 210. 
3)onnectoetta; n. 561. 
3)mjl, adj. 104, 558. 
JDuIbctt, V. a. 106. 
:l>umin!s4)f, m. 408. 
^iaiQtt, zn. 845. 
^vaad, a^y. 106. 
^vx^, prp. 846. 
ISm^taiim, y. a. 865. 
^utdj^btutgeii^ adj. 452. 
^w^ a4j. 76. 
3)ftCT, act). 107. 

E 
(Sfde, f. 108. 
(S^moU, ady. 617. 
e^tbax, a4j. 225. 
d^e, £ 109. 
C^^terBietusg, f. 110. 
e^rfttrt^, f. 110. 
a^tioi, act}. Ul. 

(Srtlfectig, a^'. 113. 
OHIig, a4j. 118. 
arinlH&imsttcaf^ f. 406. 
(IHufdnntg, acy. 168. 
(Srutgebotiicr; nu 265« 
dsngefleffcaa; xo. 265. 

(EtngetodK n« 812. 
(Etn^idteii, y. xu 15. 
Gh^^cttiifcl^ctf IB. 265. 
QHittg^ pron. pi. 114. 
(Sfinfaufeft, y. a. 219. 
CHnfftnfUv pL 640. 

L 



(Einnelmat, y. a. 121. 
QtinbU, 1 115. 
(Srin^npOgetir y. a. 117. 
(Einfom, a4j. 116. 
(Einf(^arfcn; y. a. 117. 
(Sriitf^tageii, y. n. 148. 
(Sfinfegnetir y. a. 488. 
dint^^Hiat, r, a. 581. 
(Srintreffen, y. &. 87. 
(SuonikxQtn, y. n. 158» 
GnttJfangipd^eitv m. 422. 
(Srttijjfel^&n, y. a. 45. 
(SnopovmQ, f. 8. 
(Srnb3»e(f; xn. 22. 
6tttt)e(ioi,y.a.ll9,894* 
(Sxdtfynan^, f. 451. 
Orntl^altfixm, a^. 820. 
^ntHeibeiv y. a. 66. 
(SxtOtAfUn, y. a. 118. 
Chttff^A^igi a4j. 446. 
Chttf^u&igtmg, f. 69, 

426. 
Omtfiellen; y. a. 608. 
(Mieten, y. a. 80. 
(SxtnOfkn, y. a. 102. 
(Stei^en (fU|i), y. r. 648. 
(Srfal^ttn, y. a. 267. 
(Srfinbctt, y. a. 119. 
©rfolg, m. 66. 
(Bx^abtn, a^. 182. 
(St^axCbdnf y. a. 219. 
(Srrl^nr t. a. 120. 
(Sx^b^ y. a. 120. 
(Srrinnent, y. a. 311. 
Q^toitfen, y. a. 219. 
(Srrfenntmfl, f, 569. 
(SrHAtcs, y. a. 68. 
(StiJb^tn, y. a. 78, 806. 
QMent, y. a. 121. 
(Srdffnen, y. a. 394. 
(StfftoUttf y. a. 122. 
Qrcrid^ y. a. 49. 
Qrcfi^cmniie, f. 128. 
(Srcfe^en, y. a. 184. 
(St^otteiv T. a. 124. 
(Sttragen, y, a» 125. 
(Smftgen, y. a. 74. 
(Stmadat, y. a. 630. 
(Smiebem, r. a. 49. 
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C^iel^, Y. a. 126. 
dtl^t, pron. pi. 114. 

F 

8faf, n. 158. 
Saffen, v. a. 287, 878. 
dcaiUn, v. n. 852. 
dt^ttn, v. a. 215. 
%m, adj. 452. 
8etnb, m. 628. 
9ttb, n. 28. 
dt% n. 72. 
geffcl, f. 224. 
%ttt, adj. 470. 
gfotd^t, a4j. 374. 
Sinben, y. a. 64. 
9tnte, f. 240. 
9ici^f a^. 409. 
ma!ktet^% adj. 284. 
9(etf(9ec, m. 832. 
9{ur, f. 520. 
Sotgen, v. n. 145, 367. 
hotter, f. 419. 
dmfi, m. 196. 
Bfottge)^ y. n. 11. 
ffxtmiit^Q, adj. 395. 
9cettiib% adj. 291. 
9reutU)f4Kifit, f. 496. 
9riebe, m. 484. 
dtoft, m. 214. 
9rofli9, adj. 214. 
Sntgc^ adj. 320. 
^mtfyt^, adj. 128. 
$itt(^ien, v. a. 127. 
mtt^ttd\^, adj. 128. 
SfutR^tfom, adj. 232. 
$ttf|lai)fen, pL 129. 
Sutter, n. 501. 
duttttcH, n. 455. 

G 

©oBe, f. 130. 
©affen, ▼. n. 489. 
Qkmi, a4]. 131. 
®acbm«, f. 548. 
®(mt, n. 381* 
fe, f. 132. 
i, n. 133. 
f, m. 133. 



(SauHtt, m. 526. 
(^avd, m. 402. 
®auntt, m. 504. 
OeBetn, n. 82. 
@eBetbe, f. 134. 
(S^Bieterifd^, a^j. 135. 
(SieBotgen, a^j. 136. 
^ttftaxUfy, m. 137. 
®eBrau4en,y. a. 96, 392. 
®tf>ufyKn, y. n. 146. 
(SleButt, f. 607. 
©ebanfcn (in), 639. 
(SiebArm^ pi. 212. 
(Sebu&ig, adj. 138. 
befallen, y. n. 139. 
Okfdaig fevn, y. n. 366. 
®efAngntfl, n. 140. 
®efafl, n. 158. 
®efe(^t, n. 463. 
(Bt^tn, prp. 141. 
(S^egntr, m. 628. 
(Strait, m. 142, 625. 
®eietm, adj. 143. 
®el^, V. n. 144. 
®ti}\xn, n. 317. 
&tiot^cn, y. n. 145. 
®eibt(n, y. n. 146. 
O^e^fitfe, m. 347. 
(MfdxOftt, m. 400. 
(Skftofe, n. 212. 
(Skkffen, adj. 138. 
($le&, n. 358. 
®d\tbttt, m. 293. 
®ettnbc, adj. 147. 
®eUngen, y. n. 148. 
mttn, y. n. 246. 
&tmaify, a^}. and ady. 

147, 149. 
&tmadf, n. 520. 
OkmUdfii^, a4j. 150. 
(Jkmai^lbe, n. 310. 
0kmtm, ac^. 151. 
a)emetnf(^(t^l^,acU. 152. 
(Siettau, adj. 416. 
©enej^mtgen, y. a. 153. 
^(trag, adj. and ady. 

189. 
Qk)(wUtt, n. 154. 
I (SeptCM^t, n. 415* 



Q^t^a^df n. 154. 
(Siecabe^ adj. 493. 
Q^aa^d, n. 154. 
©erOti^, n. 158. 
Qktaiim, y. n. 148. 
®tt{ixt^, n. 154. 
©ete^^t, adj. 155. 
Qkttnm, y. imp. 100. 
(Siertng, adj. 231. 
®ent, ady. 156. 
QMi^ftt, pL 34. 
(Bd[^&ft»ix&Qet, m. 157. 
®ef(^]^, V. n. and imp. 
643. . 

®ef4cnf, n. 130. 
@ef(^i^t, adj. 641. 
®ef4itr, n. 158. 
©ef^meibe, n. 233. 
®ef4ofif n. 618. 
®ef4u^, n. 618. 
®efld[it, n. 123. 
®eftttet, adj. 159. 
@ef))td(^;. n. 565. 
Qkfta'^t, n. 160. 
(Sietofe, n. 154. 
©etrftnf, n. 161. 
®ettetbe, n. 242. 
©etiUnmel, n. 154. 
®euH adj. 257. 
(Setoal^ toetben, y. n. 199. 
©etoolt, f. 307. 
®e»cnb, n. 230. 
(Bttot^, n. 618. 
©ckDCtBe, n. 174. 
moi^t, n. 487. 
&tanit(x, n. 561. 
(Sktoo^nt fei^n, y. n. 408«. 
®e»o]^n9ett, f. 137. 
(Sctofitje, pL 502. 
(§K))feI, m. 162. . 
QSian^ m. 456. 
(BU{affbcnn%, a^j. 168* 
®(eu^mf, n. 585. 
®tieb, n. 164. 
mt\>ma$, n. 164. 
(Sirtm))f % a4j. 147^ 
n. 188. 
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iSludm, Y. n. and imp. 

148. 
(9otte«Hen^, m. 431. 
&ottt»ott^nq, f. 431. 
Oiottlofec, m. 165. 
@5^r, m. 13. 
©o^enHO), n. 13. 
®tab, m. 521. 
®ram, m. 176. 
(S^x&mlv^, adj. 360, 582. 
Qk&ud, m. 167. 
Qkaxun, y. n. 166. 
(Strnten, n. 167. 
©taufen, n. 167. 
©rautoetben, v. n. 166. 
©rcifen, v. a. 378. 
©rcnje, f. 168, 318. 
(MUtn, pi. 498. 
©rtttenfftnger, m. 407. 
(Srimaffe, f. 134. 
®rtmm, m. 641. 
®icoh, adj. 412. 
(Sxoffpttifytrt, V. n. 414. 
®runb/m. 568. 
®runbfa|, m. 325. 
(Sucfen, V. n. 489. 
©unfWing, m. 296. 
©urgel, f. 220. 
<Sut, adj. 169. 
@ut fo^n, Y. n. 528. 

H 
^aU, f. 169. 
J&a6fettg!cit, f. 169. 
-Saba, m. 170. 
•&agct, m. 171. 
^ager, adj. 172, 466. 
^airt, m. 195. 
^ftmifc^, a4j. 173. 
•^onb^ m. 174. 
•^onbeUmonn, m. 218. 
^onblun^ f. 174. 
^anq, n. 176. 
^atm, m* 176. 
•^otnifi^, m. 177. 
•barren, y. n. 178. 
^&\^tx, m. 458. 
jQa^ £ 112. 
^afHg, a^y. 113. 



^duflg, adj. 396. 
^aupt, n. 179. 
<i&au8gecat]^, n. 180. 
J&cmt, f. 72. 
J&ecfe, f. 636. 
^tdtti, Y. a. and n. 181. 
•&efc, f. 20. 
•^eftig, a^'. 668. 
^el^r, adj. 182. 
J&eU, n. 183. 
•^cimUcfj, a<]y. 143. 
J&citer,a4j. 185. 
^tlftn, Y. a. and n. 184. 
^tO, a^. 186. 
"^emmen, v. a. 55. 
-Ocnfcr, m. 468. 
^innt, f. 196. . 
^exavafkdtfytn, y. a. 300. 
J&erl&e, adj. 439. 
"^erSerge, f. 133. 
^tm\^, adj. 135. 
^ctrfc^en, v. n. 186. 
^eti, n. 187. 
J&ttj«Jcib, n. 176. 
"^erjcn, y. a. 259. 
J&erj% a4j. 188. 
J&ui!enb, ac^j. 254. 
"^uadng^ adj. 189. 
'^inrew^enb, adj. 189. 
^in|u|>t (in> 46. 
'Sintanfe^en, v. a. 646. 
"^intertaffen, y. a. 190. 
^irn, n. 317. 
-Soc^llnnig, adj. 191. 
^bfiiifyttit, f. 192. 
^ol^e, f, 193. 
$o|ett, f. 193, 
^ol^n, m. 194. 
^otj, n. 196. 
4oren, y. a. 696. 
^ul^n; n. 196. 
^ulfc, f. 197. 
^urc, f. 331. 



SnMnfHg, adj. 198. 
Sniurie, f, 451. 
3nianber, m. 265. 
3^n( u^ecben, y. n. 199. 



Snnig, adj. 188, 198. 
3ndgef(unmt adY. 200. 
Sntercffant, adj. 201. 
Snteiejfe, n. 202. 
3tre, adj. 203. 
3rtt^um, m. 204, 336. 
Strung, f. 204. 



SageU; y. a. 206. 
3a^c, f. 206. 
Sommer, m. 207. 
3e, adY. 208. 
Semate, adY. 208. 
Seftt, adv. 209. 
Sunge, nu 238. 
Sunger, m. 281, 
Sungfer, f. 210. 
Sungfrmi, f. 210. 
Sutcel, m. 233. 

K 
St&^ m. 211. 
itatbaunen, f. pi. 212. 
Staltnbtt, m. 213. 
Stait, adj. 214. 
StMtt, f. 214. 
hammer, f. 520. 
Jiaml>fcn, Y. n. 215. 
Jlafleien, v. a. 216. 
Slafttn, m. 217. 
Jtaufcn, Y. a. and n. 219. 
^aufmann, m. 218. 
^if)it, f. 220. 
Jtel^nd^t, m. and n. 483. 
Jtctfcn, Y. n. 221. 
Jlennen, y. a. 222. 
itenntniffe, pi. 256. 
itenntnif l^oBen, y. n. 222. 
SCtnn^ifym, n. 223. 
Sittttx, m. 140. 
Stttit, f. 224. 
Sttu^ilf, .a4j. 226. 
Stint, a^. 226. 
StiH f. 217. 
Stiaqt, f. 207. 
JWar, acy. 186. 
Stlai^^tn, Y. n. 227. 
Maabtn, y. a. 228. 
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SOwxt, f. 329. 
Sa^, n. 280. 
iMeibung, f. 230. 
SUtin, adj. 231. 
^ehrniOt^, adj. 232. 
JUcuwb, n. 238. 
Sdgipptic, m. 402. 
StUtUm, V. n. 284. 
JCtimmen, v. n. 234. 
^(ingeln, ▼. n. 285. 
SttmQtn, V. n. 235. 
JtCo^fen, y. a. 236. 
^lug, adj. 287. 
iTnaBe^m. 238. 
StncLtt, m. 448. 
^ne(||t, m. 289. 
Stnig m. 240. 
Stno^tn, m. 82. 
^o(l(»nt, y. a. and 

241. 
Stofftt, m. 217. 
Stomi^ify, adj. 261. 
Jto^)f, m. 179. 
Stotn, n. 242. 
Stbtptt, m. 243. 
Jtojt, f. 244. 
Sto^hox, adj. 245. 
Jtoflen, pL 248. 
Jtojten, V. a. 247. 
Sto^tn, V. n. 246. 
Stbfm^, adj. 245. 
JtDflfpie% a^j. 245. 
Stot^, m. 351. 
Jtcafi, f. 249. 
SttoifikoB, adj. 250. 
Stt&mn, m. 218. 
itranf, adj. 251. 
SttSLvHttn, V. a. 252. 
Sttavi^d^, adj. 251. 
Jhmcf«, f. 253. 
SttiUp^d, m. 254. 
Jtul^n, adj. 104. 
Stnmmtt, m. 176. 
jtunb, adj. 255. 
JhinbBat, adj. 271. 
StmU, f. 256. 
Jhinbig, adj. 257. 
Stnxa^, m. 177. 
Jturjttette, f. 258. 



n. 



JTilffen, y. a. 259. 
StvdiU, f. 160. 



«a<^ f. 260. 
SAi^ic^, adj. 261. 
Sarfct, m. 262. 
«afce, f. 217. 
£age, f. 268. 
i^al^m, adj. 254. 
«aa«i, V. n. 608. 
i^onb, n. 28, 264. 
^onbtmrtl^, m. 29. 
SonbedHnk), n. 265. 
HxiQi, prp. 266. 
Songfant; adj. 149. 
gan^e, f. 508. 
ia^pcn, m. 170. 
Htm, m. 267. 
«ar»e, f. 268. 
Bof, adj. 323. 
«afi, f. 97. 
Safler, n. 269. 
Sdflcm, V. a. 691. 
«au]6, n. 270. 
8auf, m. 229. 
Saufcn, V. n. 482. 
£(tumf(^, adj. 682. 
SautSot, adj. 271. 
Souter, adj. 272. 
:BeBenb, adj. 274. 
BeBenbig, adj. 274. 
McnSort, f. 192. 
BeBlo0, adj. 273. 
Sc% adj. 275. 
Beer, adj. 276, 276. 
Beccc, f. 277. 
Sefje, f. 297. 
Begen, v. a. 278. 
Bel^neit; y. a. and n. 279. 
Bel^reti, v. a. 280. 
Sel^rttng, m. 281. 
BetB, m. 243. 
BeiSeigencr, m. 239. 
Beid^e, f. 282. 
Betd|»nam, m. 282. 
Btt^tfcrttg, adj. 283. 
Sc^tfiimig, adj. 284. 
Beib, n. 285, 472, 621. 



Beben, y. a. 105. 
Bttfe, adj. 147. 
Benfeit, y. a. 286. 
Benten, y. a. and n. 287. 
Beud^teXr y. n. and %, 288L 
Beugnen, y. a. 289, 
Beute, id. 290. 
Beutfelig, a^ 291. 
BieBe, f. 292. 
i^tbtn, y. a. andn. 692:. 
iiib^OLbtt, m. 293. 
BieBfef«tf V. a. 294. 
BieBling, m. 295. 
Biel^etd^, a^'. 291. 
fm^, m. and £ 293. 
Binbecn, y. a. 296. 
fibpptf f. 297. 
Btfl, f. 298. 
Bitjcec; f. 299. 
BoBen, y. a. 300. 
fiodtn, y. a. 301. 
Hodtt, adj. 305. 
Bo^n, m. 142, 802. ' 
Bol^nen, y. a. 308. 
Bol^nung, £ 142. 
Bos or f 
Boo«, I ^• 
Bofe, adj. 283, 305, 447. 
Bofen, y. a. 806. 
BoSnuu^ y. a. 806. 
iiUt, £ 277. 
Buber, n. 2. 
Bun^jen, m. 170. 
BujHg, adj. 54. 

M 

sBla^t, £ 307. 
f^ftb^en, n. 210. 
aWagb, £ 210. 
a^ager, adj. 172. 
sSita% n. 808. 
3»a^Ienor> 
3Raten, j ^' ^' **"^* 

sSftfC^lttti ar\ r om 
aRoIccet, I '• ^^"" 
fDla^nm, y. a. 311. 
m&Uln, y. a. 312. 
^an^t, pron. pi, 114, 
313. 



304. 



ail. 

aRmncRii, id. 816. 

SQiut n. 317. 
gRorf, t 818. 
SRaOtft^aia, n. 41S, 
3IIiiir4, f. S56. 
aNidtt, f. 419. 
fUtiOli, f. 268. 
aiiaffe, f. 319. 
aUilfia, adj. 820, 
ajJiStigni, T. i 321. 
avnfii^iiB, !■ 822. 
aUjlerit, f. US. 

mto, s4). 82S. 

SHoiiI, d. 824:. 
iffidUltn, V. n. 478, 
Warn, m. BG6. 
SDlnrimt^ f. 82S. 
Sltt^t, adj. SSe. 
SJInttn, r. •. 827. 
anriiui^ T. n. 8S4. 



SSltttsi,t 829. 
SBtnstn, V. ». 830. 
ariniMni, pL 290. 
QRnbnaK a- 223. 
aNcdcn, T. a. 26, 199. 
ancgc, f. 881. 
>Dlct4<c, m. 333. 
aiitlK^thncrt, m. 367. 
9)1(11 tnti, f. 338. 
aiKnu, f. 1S4. 
anictlcii, T. a. 334. 
amttttn,'. a.296,821. 
!DHfit<n, V. a. 830. 
tSK^MUijuus, f. 524. 
WHfitvUn, T. s. 3Sfi. 
aiKefoIInt, n. 848, 624, 
mfilidta, T. n. 842. 
mmi ni- 83G- 
aniS^cinDcIii, V. a. 337. 
31h^^ig!cU, f. 33S, 
flniftnuun, V. a. 339, 



Qniflingni, r. : 



iPhjtiaucn, n. 60. 
aHiSuctanfigtn n. 848. 
anif DTCpaiUi, m, 844. 
iDHfgaflAntn^, d. 344. 
Stift. m. 846. 
ffllit. pep. 846. 
Wtittttiata, m. 347. 
aJtillritE 



iMt^cn. V. 



^349. 



anobo', m. 361. 
anrnmi, V, n, 352. 
fSUmita, a4j. 368, 
anigat, T. n. 864. 
Slhi^, m. 355. 
iDlsntur, f. 299. 
gJIdrufl, la. 861, 358, 
anmb, m. 357. 
aJiorf* adj. 869, 
WiOic adj. 838. 
Stura, m. 324. 
anunbud, f. 70. 
artOnjt, f. 858. 
Witrht, adj. 369. 
3Itl}mf4, adj. 380, 58S. 
Shi^t ^aUn, V. D. 861. 
anflfftn, T. n. 862. 
Sntifig B*ii, V. n. 861. 
aniSia rrin, t. n. 361. 
gjhiftci, 0. 363. 
SDhilS, m. 1B7, 
Qlfut^nilliS. s4j. 283. 
aButjmaf (h, t. a. and n. 



Sioi^ii^ni, t,'b.849, 
Ski^tnttit, T. n. 365. 
Sla^itbta. y, o. 366. 
9Ia*fcmmtn, pi. 369. 



^n. t. a. S49. 

Btit, £ 8B9. 
ffltOi, adj. 870. 
Slnaai, V. a. and 1L 228 
SloVn, T. u. 871. 
Hla^tni, T, a. 871. 
aioii^ a^j. 876. 
aidiH f. 372. 
aiofimij, s4j. 373, 
Blaf, a4), 874. 
StaftDii f, 376. 
" caabtn, pi. 38. 
3!jtur% oAj. 876. 
iltrttn, prp. 877. 
Slt^ra, T. a. 378. 
Slcipng. t 175. 
gtniiun, T, a, 379. 
Srtdt. a4i, 380. 
~ n, 3B1. 

m. 353, 383, 
ilioittaitttt, f. 382. 
Dlfujio:, f. 333. 
fllfuaioij, aili. 373. 
Utoiciung, f. 383. 
Jleniefnt, !. 883. 
Sltultdt adj, 384. 
31it, adv. 3B7. 
SlicbRgefl^lagni, ai^', 

232, 
Slttbreltgtn (tin Smt), 



409. 
Slifmall, adv. 387. 
Siet^aaajq, adj. 388. 
9tDt^ a4j, S88. 
Slit^joi, V. a. 389. 
9lun, adv. 209. 
Slut, adv. 890. 
9HNc. adj. 391. 

91u^, T. u. 528, 
aiueli^, adj, 391, 



Ohrpi^lii^, adj, 393. 
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SMxtQtva^, t 404. 
Oebe, adj. 276. 
Offen, adj. 62. 
JOffen^jig, adj. 60, 895. 
CffenBocen, v. a. 394. 
Oft, adv. 396. 
Ol^ne/prp. 397. 
JDtbnttlici;^, adj. 398. 
Ott, m. 399. 



$od^tett, T. a. 334. 
^Ponjcr, m. 177. 
^dn, f. 419, 471. 
!Pctfonen, pL 290. 
ipfoffe, m. 400. 
ipfonb, n. 401. 
porter, m. 400. 
5Pfert>, n. 402. 
^ff, m. 240. 
^Pflegcmutter, f. 612. 
5PfIegeii, v. n. 403. 
^flegevater, m. 612. 
^flid^t, f. 404, 678. 
^fote, f. 229. 
jpful^l, m. 260. 
!Pfufcl^ec, m. 406. 

W^, f. 260. 
^^ntajie, f. 406. 
^I^otttaft m. 407. 
^nfcl, m. 408. 
f loge, f. 419. 
^laHtfpem, v. n. 227. 
li^att, adj. 409. 
3Jtafr, m. 399, 410. 
^Ploieit, V. n. 87. 
^Plaubem, v. n. 227. 
^tum^), adj. 411, 412. 
^o6:)t% V. n. 413. 
$om^, m. 416. 
^offierlic^, adj. 261. 
^r(4t, f. 416. 
^al^Un, V. n. 414. 
f ral^tcrei f. 415. 
5prongen, v. n. 414. 
^raffen, v. n. 467. 
ii^ebtger, m. 400. 
^t\&, m. 302, 625. 
^eifcn, V. a. 46, 300. 



iJJrieflcr, m. 400, 
^^tmccp, m. 568. 
^rfifnt, V. a. 666. 
^[hntnf, m. 415. 
^Prunfen, v. n. 414. 
^nmu^, adj. 416. 
^u^, m. 417. 
^ien, V. a. 417. 

Q 

£hiadfaIBer, m. 418. 
Chiol, f. 419. 
Ouatm, m. 425. 
Oueae, f. 420. 
Ouec, adj. and adr. 421. 
jQuittung, f. 422. 



mmU, pi. 298. 
diofenb, adj. 423. 
fka% f. 434. 
atouB, m. 424. 
fStcaxd), m. 426. 
fHaxim, m. 410. 
9ied^t, adj. 398. 
diecl^tfertigung, f. 426. 
dteben, v. a. and n. 427. 
^€bl\S}, adj. 60. 
eRecbe, f. 160. 
9{egelma% adj. 398. 
9iegeit, v. a. 428. 
9iegtecen, v. a. andn. 186. 
ateuf^, adj. 593. 
JReif, adj. 429. 
Siet^e, f. 430. 
Sieiit, adj. 272, 380. 
JReijC, pi. 43. 
Keijcn, V. a. 301. 
JReligion, f. 431. 
Slemicn, v. n. 432. 
Slcnten, pi. 640. 
Sletten, v. a. 78. 
Keue, f. 285. 
fHiSfivx, V. a. 670. 
Stied^en, v. a. and n. 629. 
9}ingen, v. a. 215. 
fRx% m. 433. 
mn^, f. 433. 
9iofl, n. 402. 



9iiu|^(of(r/in. 165. 
giii^tBar, adj. 271. 
SHudfid^t (in> 46. 
9iufeti, v. a. and b. 478, 
Sliul^, f. 434. 
fRvifm, m. 109. 
Stul^men, Vv a. 300. 
Slul^ren, v. a. 428. 
fRxLVxt, f. 436. 
Slujhing, f. 618. 

S 
@aal, m. 620. 
@aat, f. 436. 

@ad(|toatter, m. 437. 
®agnt, v. a. and n. 427. 
©attobct, m. 418. 
®amen, m. 436. 
@ammcln (fw|>), v. r. 438. 
®ammt, prp. 346. 
(Sonfi, adj. 147. 
©onftmMtl, f. 322. 
®caibtx, adj. 272. 
®oaitt, adj. 439. 
@auf«i, V. a. and n. 440. 
©Aumen, v. n. 441. 
©oufen, V. n. 442, 623. 
@(|>oben, V. n. 444. 
®(^abat, m. 368, 443. 
©^oben tl^un, v. n. 444. 
@^abto0, adj. 446. 
®^aJe, f. 197. 
©c^oW, m. 446. 
©d^attj^oft, adj. 447. 
mei)CiVi, m. 448. 
©d^aften, v. n. 449. 
©c^am, f. 460. 
©c^aml^oft, adj. 22S, 

599. 
©(f^onbe, f. 451. 
©(^tf, adj. 452. 
©dj^arfficf^tig, adj. 462. 
©c^orffinntg, adj. 452. 
©d(>4rfe, f. 453. 
©d^drfen, v. a. 464. 
©d^aubem, y. n. and 

imp. 78. 
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^e^aumt, V. n. and imp. 

73. 
@(^eitx, f. 455. 
e(^ein,m. 422,456,457. 
©(fieinen, v. n. 288. 
©d^elfe, f. 197. 
®4(H m. 446, 504. 
©cl^ettett, V. a. and n. 

221. 
©emerge, m. 458. 
@(^ecj, m. 459. 
®(^cu, adj. 460. 
©d^cu, f. 450. 
®d)tntn, V. a. 127. 
@4euen (fi(|>), v. r. 460. 
(Sc^tdcn, V. a. 461. 
@4idf(id^, adj. 47. 
©citcffal, n. 304. 
^\(\, adj. 421. 
©d^ieicn, v. n. 489. 
@<^Ubmi f. 310. 
©(^tteetti, V. a. 309. 
©c^immer, m. 456. 
©(^imtnern, v. n. 288. 
@(^tm^, m. 451. 
®(^irmen, v. a. 462. 
@(^ta(^t; f. 463. 
@4k(itfclb, n. 464. 
@c^lft<^ter, m. 332. 
@4H m. 465. 
@4tagen, v. a. 236. ' 
@4lknf, adj. 466. 
@(^Icifen, V. a. 454. 
©d^lemmcn, v. n. 467. 
©c^Ii^tcn, V. a. 23. 
©d^ftngen, v. a. 468. 
e^lofien, pi. 171. 
<^^indm, V. a. 468. 
©drummer, m. 465. 
@c^Iunb, m. 220. 
©c^mad^, f. 451. 
@d^m4(|>tig, adj. 466. 
©c^marf^ffft, adj. 469. 
@(^in&(en, v. a. and n. 

221. 
©d^motre, f. 372. 
©dj^metfen, v. a. and n. 

247. 
©c^mecr, n. 470. 



©d^meid^tn, v. n. 294. 
©c^tnerj, m. 471, 472. 
©(^merjcn/ v. n. 252. 
©djmtoKcn, V. n. 473. 
®4m«(f, m. 417. 
©^mMen, v. a. 417. 
©d^tnutj, m. 474. 
©d^onen, v. a. 475. 
®4oopfinb, n. 295. 
^i^x&Q, adj. 421. 
©gramme, f. 372. 
©d^ronfe, f. 168. 
©d^reibart, f. 477. 
®4reiBen, n. 476. 
©c^reien, v. n. 478. 
©c^rift, f. 479. 
®4roff, adj. 206. 
@d^uft>, f. 480. 
©c^uIbH adj. 481. 
@c^uIbig!eU, f. 404. 
®^mtt, m. 281. 
©clutter, f. 482. 
®4urte, m. 504. 
(Sd^utt, m. 483. 
@(^«^reb€, f. 426. 
@(^u^fd(nHfit, f. 426. 
@4uien, V. a. 462, 610. 

®4»««^/ m* 250, 323. 
©c^toftc^e, f. 484. 
©c^toftd^cn, V. a. 118. 
^^toa^^nt, f. 484. 
©(^ttjanfen, v, n. 485. 
<^^to&vmtt, m. 407. 
©d^ttja^cn, V. n. 227. 
@(|ltt)eigen, v. n. 486. 
©d^toctgen, v. n. 467. 
©(^ttjer, adj. 487. 
©c^toecc, f. 487. 
@d()toerfAmg, adj. 411. 
©c(a»e, m. 239. 
©ce, m. 260. 
ben ©egcn gefccn, v. a. 

488. 
©egncn, v. a. 488. 
©el^en, v. a. and n. 489. 
©eic^t, adj. 393. 
©rigcn or ) 

©a^en, I ^- *• ^^"• 
©eUen, adj. 491. 



©eltfam, a$. 491, 492. 
©enben, v. a. 461. 
©enbf(|>reiBen, n. 476, 
©enlrcd^t; adj. 493. 
©e^en, v. a. 278. 
©eufjen, v. n. 494. 
©id^er, adj. 136. 
©w^crl^eit gc!6«i, v. a. 

603. 
©ic|>erl^eit jictten, v. a. 

603. 
®\d)tm, V. a. 490. 
©teien, v. a. 490, 
@ie(|>, adj. 251. 
©iefcen, v. a. fmd n. 241. 
©inn, m. 495. 
©tnnlod, adj. 203. 
©innreid^, adj. 630. 
©innttoir, adj. 630. 
©i)>^fc|>afit, f. 496. 
©ittf, f. 137. 
©itten, pi. 315. 
©ittl^, adj. 159. 
©ittfam, adj. 159, 
©olb, m. 142. 
©otten, V. n. 362. 
©onbcr, prp. 897, 
©onbem, conj. 497. 
©orgen, pi. 498, 
^paXtt, f. 433. 
©gotten, v. a. and n. 499. 
©Rattling, f. 500. 
©^orfant, adj. 320. 
<Bpa% m. 459. 
@^eer, m. 503. 
@^eifc, f. 244, 501. 
©^)ejcreicn, pi. 602, 
<Bp\t% m. 503. 
©^HfrBuBe, m. 504. 
©Vi^e, f. 162. 
©^fttterrid^ten, v. a. 591, 
©^ott, m. 194. 
©))otten, V. n. 506. 
^pva^ioi, adj. 522. 
©^ed[ien, v. a. and n, 

427. 
©jnrengen, v. a. and n. 

506. 
@^)ri$en, v. a. and n. 506, 
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^Sjfnsiiifyf JXL 569* 
@)mten, pi. 129. 
mwt, m. 264. 
®tab, m. 268, 6X6. 
©toffel, f. 621. 
®tamxn, m. 607. 
©tatnmdn, v. a. and n. 

508. 
(Stanb, m. 263, 510. 
@tatfe, f. 249. 
@tarr, acy. 609. 
@t4tt«, f. 899. 
etoub^ f. 616. 
@Udtn, m. 616. 
@teif, adj. 609. 
@teU, adj. 206. 
@teae, f. 899. 
©tftteo, V. a. 278. 
@tettett (m> V. r, 609. 
@ttUwt%, f. 610. 
@tengel, m. 614. 
@teuem, y. a. and n. 6 1 1. 
@tteftnimer, f. 612. 
©ttefootev, m. 612. 
@ttegc, f. 618. 
&txd, m. 614. 
©ttfiten, V. a. 40. 
etittm, ▼. a. 98. 
®tod, m. 616, 616. 
@t6l^n«t, V. n. 494. 
®toipttn, Y. n. 518. 
@tol8, adj. 191. 
®toI), m. 645. 
@tottent, Y. n. and a. 608. 
©trofe, f. 617. 
@tranb; m. 160. 
@tcafe, f. 182. 
©traud^, m. 516. 
(Straucl^eln, y. n. 518. 
©treiten, y. n. 215. 
(gtrenge, f. 468. 
©trcuen, v. a. and n. 6 6. 
^tto)pfft, f. 519. 
©tuBc, f. 620. 
©turf, n. 530, 618. 
@tufc, f. 621. 
®tumm, adj. 522. 
@tuttH)er, m. 405. 
©ttij^n, y. n. 460. 



®tfi^ ▼• A* 279. 
@t]M)i9, adj. 460. 
©tVt m. 477. 

©umfen, )-^-«-528. 

®iun))f, m. 260, 351. 
@unbe, f. 269. 
@utUie(, m. 166, 



Xab^ m. 624. 
Jlabeln, y. a. 812, 606. 
%a^tt, f. 626. 
Safd^enfVieler, m. 626. 
a;a^, f. 229. 
Xcmifym, Y. a. 627. 
S^ugen, y. n. 628. 
Sxiuntetn, y. n. 486. 
%au^, m. 660. 
Ztpji^^m, Y. a. 660. 
3:et(!^, m. 260. 
S:i^dtig, ac^. 629. 
^^^ m. 630. 
3:^eUna]^me, f. 302. 
Snellen, y. a. 631. 
^ict, n. 632. 
X^tm^(fy, acy. 633. 
^fLUt, f. 534. 
SH^r&nen, y. n. 636. 
ilief, adj. 385. 
ZilQtn, Y. a. 636. 
Xi^d^ m. 526. 
JloBen, Y. n. 636. 
34)bt, adj. 273. 
24}btf(^tag, m. 357. 
J£ofl, adj. 423. 

JTomuH adj- 637. 
JloUjifcf^, adj. 412. 
%on, m. 477. 
Xxa^t, f. 538. 
Jlragen, v. a. 126. 
^onf, m. 161. 
airoucn, Y. n. 611. 
JCroutigfett, f. 472. 
Xxtfftn, n. 463. 
3;reiien, y. a. 206. 
S^renncn, v. a. 499. 
Jltennung, f. 600. 
^eppc, f. 618. 



Scettlo0, a4j. 689. 
%ntf>, m. 176. 
Strinf en, y. a. sad b. 449; 
ScodEettr a^. 107. 
Slto^H ad^j. 640. 
S^co^ Y. a. 69. 
SlrotKitr V. n. 413. 
lEtuH f. 217, 
SItiimmet, pi. 486. 
J&runf, m. 161. 
2liU^% adj. 641. 
Xiid\\^, adj. 178. 
Xu^^^tt, m. 166* 



Uebelbeuten, y. a. 835. 
UeBeKIoitg, m. 840. 
n^bOiavA, m. 840. 
Ucberbenlen, y. a. 866. 
UcBecfallen, y. a. 642. 
UiUxfUfyctn, Y. a. 543. 
UeBetia^en, y. a. 16. 
UeBetmdfig, a^j. 644. 
UcBetmutl^, m. 646. 
UeBetrofi^ett, y. a. 642. 
UeBetreben, y. a. 643. 
UtUttnmapdn, y. a. 542. 
UcBerfe^, y. a. 366. 
UeBetfleigen, y. a. 646. 
UtUMtbtttf adj. 644. 
UeBertoetfen, y. a. 643. 
UeBetjeugen, y. a, 648. 
Ufer, n. 160. 
Um&nbetn, y. a. 8. 
Umgang, m. 647. 
UmgcBen, y. a. 652. 
Umgefel^, adj. 649. 
Uml^ang, m. 648. 
Umtittgen, y. a. 662. 
llmfa^, m. 650. 
Itmfe^en, y. a. 560. 
UmfonjI, adY. 661. 
Um^ingeln, y. a. 652. 
Unongenel^ttv »dj, 554. 
UnBefangen, adj. 558. 
UnBel^agt^, adj. 654. 
UnBel^uIfticfi, adj. 411. 
UnBefd^abtgt, adj. 446. 
UnBcflilttbtg, ac^. 565. 
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UxCMSS&y^ a^. 106. 
Utt^^, ac^'. 111. 
Unemigfett, f. 338. 
Utmtqim^, adv. 5dl. 
ltnentfd{llQff(n, adj. d$9. 
Hnflatl^, m. 474. 
Hnftetttitirtg, adv. 557. 
Ungefftl^, n. 304. 
Hngelaitett, adj. 556. 
Ung^euer, adj. 544. 
Ungent, adv. 557. 
ItngefHim, adj. 558. 
Hngefunb, adj. 251. 
Ungetteo, a^. 539. 
Ungttwf, a4j. 559, 560. 
Hngettntter, n. 561. 
HnglouBItd^, ac|j. 492. 
HngXii(f, n. 562. 
Hn^etl, n. 443, 562. 
Hn^ofTui^, acy. 412. 
llmfmrm, f. 299. 
Hnfofloi, pi. 248. 
UnltfifHg, acU. 250. 
Unluft, f. 343. 
Unnuttl^, m. 341. 
lln))attatf(|>, adj. 384. 
Unintf, adj. 251. 
Hnratl^, m. 474, 483. 
Utttecl^t, n. 563. 
Hnfd^utbtg, adj. 481. 
Unjlmiig, adj. 203. 
Utttecfongen (m), v. r. 

564. 
Hnterl^attung, f. 258. 
Untetlaffctt, v. a. 15. 
Urdctni^mtn, v. a. 564. 
Unter^jfonk, n. 401. 
Unterrebung, f. 565. 
Untcmd^ten, v. a. 280, 
Unterfagen, v. a. 677. 
Unterfd^ieb, m. 600. 
Untcr|le|en (m), v. r. 

564. 
Unterfuc^, y. a. 566. 
llntertocifoj, v. a. 280. 
Untertoctfcn (fid)), v. r. 

567. 
Wntetjiel^cn (m>), t. r. 

567. 



UntrofUi(|i, a^j. 540. 
Untugenb, £, 269. 
Untoittig; adj. and adr. 

556, 557. 
Ut\a^, f. 480, 568. 
UrfVtnutg, m. 420. 
Urt^etl, n. 569. 
Urtl^eittfcaft, f. 597. 
Uvt^ttlm, y. a. and n. 

570. 



SSotad^en, v. a. 571. 
^tt&tCt^txiiefy, a^'. 555, 

572. 
aScrftttbcrn, v. a. 3, 578. 
^eranttoortttng, f. 426. 
SScrorgcn, v. a. 680. 
SSetBontten, y. a. 674. 
SScrBcrgen, v. a. 575. 
aScrBeffern, y. a. 676. 
aScrBteten, y, a. 577. 
aScrBinbtn, y. a. 578. 
aSerBmb^feU, f. 578. 
aScrBitten, y. a. 16. 
aScrBrcd^en, n. 269. 
aSerBrettni, y. a. 63. 
aSctBu^tt, acU. 283. 
aSerbculit m. 50. 
aSerbomtnen, v. a. 579, 
aSerbenfcn, v. a. 580. 
aScrbimen, y. a. 581. 
aScrbowm, y. n. 604. 
aJcrbriefen, y. imp. 100. 
aScrbricftt^, adj. 582. 
aSerbrttf, m. 343, 583. 
aSerfoU, m. 18. 
aScrfoIgcn, y. a. 367. 
aSctful^mt, V. a. 584. 
aSergaffen(fl<a^>y. r. 592. 
aSergeBena, ady. 561. 
aSergteu^iiing, f, 585, 
aSergrofcm, y. a. 586. 
aScrl^otten, n. 687. 
aScrl^anbctn, v. a. 588. 
aSetl^ectctt, V. a. 638. 
aScrl^el^Ictt, V. a. 675. 
aScrl^chnli^en, v. a. 675. 
aSttl^orett; V. a. 14. 



aSetiagcn, v. a. 674. 
a^etfoufen, r\ a. 688. 
ai^nfcl^, m. 174. 
ai^ecte^ acy. 649. 
aBccfennen, y. a. 339. 
aSetHogen, y. a. 36, 
ai^eiiac^en, y. a. 83, 689. 
aSerlongen, y. a. 642. 
SSnU^tn, y. a. 190. 
aSetlajfen (fuiji), y. r. 611. 
aSecUgen, a4j. 569. 
aSerleitett, y. a. 684. 
aSerlctjcn, y. a. 690. 
aSetUumben, y. a. 691. 
aScdirtm (m> y. r. 

692. 
^ccU% m. 368. 
^tcmt^tn, y. a. 686. 
aSermetben, y. a. 327. 
aSennengen, y. a. 330. 
aSmneffen, adj. 587. 
aSetmiet)^ y. a. 698. 
aSetmifc^ y. a. 330. 
aSetmdgen, n. 169, 249. 
a^etmogenb, adj. 698. 
aSmmttJ^en, y. a, 864, 

594. 
aScrnaccen (fi^), y. r. 

692. 
aSemel^en, y. a. 696, 

596. 
aScntcmeti, y. a. 289. 
aSernic^ten, y. a. 636. 
aSetnuiifit, f. 697. 
aSecoben, y. a. 638. 
aSet)}ad(|tcn, y. a. 698. 
^ttpfix^ttn, y. a. 389, 

578. 
aSertotl^cn, y. a. 394. 
aScCTUc^ter, m. 166. 
aScmrft, adj. 203. 
aSerrufen, adj. 88. 
aScr«, m. 619. 
aSetfagen, y. a. 21. 
©ctfammcttt (fUfi), v. r. 

438. 
aSerfcfjfimt, adj. 699. 
aSctfc^eben, a^j. 316. 
aSctfc^ebenl^ett, f. 600. 
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aSetfi^tiligen, T. a. 468, 

601. 
aJerfd^tolTen, adj. 607. 
iBcrfc^aKfen, v. a. 468. 
a5erf4m%n, v. a. 671, 

602. 
a5etf(|»mcn, r. a. 476. 
93erf(^rieen, adj. 88. 
^erfc^tvetgen, v. a. 676. 
^etfd^todnmg, f. 338. 
aSerf^en, n. 204. 
^erfe^en, v. a. 49. 
aSerfld^crn, v. a. 603. 
aSerfiegen, v. n. 604. 
^etfinfen, v. n. 606. 
gSerfol^nen, v. a. 606. 
aSerft)ottcn, v. a. 689. 
aStrflonb, m. 496, 697. 
aSecflftnbtg, adj. 237. 
aJerjiAnfctid^, a^j. 101. 
aSctfletfen, v. a. 676. 
aScrjlecft, adj. 607. 
aScrjielen, v. a. 696. 
ffierlieOen, v. a. 608. 
«erjle«nt(m),v.r.609. 
aScrfhimmen, v. n. 486. 
*8erfud^t, adj. 257. 
aScrfunfen, part. 605. 
aSertl^etbignt, v. a, 610. 
aSertiribigung, f. 426. 
aJertJ^eiten, v. a. 71. 
aJcrticfen(fi(^),v.r.605. 
aJertteft, part. 606. 
aSertitgcn, v. a. 636. 
aSertrageit, v. a. 125. 
aSertrogeit (fid}), v. r. 606. 
aSecitaiien, v. n. and a. 

611, 612. 
aScrtreien, v. a. 674, 

688. 
aJcrtrotfncn, v. n. 604. 
95cruBeIn, v. a. 680. 
35enmgttm^fen,v.a. 691. 
aSerung(ud(en, v. n. 342. 
aScrun^aften, v. a. 608. 
aScrurtl^eiten, v. a. 679. 
aSmcal^ren, v. a. 94. 
SJertoonbeln, v. a. 673. 
aSmoanbtfdj^aft, f. 496. 



aSettoegen, adj. 637. 
aSectoeigem, v. a. 21. 
aSct»eifeii,v.a.574, 618. 
aScttou^en, v. a. 638. 
aSerjagen, v. n. 614. 
aScrjel^ctt, V. a. 601. 
aScrjiel^en, v. n. 616. 
aSecjierung, f. 417. 
aSerjogem, Vi a. 61. 
aSetjtocifcin, v. n. 614. 
aSic^, n. 632. 
a3ie^if(^, adj. 633. 
aSiele, adj. pi. 313, 326. 
aStetl^ett, f. 329. 
aSott, n. 376. 
aSoHfommen, a^*. 131. 
aSottjlftnbig, adj. 131. 
aSoroJtctg, adv. 617. 
aSotBeriti^t, m. 616. 
aSotBilb, n. 363. 
aSorfcicfcm, adv. 617. 
aSocfafl, m. 6. 
aSorfaffen, v. n. 643. 
aSorgel^en, v. n. 643. 
aSor^altcn, v. a. 613. 
aJorl^ang, m. 648. 
aSormate, adv. 617. 
a5ortrte, f. 616. ^ 
aSortuden, v. a. 613. 
aSomerfnt, v. a. 613. 
aSortvi^, m. 382. 
aSortm|tg, adj. 373. 
aSorjntcn, adv. 617. 

w 

SSadtln, v. n. 486. 
aSBoffen, pi. 618. 
aOSagen, v. a. 664. 
SBaPatt, f. 464. 
aOSal^nfmmg. a4j. 203. 
aOBol^ntoi^tg, adj. 7, 203. 
SQa^vtn, v. n. 99. 
SBaitnt^mtn, v. a. 86, 

199. 
SSdit, m. 196. 
maVitn, V. n. 144. 
fBaXttn, V. n. 449. 
flBmttVfxfX, adj. 672. 
SS^anbctn, v. n. 144. 



SBanbctn, v. n. 144. 
SBaidtitmifjiQ, ac^. 65(^ 
SBonfen, v. n. 486. • »- 
SBomen, v. a. 619. - 
SOBarten, v. n. 178, 62a, 
aOBed^fri, m. 660. 
aOBed^fcln, v. a. 660. 
aOBeg, m. 350. 
SBeggel^en, v. n. 11* 
mt^, n. 471, 621. 
SBeittage, f. 207. 
aaJel^ren, v. a. 611. 
2Be^er, m. 260. 
aajeilanb, adv. 617. 
SBdntn, v. n. 636. 
3QnSma(fytn, v. n. 622« 
aOBrife, adj. 287. 
SQBeife, f. 61. 
SBeifen, v. a. 623. 
mtUt, f. 624. 
aOBcft, f. 192. 
JBenben, v. a. 286. 
SBcntg, adj. 281. 
aajerf, n. 479. 
aOBecfgcug, n. 350. 
2Bcrtr;, m. 625. 
SQtxti fe^n, v. n. 681. 
abetter, m. 626. 
SBe^en, v. a. 464. 
5ffitc|>tig, adj. 201, 487. 
SGBiber, prp. 141. 
aBibcrfol^rett, v. n. 627. 
Sa3ibetfati(>cr, m. 628. 
2B«b, adj. 668. 
aOBUbnif, f. 116. 
SBimg, adj. 166. 
SBinfel, m. 108. 
SBinaig, adj. 231. 
aOBMcI, m. 162. 
SBnt^ffava, n. 133. 
§u aCBiffen tl^un, v. a. 328. 
aOBifBegicrbe, f. 382. 
aBtttern, v. a. 629. 
SBitterung, f. 626. 
aaSi^tg, adj. 630. 
aS^oge, f. 624. 
aOBo^tonjI&nbtg, a4j. 47. 
SBol^t^aBenb, adj. 693. 
aBof)tttUn^dt, f. 631. 
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aBol^tf<S^e({enb, adj. 469. 
fSidktn, T. a. and n. 354. 
SBottt, pi. 632. 
fBottvc, pi. 632. 
mtad, m. 435. 
SBiu^or, m. 633. 
SBiu^t, f. 487. 
SS^unberBor, adj. 492. 
SBunbctlid^, adj. 492. 
SBimbent, y. n." 

and imp. 
SBunbent (f^), 

V. r. 

SBunberfam, adj'. 492. 
SBtltbig fe^n, v. n. 581. 
m&% ac(j. 276. 
mufti, f. 115. 
SBfitl^en, V. n. 635. 



Bol^m, a^'. 226. 

BAttttd^feit, f. 292. 
Bottbcm, Y. n. 441. 
Bottt^ m. 636. 



Belong, f. 244. 
BeU^, n. 308. 
Beui^nen, y. a. 309. 
Beigen, y. a. 623. 
3eU«, f. 430. 
Betttg, adj. 429. 
BettvtttreiB, m. 258. 
Bergftcbem, y. a. 637. 
Beclegen, y. a. 637. 
Berfe^, y. a. 637. 
Betftoteit, Y. a. 53 6, 

638. 
^ttfttcnt, a^'. 639. 
Bertl^citnt, y. a. 531. 
Bemihrfhif, n. 500. 
Bierotl^, m. 417. 
Bierbe, f. 417. 
Btecen, y. a. 417. 
Bimmor, n. 520. 
Btnfcn, pL 633, 640. 
Bittern, y. n. 78. 
Bogem, y. n. 441, 615. 
Bdgting, m. 281. 
Bom, m. 641. 
Bonttg, a^. 556. 



BiU^tig, adj. 225. 
Bi^tigen, y. a. 216. 
BiU^tigung, f. 517. 
BufoO, m. 6, 304. 
Bugang, m. 644. 
BugcBen, y. a. 153. 
Bugefiel^en, y. a. 153. 
Bugte^, adY. 152. 
Bumtttl^ Y. a. 642. 
Burudftolfen, y. a. 190. 
BimidCfe^en, y. a. 645. 
Bufammentommcn, y. n. 

438. 
Bufammentceffen,Y. n. 80. 
Buflonb, m. 263. 
Butrogen (fld^), y. r. 643. 
Butrouen, y. a. 612. 
Buttitt, m. 644. 
^totd, m. 22. 
Btt>eife(, m. 75. 
Btoetfd^oft, adj. 559, 

560. 
BttHef^Kitt, m. 338. 
Bnn(tra(|it, f. 338. 
Btoingen, y. a. 889. 
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Chambers's Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Arts. 

Tfisuctl ill Weekly Numbers, nt \^1. ; in Monthly Parts, at Id. and [i\d. ; and in 

Ilolf-yciirly Volumes, cloth, at 4/. 6d. 

Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

SRCONO SKHIKS. 

This series forms a complete work, in Twenty handsome volumes, well adapted for 
Popular as well as Private Libraries, for Emigrants, and for Presents ; price L..*?, 7*. 
in sheets, orL.4, 10*. bound in cloth. Kuch volume separately, in cloth, 4*. (W. 

Chambers's Bepository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts. 

Publishing in Weekly Numbers at l(f. ; in Monthly Parts at 5t7. ; and in 
:AAA Two-Monthly Volumes, fcincy boards, at 1*. each. 
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Chambers's Pocket Miscellany. 

Illustrated with Frontispieces, in 12 Volumes, cloth lettered, i)ricc 1*. Gd. each. 
Also, in 24 Volumes, price (JJ. each, paper covers. 

Chambers's Papers for the People. 

In Twelve Volumes, at 1*. 6cf. each, fancy boards ; and [Ki Numbers, at \\d. each. 

Chambers's Miscellany of UseM and Entertaining Tracts. 
In Twenty Volumes, at 1*. each, fancy boards; or in Ten Volimies, cloth, 

at 2$. each. 

Chambers's Library for Young People. 

vV yyj This pcrios, which embraces i\Ioral and llcligious Tales, History, and Poetry, is 
yyyi completed in Twenty Volumes, cloth lettered, illustrated with Frontispieces, 
price \s. each. 

Chambers's Instructive and Entertaining Library. 

A series of Original and Selected Works in different departnients of Literature, 
suitable for popular Entertainment and Instruction. These IJooks kor the 
Pkople are published in Volumes, cloth lettered. — Twenty-two Volumes issued. 

Chambers's Information for the People. 

A New and Improved Edition, complete in Two Volumes, price IC*. cloth ; 
in 24 Parts, at 'd. ; or 100 Numbers, at \\d. each. 

Chambers's Cyclopsedia of English Literature. ■ 

A Critical and liiographical IIiKtor>' of English Writers in all departments of 
X.XAX! Literature; illustrated by copious specimens of their Writings. 
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Two Volumes, 14*. cloth. 

Chambers's Atlas for the People. 

Consisting of Thirty-four quarto maps, coloured in outline, illustrative of Modern 
and Ancient Geography. Price 12*. lid. cloth. 

Tales for Travellers. 

SELECTED FKOM ClIAMIJEIts's PArEllS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

In Two Volumes, cloth lettered, illustrated with Frontispieces, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Commercial Tables. 

Consisting of Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, Weights, Measures, and 
other Tables ; and forming a convenient Manual for the Warehouse and Counting- 
iwuu I'rice '.is. strongly half-bound. 

Works of Robert Chambers. 
In seven post 8vo volumes, embellished with Vignette Engravings, cloth, 4*. each. 

Cookery and Bomestio Economy, for Toung Housewives. 
In One Volume neatly bound in cloth, price Is. 6d, 



